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7 Guardian: 

Newspaper 
of  the  Year 

The  Guardian  was  yesterday  named 
Newspaper  of  the  Year  at  the  What 
The  Papers  Say  awards,  presented 
by  Tony  Blair. 


The  judges  said:  / Z/rGuard ian 

“The  paper  this  A «ar  and  a cheat 

year  was  voted  --- 

for  its  courage 
and  tenacity  for  ; 

challenging  those 
in  power  and 
containing  possibly  \ 
oneof  the  most  — ’3  . 

controversial  _ ^ „ _™ 

headlines  of  all  ? 2:  ■■  r\L': 
time,  labelling  Neil  Hamilton  ‘a  liar  and 
a cheat*.”  They  went  on  to  praise  the 
paper  for  “front  page  stories  which,  in 
their  less  combative  way,  had  just  as 
much  to  say  about  the  future  of  this 
country.  Altogether,  the  paper  seemed 
the  best  attuned  to  the  present  changes 
in  society,  whatever  they  may  be.” 

Francis  Wheen 

Columnist  of  the  Year 


The  judges  said 
Wheen  was 
“without bombast 
or 

Cry  freedom . . - Jim  Robinson  (left),  Vincent  HLckeyand  Michael  Hickey —granted  unconditional  bail  in  anticipation  of  an  appeal  the  C^rjwn  will  not  contestPHorooRAPH;  martin  goovwn  the  Column  is  a 

/ |M  I ■ ■ ■ kind  of  laughing 

For  long  lonely  years  we  wept  gsa 

now  we’re  free’ 


in 


They  entered  court 
to  applause  and 
left  with  smiles  1 


PuncwCmylwfl 

THEY  came  into  the 
dock  of  Court  Num-. 
ber  Four  to  bemat  by 
the  sort  trf  affection- 
ate applause  that 

greets  a favourite  actor  as  he? 
arrives  on  stage  tor  a familiar 
play.  •• 

The  audience  in  the  packed 
public  gallery  must  have  fait, 
as  devoted  audiences  do,  that 
they  already  knew  what  the 
conclusion  of  this  particular 
morality  play  would  be. 

The  three  who  had  stepped 
into  court  as  convicted  mur- 1 
derera  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  Securicor  were  about  to 
leave  it  as  free  men.  The 
Bridgewater  Three  — Jim 
Robinson,  Vincent  Hickey 
and  Michael  Hickey  — were 
yesterday  granted  uncondi- 
tional ball  in  anticipation  of  a 
successful  appeal  which  the 
Crown  will  not  contest. 

The  19-yearbld  drama  in 
which  four  men  were  wrongly 
convicted  for  the  murder  of 
the  13-year-old  newspaper 
boy.  Call  Bridgewater,  is  al- 


most over.  Theresa  Robinson, 
the  actress  who'  married 
Jimmy  in  the  midst  of  his  sen- 
tence, was  sitting  in  the  court 
with  a bouquet  of  freesias, 
roses  and  carnations  and  a 
amflp  bright  enough  to  light 
up  every  gloomy  corridor  in 
“the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

j^nn  Whelan,  who  had  cam- 
paigaed  with  such  resilience 
tor  her  son,  Michael,  was  dab- 
bing' her  eyes  behind  her 
glares  as  ahtf  swatted  tor  the 
moment  she  most  have  pic- 
tured a thousand  thnes  in  her 
imaginaHrai  Ann  Skett,  the 
mother  of  Vincent  Who  had 
visited  him  in'  what  must 
have  seemed  like  .every 
prison  in  the  land  and  had.ar- 
rived  in  court  stiH  uncertain 
if  the  men  were  to  be 
released,  sat  with  her  eyes 
fixed  cm -the  door  through 
which  they  entered. 

As  tire  three  came  in,  Vin- 
cent, shaven-headed  now  and 
dressed  in  a grey  sweatshirt 
and  blue  trousers,  ducked  and 
weaned  .lik  e a chirpy  middle- 
weight bpser  and  -gave  a 
thumbs-up  to-  his  family. 
Michael,  with  the  slightly 


ethereal  air  of  someone  who 
would  be  more  at  home  at 
Glastonbury  than  Gartree, 
smiled  into  the  mass  of  wel- 
coming faces.  Jbmxty,  .with 
his  Bridgewater  Three  cam- 
paign T-shirt  under  his  blue 
denim  shirt,  blinked  . back 
tears  as  he  spotted  Theresa 
and  the  enraptured  children 
from  his  first  marriage. 

Three  other  men  in  the 
court  bad  their  own  parts  to 
play.  Lord  Justice  Roch,  Mr 
Justice  Hidden  and  Mr  Jus- 
tice Mitchell,  who  graduated 
from  Clare  College.  Cam- 
bridge, Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge  and  Hertford  Col- 


Dabbing  her  eyes 
Ann  Whelan 
waited  for  the 
moment  she  must 
have  pictured  a 
thousand  times 
in.her  imagination 


lege,  Oxford  some  years  be- 
fore the  Hickeys  and  Robin- 
son - were  completing  their 
educations  at  Her  Majesty’s 

Pleasure,  took  their  places  in 
their  high-backed  chairs  and 
gazed  at  the  most  crowded  ap- 
peal court  since  the  Birming- 
ham Six  were  freed. 

Lord  Justice  Roch  said  that 
he  recognised  that  "emotions 
are  involved  in  this”  but 
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asked  that  the  public  gallery 
behave  with  “dignity  and 
restraint”  To  their  credit, 
they  did,  although  as  evi- 
dence of  forgery  and  conniv- 
ance and  deceit  emerged  over 
the  next  two  hours  there  must 
have  been  more  than  a few 
buttoned  lips  that  would  have 
loved  to  shout  out  some  inju- 
dicious expletive. 

A couple  of  years  ago  there 
had  been  a drama-documen- 
tary made  of  the  case  called 
Bad  Company.  Two  of  the  ac- 
tors, Susan.  Wooldridge,  who 
played  Ann  Whelan,  and  i 
George  Irving,  who  played 
Jimmy  Robinson,  and  who 
both  joined  the  campaign  to 
free  the  men.  were  in  court 
• There  were  representa- 
tives, too,  from  the  rolling 
confederacy  of  miscarriages 
of  justice  — the  Birmingham  1 
Six.  the  Tottenham  Three  and 
others  — happy  to  see  others  I 
now  centre  stage.  | 

And  there  was  something 
hauntingty  familiar  about  the  ! 
eyes  of  a dashingly  handsome 
young  man  with  long  dark 
hair  and  a Nehru  jacket  lis- 
tening patiently  to  the  litany 
of  malpractice  spelled  out  by 
Michael  Mansfield  QC. 

Mr  Mansfield  was  repre- 
senting the  young  man’s 
father.  Pat  MoHoy,  the  fourth 
defendant,  who  had  died  In 

prison  in  1981  after  being 
browbeaten  into  a confession, 
as  the  court  was  told,  which 
he  later  retracted.  For  Nick 
Molloy,  who  had  grown  up 
with  the  shadow  of  his 
father’s  conviction  for  killing 
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a schoolboy,  yesterday  was 
also  a moment  of  release. 

The  three  Court  of  Appeal , 
Judges  granted  the  men  imme- 1 
diate  and  unconditional  bail  I 
after  they  had  heard  crown 
counsel,  Jeremy  Roberts  QC. 
accept  that  the  case  against 
them  was  “flawed”. 

Vincent  Hickey’s  barrister, 
Alun  Jones  QC.  fired  a warn- 
ing shot  at  those  members  of 
the  establishment  who  have 
already  started  a damage-lim- 
itation exercise,  whispering 
behind  their  banHa  that  the 
men  are  being  released  on  a 
‘•technicality*’.  *T  represent  a 
man  who  has  been  waiting  to 


The  judges  gazed 
from  high-backed 
chairs  at  the  most 
crowded  appeal 
court  since  the 
Birmingham  Six 
were  freed 


have  his  day  in  court  for  18 
years,”  he  thundered. 

. The  three  appellants  left  the 
dock  to  collect  their  bagged 
prison  belongings  and  their 
wits.  As  they  departed,  i 
Michael  Hickey  gave  the , 

judges  a cheery,  clenched -fist  ■ 

salute.  The  lunchtime  traffic 
in  the  Strand  was  brought  to 
a standstill  as  the  crowds  I 
gathered  to  see  the  men  I 


Sport 


emerge  onto  the  streets.  A 
hundred  lenses  pointed  at  the 
group  as  they  smiled  and 
waved  and  kissed-  The  media 
had  been  their  ally  and  their 
enemy  in  their  years  inside. 

“You  helped  to  convict  us,” 
said  Jim  Robinson  at  the 
press  conference  that  fol- 
lowed at  St  Bride’s  off  Fleet 
Street,  “and  you  helped  to  get 
us  out.”  Vincent  Hickey 
spoke  of  the  injustice  done  to 
tiie  parents  of  Carl  Bridgewa- 
ter by  the  years  of  deceit. 

When  Gerard  Conlon  of  the 
Guildford  Four  had  emerged 
as  a free  man  after  his  suc- 
cessful appeal  in  1989,  he  had 
electrified  the  crowd  outside 
the  Old  Bailey  with  his  cry  of 
‘Taman  innocent  man.” 

The  three  released  yester- 
day had  already  proclaimed 
their  innocence  from  the  roof- 
tops of  the  jails  where  they 
were  held-  Now  a reporter 
asked  what  they  most  looked 
forward  to  doing. 

For  Jim  Robinson,  it  was  to 
be  able  to  open  a door  by  him- 
self. Vincent  Hickey,  still  a 
likely  lad  after  all  the  years 
inside,  suggested  with  a grin 
that  the  questioner  “think 
about  it  mate”,  Michael,  ram- 
bling slightly  in  the  glare  of 
the  television  lights,  said  he 
most  looked  forward  to  walk- 
ing In  the  rain. 

That  wish,  unlike  so  many 
they  have  nursed  over  the 
years  as  they  battled  on  with 
only  their  loyal  lawyers  and 
their  faltbfld  families  and 
friends  behind  them,  will 
surely  be  granted. 
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Revealed:  systematic  and  sustained 


Policemen  face 
criminal  inquiry 


Kama!  Ahmed, 
Luke  Harding  and 
Martin  Waimvrfgtit 


TWO  police  officers 
face  a criminal  in- 
vestigation after  the 
revelation  that  fab- 
ricated evidence 

was  used  to  convict  the 
Bridgewater  Four. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
yesterday  freed  the  surviving 
three  men  convicted  of  the 


murder  of  Carl  Bridgewater, 
was  told  that  former  detective 
constable  Graham  Leeke  had 
taken  part  in  the  fabrication 
of  a key  statement  Another 
officer.  John  Perkins,  who 
has  since  died,  was  also  said 
to  have  forged  a signature  on 

the  statement 

The  document  was  used  to 

encourage  Patrick  Malloy  to 
confess  to  being  at  the  scene 
of  the  shooting  in  1978  and 
was  the  centrepiece  of  the 
case  against  the  men. 


A third  officer.  John  Rob- 
bins, who  was  part  of  the  in- 
quiry team,  fax*  notes  while 
Molloy’s  confession  was 
taken  down.  Both  Mr  Leeke. 
who  now  runs  a security  firm 
In  the  West  Midlands  and  Mr 
Robbins  have  been  ques- 
tioned by  Merseyside  police, 
who  are  investigating  die 
forgery  of  the  document  and 
the  conduct  of  tbe  original 
police  investigation.  A report 
will  be  sent  to  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service. 

Court  Four  errupted  into 
loud  applause  as  Lord  Justice 
Roch  announced  that  -Tim 
Robinson,  Vincent  Hickey 
and  Michael  Hickey  could 
leave  prison  on  unconditional 
ball  pending  a final  appeal 
hearing  on  their  case  in 
April. 


As  he  left  tbe  dock  Michael 
Hickey  gave  a clenched-Qst 
salute  to  cheers  from  the 
court  which  was  packed  with 
more  than  200  supporters  who 
waved  flowers. 

The  evidence  that  freed  the 
three  men  was  discovered 
seven  years  ago.  But  the  two 
forensic  experts  who  found  it 
failed  to  appreciate  its  signifi- 
cance and  its  importance  only 
came  to  light  two  weeks  ago. 

“In  the  cirumstances  which 
have  arisen  it  would  be  wrong 
for  the  applicants  to  remain 
in  prison  for  these  offences," 
Lord  Justice  Roch  said. 

Just  over  30  minutes  later 
the  three  men,  along  with 
Nick  Molloy,  the  son  of  Pat- 
rick Malloy,  who  died  in 
prison,  walked  out  to  the 
steps  of  the  court  before  bend- , 


‘People  looked  at  us  with  hate 
and  contempt  in  their  eyes’ 


The  Three/It 

was  concerted 
conspiracy5 


James  Robinson: 


“At  the  beginning  it  was  a 
dicey  line.  There  were  people 
set  up  to  do  us.  They  were 
putting  razor  blades  under 
the  doors.  They  were  drawing 
nooses  on  our  property  boxes. 
They  were  spitting  on  us  and 

hanging  nn  the  van 

“All  I can  say  to  these 
people  is  remember  James 
Hanratty  and  Iris  Bentley. 
They  only  have  to  hang  you 
once  but  you  have  to  prove 
your  innocence  20  times  over. 
It  has  been  a long  struggle. 

“Flor  long,  lonely  years  we 
have  cried  and  wept  in  despair. 
People  have  looked  at  us  with 

hate  and  contempt  in  their  pypg 
and  nallad  ns  nViilri  ViTlorg 


“The  West  Midlands  Police 
had  carte  blanche  to  do  what- 
ever they  wanted.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  one  rotten  apple  in  the 
barrel,  they  were  all  rotten 
You  had  to  be  rotten  to  get 
into  the  barrel.  It  wasn’t 
about  over-zealous  policemen 

thinking  they  had  tha  right 

guys,  it  was  a concerted  con- 
spiracy. They  got  me  on  my 

hand*  and  know! 

“If  you  give  the  jury  the 
wrong  Information,  they  are 
going  to  come  up  with  the 
wrong  answer. 

"I  am  not  bitter  but  I am 
angry.  This  is  not  new  evi- 
dence, it  is  stuff  that  has  been 
there  from  day  one. 

“We  want  a Queen's  Par- 
don. And  while  we  are  here 
let’s  not  forget  tbe  ones  we 
left  behind.  1 stayed  up  all 
night  talking  through  the 
wall  last  night  to  a man  who 
is  innocent  Bat  he  is  buried 
alive.  The  list  of  names  is  end- 
less. These  people  are  still 
where  we  were  this  morning. 


they  are  stfll  fighting  for  their 
innocence.  They  have  got 
nothing. 

‘Tm  63  years  of  age.  Com- 
pensation would  certainly 
help.  It’s  going  to  help  my 
children.  It's  going  to  help  my 
family.  It  might  enable  me  to 
live  the  sort  of  life  I want  to 
live.” 


Michael  Hickey: 

“I  have  been  in  an  Institu- 
tion for  nine  years  and  I have 
had  three  nervous 
breakdowns. 

“I  have  been  in  prison.  I 
have  been  in  cells  and  I have 
talked  to  murderers.  There 
are  nice  murderers  and  there 
are  nasty  murderers.” 
Vincent  Hickey: 

"Nothing  compensates  for 
18  years.  There  is  nothing  to 
muipwiMhi  far  18  years.  Not 
only  have  tbe  police  been  devi- 
ous and  deceiifhl  by  getting 
innocent  men  in  prison;  far 
worse,  aftw  having  a dhm 
fcxQed  the  police  have  deceived 


Reporting:  Luke  Harding  and 
Kamal  Ahmed. 
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European  weather  ootlook 


A mild  south-westerly  flow  will  become  estab- 
lished ovsr  much  of  central  and  southern 
Scandinavia  this  weekend  with  spells  ot  rain  and 
a rapid  thaw  of  any  lying  snow.  The  far  north  will 
stay  colder  with  more  snow  at  times.  Very  windy 
In  the  west.  Max  temp  ranging  from  -4C  In  the 
north  to  *8C  In  Denmark. 

Low  Countries,  Get  many.  Austria, 


A little  light  rata  through  northern  Germany  but  a 
ridge  of  high  pressure  should  keep  most  pieces 
flno  and  ndid  with  some  sunshine,  Max  temp  8- 
13C. 
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iag  and  kissing  the  floor. 

“It  will  take  a lot  of  hard 
work  to  get  back  to  a normal 
life,”  said  Vincent  Hickey, 
aged  42.  “But  we  have  got  the 
best  mums  in  the  world.  We 
will  go  back  to  the  Midlands 
because  we  have  got  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  ot  I think  tbe 
people  understand  that.” 

Hfo  mother,  Ann  Skett,  and 
Michael  Hickey’s  mother, 
Ann  Whelan,  said  they  were 
“overwhelmed”  by  the 
decision. 

Vincent  Hickey  said  the 
Bridgewater  family  were  in 
Mr  thoughts  pnd  that  police 
should  arrest  the  man,  Hu* 
bert  Spencer,  who  he  said 
they  knew  had  murdered 
Carl.  “Not  only  have  the 
police  been  devious  and  de- 
ceitful by  getting  innocent 


men  fa  prison,”  he  said.  "Par 
worse,  after  having  a child 
killed,  police  have  deceived 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bridgewater.” 

Brian  and  Janet  Bridgewa- 
ter left  their  home  in  Words- 
ley,  Staffordshire,  early  yes- 
terday, hoping  to  keep  tbe  low 
profile  they  have  adopted  for 
most  of  the  past  18  years.  “1 
am  firmly  convinced  those 
man  killed  our  son  and  are 
serving  Just  sentences,”  Mr 
Bridgewater  said  after  last 
April’s  Rough  Justice  televi- 
sion programme  on  the  case. 

John  Major  said  that  an  In- 
quiry was  likely  to  be  held 
into  the  case  which  cam- 
paigners have  been  trying  to 
overturn  since  1981- 

Tbe  bogus  statement  con- 
cocted by  Mr  Leeke  and  Per- 
kins purported  to  be  a signed 


statement  by  Vincent  Hickey 
implicating  Molloy  in  the 
murder.  The  court  was  told 
that  criminal  proceedings 
could  follow  the  police 


inquiry- 

The  three  freed  men  and 
many  who  have  campaigned 
for  their  release  said  the  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  went  far 
beyond  the  role  of  a few  police 
officers. 

“The  police  had  carte 
blanche  to  do  exactly  what 
they  liked.”  Mr  Robinson 
said.  “It  wasn’t  about  Just  two 
rotten  apples,  the  whole  bar- 
rel was  rotten.  You  had  to  be 
rotten  to  get  into  the  barrel  In 
the  first  place." 

Alun  Jones  QC,  appearing 
for  Vincent  Hickey,  said  that 
the  fabrication  of  the  confes- 
sion was  merely  the  tip  of  the 


iceberg.  "The  forging  of  the 
signature  is  only  one  aspect  of 
a systematic  and  sustained 
perversion  of  the  course  of 
justice  which  clearly  has 
mare  directing  hands  than 
two  hapless  junior  officers." 

Patrick  O'Connor  QC.  ap- 
pearing for  Mr  Robinson,  said 
lack  of  disclosure  by  the 
Crown  bad  meant -vital  evi- 
dence was  not  able  to  be  prop- 
erly examined. 

Carl  was  murdered  in  1978 
by  a single  shot  to  the  head 
after  he  stumbled  across 
armed  burglars  who  had  bro- 
ken into  Yew  Tree  Farm  near 
Wordsley.  Police  arrested 
Vincent  Rickey  after  be  was 
linked  to  an  armed  robbery  at 
Chapel  Farm.  - a 30-minute 
drive  from  Yew  Tree.  10 
weeks  after  the  murder.  Mr 


Crucial  forged  document  was 
slow  to  yield  secrets 


Mr  and  Mrs  Bridgewater. 

“I  believe  we  have  waited 
for  police  careers  to  come  to 
an  end  — and  Judicial 
careers.  We  were  just  flies  in 
the  ointment 

“You  ask  what  it  has  been 
like  for  us.  It  is  our  mothers 
who  have  worked  twice  as 
hard  as  us.  We  have  been  in 
prison  cells,  they  were  in 
courts  and  buildings. 

“I  believe  [Hubert  Spencer] 
went  along  with  the  police  to 
convict  us.  We  have  not 
spoken  to  the  real  killer.  Bert 
Spencer. 

“Of  course  he  won’t  be 
brought  to  Justice.  The  police 
can’t  afford  to  open  it  up. 

“We  are  going  hack  to  Bir- 
mingham »"if  Redditch  — we 
come  from  there.  We  have  got 

nothing  tO  be  ashamed  nf  I 
think  the  people  cf  the  West 
Midlands  understand  us. 
They  know  we  are  innocent” 


Evidence/Esda 

test  is  just  one  of 
50  legal  issues 


Owen  Bowcott, 
Luke  Harding 
and  Kamal  Ahmad 


FIRST  used  10  years  ago  to 
contest  the  validity  of  an 
interview  confession. 
Electrostatic  Document  Anal- 
ysis (Esda)  has  helped  over- 
turn scores  of  false 
convictions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bridgewa- 
ter Poor,  the  test  had  to  be 
repeated  several  times  on  the 
same  crucial  document  — 
known  merely  as  Exhibit  54 
— before  it  could  be  per- 
suaded to  yield  its  vital  due. 

The  technique  works  by  de- 
tecting indentations  made 
through  the  pressure  of  a pen 
on  successive  sheets,  in  a po- 


liceman's notebook,  for  exam- 
ple. The  text  from  a missing 
top  sheet  is  reconstructed  by 
placing  the  paper  or  state- 
ment to  be  analysed  on  a 
brass  surface. 

It  is  covered  with  a form  of 
clingfilm  which  is  electro- 
statically charged,  and  car- 
bon-coated granules  are 
spread  across  the  surface. 
The  granules  are  retained  by 
the  indentations  made  from 
writing  on  tbe  sheet  of  paper 
above  it  and  otherwise  invisi- 
ble words  emerge. 

The  extraordinary  history 
of  Esda  testing  In  the  Bridge- 
water  case  shows  how  tanta- 
lisingiy  close  tbe  defence  was 
to  proving  the  men’s  inno- 
cence seven  years  ago. 

When  first  scrutinised  by 
two  forensic  scientists  in 
1990,  exhibit  54  — Pat  Mol- 
loy’s confession  — was  exam- 
ined in  minute  Hetofl-  But 
both  defence  and  crown  scien- 
tists were  looking  for  evi- 
dence of  extra  writing  be- 


tween the  lines,  deletions  and 
amendments  in  the  text.  They 
found  none. 

What  they  did  notice  were 
indentations  of  other  writing, 
including  a signature  in  the 
name  of  Vincent  Hickey.  At 
that  stage,  however,  they  did 
not  appreciate  its  signifi- 
cance. In  fact,  the  faint  traces 
revealed  a statement  about 
the  killing  allegedly  made  by 
Vincent  Hickey  and  shown  to 
Fat  MoDoy  to  Induce  him  to 
write  his  confession  In  a 
spirit  of  revenge. 

Molloy  had  always  pro- 
tested that  this  ghost  state- 
ment existed,  but  it  bad  never 
been  found.  Vincent  Hickey. 
It  now  emerges,  had  never 
made  such  a statement 

It  was  almost  certainly 
written  by  Det  Con  Graham 
Leeke.  the  court  heard  yester- 
day. Hickey's  signature  on  it 
was  forged  by  Det  Con  John 
Perkins,  who  is  now  dead. 

The  false  Hickey  statement 
had  been  written  cm  paper 


resting  immediately  an  top  of 
Molloy’s  subsequent 
confession. 

Though  the  Esda  test  may 
have  sprung  the  three  men 
from  prison,  lawyers  for  the 
appellants  gave  notice  yester- 
day that  there  were  numer- 
ous further  grounds  for  their 
submission. 

The  Esda  test  on  Molloy’s 
confession  was,  for  example, 
number  47  out  of  a list  of  50 
complaints. 

The  issues,  which  win  be 
examined  in  forthcoming 
hearings,  Include: 

□ Non-disclosure  by  the 
Crown  of  relevant  documents; 

□ Criticism  of  the  way  the 
original  trial  judge  handled 
the  case; 

□ Complaints  that  the  origi- 
nal defence  lawyers  did  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of 
certain  material; 

a Speed  of  writing  tests,  sug- 
gesting that  statements  could 
not  have  been  recorded  by  of- 
ficers in  the  time  stated. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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A ridge  of  high  pressure  should  mean  a ni«  day 
In  most  places  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  light 
winds,  but  It  will  be  cloudier  at  times  near  the  west 
coast  and  over  the  Pyrenees.  Max  temp  1Q-17C 
from  north  to  south. 


I Pine  and  unseasonably  warm  in  many  places  with 
i plenty  of  blue  sky  and  masses  Of  sunshine, 
although  It  will  be  cloudier  near  the  north  coast. 
, Max  temp  15-21C  from  north  to  south,  perhaps  24C 
! In  Seville. 
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High  pressure  controls  the  weather  over  Italy-  That 
means  A mil  be  dry  everywhere  with  some  decent 
sunny  periods  and  light  winds,  and  after  a chilly 
start  H should  steadily  become  quite  warm.  Max 
temp  1M7C. 


Remaining  rather  cold  and  blustery  again  today 
with  a mix  ot  sunshine  and  one  or  two  scanered 
showers.  It  will  be  windiest  through  the  Aegean 
with  many  places  experiencing  a near  gale  at  first 
Max  temp  8-13C, 
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perversion  of  the  course  of  justice 


Hickey,  who  bad  received 
favourable  treatment  from 
police  in  the  past  for  giving 
information,  told  officers  that 
Ma&oy  bad  been  at  Yew  Tree 
Farm  at  the  time  of  the  lsSt 
ing.  Police  questioned  MoHoy 
for  10  days  without  giving 
him  access  to  a solicitor  be- 
fore be  signed  the  confession. 
He  later  retracted  it.  saying 
he  had  been  pressurised  by 
police. 

The  court  was  told  that  Vin- 
cent Hickey,  who  was  being 
held  at  a different  police 
station,  "bad  only  ever  given 
verbal  statements  to  police. 


MoHoy  always  claimed  that 
be  had  been  shown  a written 
statement  purporting  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr  Hickey,  but 
with  no  ^corroborating.  evi- 
dence at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal trial  it  was  not  brought  up 
in  court,  j 

RBUgmSiPCPfli  -Sm  Win. 

hoi,  die  [Bridgewater  men's 
lawyer  since  1883,  sent  Mot- 
toy's  written  confession'  to  fo- 
rensic experts  to  see  if  any: 
thing,  could  be  discovered 
about  4s  veracity.  Robert 
Radley,  .an  independent  ex- 
pert asked  to  look  at  the  con- 
fesston,  (used  the  technique  of 


electrostatic  depositfon  analy- 
sis to  study  indentations 
made  on  the  front  page  of  the 
confession. 

The.  Indentations  revealed 
that,  another  statement  bad 
been  written  on  top  of  Mal- 
loy's; the  statement  that 
police  told  MoHoy  was  by  Vtn- 
.ceift  Hickey  but  which  in  feet 
hadbeenfebricatedbypolice- 

"The  investigation  pro- 
duced some  striking  and  star- 
tling results."  said  Michael  i 
Mrfnsfleid  QC,  appearing  for 
MoHoy.  ‘"They  were  that  Mr  - 
MoHoy  was  completely  right 
in  the  first  place.  There  was  a 


rfonnnprtt,  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence, - which  be  pb»im»d  be 
had  9eem  The  only  reason  the  | 
material  could  be  detected 
was  that  it  must  have  been 
resting  on  top  when  it  was 
forged." 

-Despite  th<»  age  of  the  con- 
fession Mr  Radley  was  able  to 
undertake  the  tests  because 
an  exbibit  label  stapled-to  the 
document  had  protected  pert 
cf  it:  Under  the  label  were  dis- 
cemable  tho  jpdgitatlon  of 

the  words  "I  Vincent  Hickey 
. . .”  while  at  the  bottom  of  the 
document  there  was  the  in- 
dentation of.  &.  forgery  of  Mr 


Hickey's  signature-  Mr  Mans- 
field said  the  first  part  of  the 
statement  was  consistent 
with  Mr  Leeke’s  bandwriting 
and  the  signature  at  the  bot- 
tom was  forged  by  PBridns. 

Perkins  was  later  part  of 
the  controversial  West  Mid- 
lands serious  crime  squad 
which  was  disbanded  after  a 
series  of  miscarriages  at  jus- 
tice. He  was  involved  in  17  at 
96  cases  investigated. 

Mr  Radley  had  first  discov- 
ered the  Vincent  Hickey  in- 
dentations seven  years  ear- 
lier when  he  was  first  asked 
to  examine  the  confession.  He 


noticed  it  and  the  Crown  fo- 
rensic expert.  Dr  Anthony 
Hardcastle,  also  detailed  the 
forged  signature  in  bis  pri- 
vate notes. 

Asked  why  he  had  chosen 
to  once  a^un  send  the  confes- 
sion for  testing,  Mr  NIcbol 
said:  "When  - your  back  is 
against  the  wall  you  are  look- 
ing for  evidence  which  will 
get  you  back  on  track.  It  was  a : 
gut  feeling-” 

Discovery  of  the  forged  sig- 
nature was  made  while  he 
was  having  dinner  with  his 
partner,  Karen  Taylor,  on 
February  6-  He  then  had  to 


wait  for  two  days  while  staff 
took  the  original  document  to 
Reading  to  he  reexamined  by 
Mr  Radley.  Another  forensic 
expert.  Dr  Michael  Hall, 
backed  Mb'  Radley's  work. 

Without  Molloy’s  confes- 
sion Mr  Mansfield  said  that 
the  case  against  all  the  men 
was  fundamentally  flawed. 

"The  vein  of  corruption  and 
dishonesty  ran  from  Mr  Mol- 
loy  right  through  the  other 
cases,”  he  said. 

Lord  Justice  Roch  said  that 
the  new  evidence  threw  a dif- 
ferent light  on  all  the 
convictions. 


"A  jury  knowing  how  a con- 
fession had  been  obtained 
would  have  had  great  reserva- 
tions about  accepting  evi- 
dence from  any  of  the  other 
officers  involved.” 

Jeremy  Roberts  QC  said  the 
Crown  did  not  dispute  the 
new  evidence  that  was  sent  to 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Ser- 
vice last  week. 

“We  accept  that  this  trial 
was  fundamentally  flawed. 
We  cannot  properly  say  these 
convictions  are  safe,”  he  said. 

Alter  an  interim  hearing 
next  Friday  the  full  appeal 
will  be  beard  on  April  8. 
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Moramtyftrionifdi-. . . Mfoh^^Ificfcey— who  gave  the  judges**  denched-flst  salute  before  leaving  court — gyeetethe  crowd  outside 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GARY  WEASER 


‘We  are  going  back  to  Birmingham 
and  Redditch.  We  have  got  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of* 

— Vincent  Hickey 


‘I’ve  been  offered  £1 00  a word  by 
someone  else.  That  is  how  importnat 
words  are  to  the  media.  The  Hickey 
family  have  made  a fortune  so  you  lot 
can  start  coughing  up.  Can  you  give 
me  a few  hundred  quid  now?’ 

— Suspect  Hubert  Spencer 


’f  feel  very  sad.  It’s  great  to  see  these 
men  today.  I salute  the  heroes.  They 
have  courage,  true  courage’ 

— Nick  Molloy,  son  of  Pat  Molloy 


‘We  are  unable  to  comment  pending 
the  actual  result  of  the  ongoing  inquiry 
into  the  case  by  Merseyside  police 
and  the  full  appeal  hearing’ 

— West  Midlands  police 
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? Officers  face  renewed  questions 


Suspect/The 

spotlight  falls  on 
Hubert  Spencer 


AlexBeHo* 

: ^^3 

HUBERT  spencer  -f-  the 
original  suspect  in  the 
Bridgewater  case  and 
the  man  campaigners  believe 
is  the  killer  — yesterday  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  foe  men 
convicted  of  the  murder  had 
been  released.  * • 

“If  foe  Hickeys  have  apt 
done  It,  it  is  the  right  decision 
to  let  them  out  When  people 
get  off  on  appeal  it  always 
leaves  a case  unsettled.  I am 
just  surprised  that  foe  Crown . 
-has  dropped  foe  case.  IFs  In- 
credible,” said  Mr ' Spencer, 
aged  66.  who  has  served  a life 
sentence  for  another  murder. 

He  told  the  Wolverhampton 
Express  and  Steri;  “I  expect 
that  more  pressure  will  be  put 


on  me-  tout  my  conscience  is 
clear.  I am  not  pertratoecL” , . 

Whan.CariBridgewaterwas 
1 murdered  police  initially  sus- 
pected Spencer,  wbq  knew  foe  - 
boyand  lived  two  doors  away.  ! 

A.  blue  Vanyhall.  Viva 
driven  bye  man  lna  uniform 
waeseenby  wtinesses^wrtiy 
before  the  killing.  Mr  Spencer 
owned  the  same  model  and: 

wnc  an  amhulanaiman 

But  he  was 'ruled  out  of  fixe 
reckoning  when,  police  ar- 
rested the  Bridgewater  Four. 

Within  a year  bp'  received  a 
life  sentence- for  foe  murder 
of  70-year-old  former  Hubert 
Wilkes  — also  killed  with  a 
shotgun  — who  lived  near 
Yew  Tree  Farm. 

Mr  Spenoer*s  name  has.  ap- 
peared in  graffiti  across  the 
West;  Midlands  and  was 
daubed  on  foe-roof  - cf  Long 
fartlTt  prison  when  MteftnpT 
Hickey  staged  a rooftop  pro- 
test In  198L 

“Everyone  round  here 
thinks  it  was.  Spencer, "saida 
teenager  yesterday  in  foe  cul- 


de4ac  -In  Wardstey  where 
Bddgewater'spareaits  live. 

: = to  1989,  whed  in  Wayland 
prison,  Norfolk.  Mr  Spencer 
.wrote  .to  ..a  radio  station.  His 
letter  * was  ■ read  out  and 
caught  foe  attention  of  Chris- 
tina, a-'.39-yeeir-oid  divorcee. 
Sim  wrote  to  him  and  they 
bpgan  meeting  in  prison. 

One  visiting  day  he  pro- 
posed, giving  her  a sapphire 
. ring  and  a red  rose.  She  later 
said:  “For  foe  first  time  in  my 
life  I was  deeply  in  love. w 

Theymarried  later  that  year 
ood  when  he  was  released  two 
years  ago  he  moved  in  with 
her  in  Bicker,  asmaU  town  30 
miles  from  Skegness.  Hie  got  a 
job  in  afactory.  .. 

The  locals  only  realised 
whp  thp.tr  new  neighbour  was 
last  year  when  a Rough  Jus- 
tice television  programme 
revealed  his  identity.  Chris- 
tina said:  “I  married  a mur- 
derer.and  kept  it  secret  for 
seven  years.  Now  our  love  is 
stronger  than  ever  before.” 

Mr  Spencer  has  always  said 


he  was  a scapegoat  for  file 
Bridgewater  killing  and 
wrote  a book,  as  yet  unpub- 
lished, A Scapegoat  For 
Murder.  i 

When  the  case  was 
reopened  in  July  he  said:  “I 
hope  for  the  sake  of  Justice 
that  their  appeal  foils. 

“If  they  are  only  basing  it 
on  the  nonsense  they  have ! 
brought  forward  about  finger- 
prints on  the  bike  and  Mal- 
loy's confession,  it's  a waste 
of  money."  - 

Yesterday  he  was  refusing 
to  talk  to  the  Press.  He  ap- 
peared at  his  door  to  say  he 
would  only  speak- for  money. 
“The  Hickey  family  have 
made  a fortune  so  you  lot  can 
.start  coughing  up.  Can  you 
give  me  a few  hundred  quid 
now?”  • 

He  said  he  was  not  supposed 
to  speak  as  he  had  already 
sold  his  story.  He  repeatedly 

refused  to  ccsumenL 
“How  would  you- feel?  I 
have  had  to  put  up  with  this 
I for  18  years,”  he  said. 


Police/Three 
in  original  team 
named  in  court 


Owen  Bewrcatl  - 

A NUMBER  of  officers  in- 
volved In  foe  original  in- 
vestigation into  foe  kill- 
ing of  Carl  Bridgewater  have 
been  interviewed  in  recent 
days  by  Merseyside  police. 

The  men  are  understood  to 
have  been  questioned  by  offi- 
cers led  by  Detective  Supter- 
intendent  Phil  Walker,  the 
head  of  Merseyside's  special 
branch,  who  is  preparing  a 
report  for  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service. 

Three  officers  from  the 
original  inquiry  were  named 
in  court  Det  Con  Graham 
Leeke  (pictured)  and  Det  Sgt 
John  Robbins,  both  of  whom 
have  retired,  and  Det  Con 
John  Perkins,  who  has  died. 


Pat  Molloy  always  insisted 
that  it  was  Perkins  who  beat  a 
false  confession  out  of  him  in 
1978.  The  detective  had  been 
discredited  even  before  the 
West  Midlands  serious  crime 
squad  — which  he  subse- 
quently Joined  — was  dis- 
banded in  August  1989  amid 
allegations  of  fabricating  evi- 1 
dence.  Perkins,  it  was  said,  j 
was  involved  in  17  of  the  97 
cases  subsequently  called  in 
for  review. 

Three  years  ago  the  Police 
Complaints  Authority  passed 
on  its  concerns  about  Per- 
kins’s record  to  C3.  the  Home 
Office  department  charged 
with  reviewing  alleged  mis- 
carriages of  Justice. 

In  March  1992.  the  Court  of 
Appeal  heard  allegations  that 
Perkins  had  pressurised  an- 
other man,  Glen  Lewis,  aged 
28.  Into  signing  a confession 
to  robbery  and  bursary.  His 
convictions  were  quashed 
and  he  was  acquitted  at  a 
retrial.  Perkins  also  appeared 
in  the  case  of  Geoffrey 


Cheetbam,  aged  34,  who  was 
serving  10  years  for  an  armed 
robbery  conspiracy  when 
freed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
because  of  serious  doubts 
raised  about  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Perkins  and  an- 
other officer. 

Lord  Lane,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  said  foe  officers  bad 
been  “in  effect,  guilty  of 
perjury". 

Graham  Leeke  has 
remained  in  Wombourae, 
Staffordshire,  and  is  now  a 
partner  in  Heritage  Security 
Ltd,  which  provides  private 
guards  for  shops  and  fac- 
tories. He  has  been  described 
as  "not  responding  well  to  in- 
quiries about  the  past”.  A sec- 
retary at  the  company  yester- 
day insisted  be  was  not  in  the 
building  and  not  available  for 
comment.  John  Robbins's 
whereabouts  are  not  known. 

The  inquiry  by  Merseyside 
police  into  the  original  inves- 
tigation is  at  least  the  fourth 
ordered  in  foe  last  14  years. 
Greater  Manchester  and  War- 


wickshire police  were  asked 
to  examine  the  case  In  the 
early  and  mid-1980s. 

Merseyside  police  are  on 
their  second  inquiry.  The 
Merseyside  team  has  been 
reporting  to  the  Home  Office, 
the  CPS  and  Staffordshire 
police. 

The  Staffordshire  force, 
which  initially  investigated 
Carl’s  murder,  said:  “None  of 
the  officers  named  in  the 
court  today  were  from  the 
Staffordshire  force. 

"Det  Con  Graham  Leake 
was  not  a Staffordshire  officer 
but  was  with  foe  West  Mid- 
lands force  attached  to  the 
Regional  Crime  Squad  at  the 
time.  All  the  officers  named 
were  West  Midlands  and  the 
inquiry  by  Merseyside  police 
continues. 

“As  far  as  we  are  aware, 
none  cf  the  officers  men- 
tioned are  still  serving.  The 
principal  issues  involving  the 
inquiry  remain  sub  judice 
and  we  have  no  further 
comment" 
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Goodbye  to  the  age  of  the  happy  camper 


Club  Med  to  be  sewed  a la  carte 


Dominic  Waish  reports  on 
the  arrival  of  a new  broom,  with 
experience  in  reviving 
Disneyland  Paris 


Club  Med 

Share  price,  pence 


CLUB  Med  has  bowed  to 
commercial  reality  and 
appointed  a heavyweight 
chief  executive  after  tumbling 
Fr743  mill  ton  (£83  million) 
into  the  red. 

The  appointment  last  night 
of  Philippe  Bourguignon,  who 
as  head  of  Disneyland  Paris 
for  the  past  three  years  knows 
all  about  turning  around 
struggling  leisure  businesses, 
was  accompanied  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Serge  Trigano,  son 
of  Club  Med's  founder. 

The  shake-up  is  designed  to 
correct  the  mistakes  or  the 
past  few  years,  during  which 
management  has  failed  to  res- 
pond to  changing  consumer 
tastes  and  increasing  price 
competition. 

As  a result  the  company 
was  yesterday  forced  to  take 
an  Fr320  million  {£91  million) 
hit  on  its  profits  to  pay  for 
restructuring  its  operations 
and  sorting  out  the  mess  it 
has  found  itself  in. 

The  resultant  FT743  mill  inn 
loss  in  the  year  to  the  end  of 
October  compared  with  a 
profit  of  FrI69  million  the 
year  before. 

City  analysts  welcomed  yes- 
terday's announcement  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
"Making  a management 
change  is  the  only  way  Tor 
Club  Med  to  deliver  good  prof- 
its this  year.”  said  Herve 


Guez,  head  of  institutional 
sales  for  Merrill  Lynch  In 
London. 

Hiring  Mr  Bourguignon  Is 
expected  to  provide  an  imme- 
diate boost  to  the  company’s 
nagging  share  price,  which 
has  fallen  by  a third  on  the 
Paris  bourse  in  the  past  year. 
He  was  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  the  troubled 
theme  park’s  costs  under  con- 
trol and  helping  it  post  its 
first  profit  since  opening  in 
1992. 

Mr  Bourguignon  is  ex- 
pected to  act  swiftly  to  stem 
losses  by  producing  market- 
ing and  advertising  cam- 
paigns more  suited  to  the 
holidaymaker  of  the  1990s.  He 
is  to  close  seven  of  Its  115 
resorts,  including  six  unprof- 
itable sites  in  Europe  and  one 
in  America. 

Analysts  said  yesterday  he 
should  also  forge  links  with 
tour  opertators  to  improve 
the  marketing  of  its  vaca- 
tions. possibly  with  lower 
prices. 

'They  have  the  villages  and 
the  infrastructure  — what 
they  need  is  the  clients.”  said 
■Jean-Baptiste  Delabare,  an 
analyst  at  UBS. 

Mr  Trigano.  whose  father 
co-founded  Club  Mediter- 
ranee  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
second  world  war  to  provide 
holidays  for  members  of  what 


Scarcer  Daastnam 


was  then  a genuine  club,  was 
seen  as  instrumental  to  im- 
proving the  company’s  for- 
tunes when  he  stepped  into 
his  father’s  shoes  in  1994. 

But  things  turned  sour  for 
him  at  the  end  of  1995  when 
France's  decision  to  carry  out 
nuclear  tests  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific outraged  world  opinion, 
and  tourists  boycotted  all 
things  French  — including 
Club  Med.  Coming  on  top  of 
an  economic  recession,  the 
writing  was  already  on  the 
wall,  and  his  Involvement 
will  be  restricted  to  heading 
up  a supervisory  board. 

Despite  yesterday’s  new 
broom,  a takeover  bid 
remains  a possibility.  Last 
year  its  biggest  shareholders, 
including  Japanese  Insurance 
group  Nippon  Life,  Saudi  in- 
vestment group  Rolaco,  and 
Italy's  Agnelli  family,  ended  a 

six-year  pact  stopping  any  of 
them  from  lifting  their  stake 
in  Club  Med. 


Paul  Webster 

reports  on  a 
holiday 
concept  being 
forced  to  adapt 
to  changing 
lifestyles 

Around  a long 
sandy  bay  on  the 
Tunisian  holiday 
island  of  Djerba, 
rows  of  empty 
Tahitian  style  huts  spread  for 
hundreds  of  yards  along  the 
rustic  paradise  once  known 
as  Club  Med  la  Fidele.  They 
are  relics  of  the  golden  age  of 
the  easily  satisfied  Gen  tils 
Membres  — the  happy  camp- 
ers known  as  GMs. 

Many  years  have  passed 
since  the  average  Club  Med 
holidaymaker  thanked 
heaven  for  the  chance  of 
cheap  sand,  sun.  sex  and  a 
strange  land,  while  happily 
making  do  with  latrine 
blocks,  primitive  barbecues 
and  sing-songs.  Gilbert  Tri- 
gano, legendary  founder  of  a 
lifestyle  that  helped  France 
forget  postwar  austerity, 
sensed  the  change  early 
enough  to  move  a mile  fur- 
ther along  Djerba's  beach  and 
build  the  stylish  Club  Med  La 
Douce,  looking  like  a ma- 
rooned cruise  liner  equipped 
with  flashy  bars,  pools,  tennis 
courts  and  discos. 

But  even  among  La  Douce’s 
brightly  painted  holiday  flats. 


'•■safe. 


Every  holidaymaker’s  dream,  but  the  original  sun,  sea,  sand  and  sex  concept  is  changing 


the  poolside  games  now  have 
an  air  of  lassitude.  Instead  of 
elght-seater  convivial  break- 
fasts, holidaymakers  sit  in 
grumpy  couples. 

Cheap  international  travel 
and  Club  Med  copycats  have 
made  the  average  GMs  bored 
and  blase.  They  have  not  only 
changed  their  entertainment 
priorities  but  undermined 
Trigano’s  altruistic  holiday 
recipe  where  social  cohesion 


was  the  vital  element. 
Stripped  to  bathing  trunks  or 
sarong,  class  differences  and 
formality  were  supposed  to 
disappear. 

The  GO,  or  gentil  organisa- 
teur  — the  Gallic  Red  Coat  — 
was  everybody's  buddy  (and 
much  more  for  those  who 
thought  fun  was  a four  letter 
word).  Club  Med-based  come- 
dies. as  vulgar  as  the  Carry 
On  made  the  name  of 


some  of  France’s  best  known 
actors,  and  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon — even  for  those 
who  never  took  a Club  Med 
holiday  — produced  a sense  of 
wry  solidarity  more  powerful 
than  national  service. 

News  that  Gilbert  Trigano’s 
son.  Serge,  is  being  shunted 
aside  as  chairman  to  make 
way  for  Disneyland  Paris's 
Philippe  Bourguignon,  will 
create  a sense  of  loss  of 


national  folklore  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  money.'  In 
every  French  .family's  heart 
there  is  a corner  of  one  of  the 
115  Club  Med  villages  on  five 
continents  that  last  year  shel- 
tered 1.4  million  people,  a 
quarter  of  them  children. 

At  Club  Med’s  Paris  HQ 
yesterday,  there  was  a gen- 
eral recognition  that  the  Club 
Med  concept,  with  a 67  per 
cent  average  occupancy  rate, 
was  still  valid  but  that  the 
third  stage  in  a social  evolu- 
tion had  not  developed  fast 

enough.  Average  Club  Med 

clients,  older  than  before, 
now  wanted  streamlined,  cus- 
tom-made vacations. 

In  the  1997  Club  Med  cata- 
logue there  are  new  villages 
like  D leu leflt  in  southern 
France  or  Vichy’  Spa,  where 
lifestyle  is  reminiscent  of  a 
health  clinic  or  glass-domed 
Center  Parcs.  Others  offer  in- 
dividual cures  for  computer 
Illiteracy  or  ignorance  of 
other  forms  of  electronic 
communication. 

According  to  the  general 
manager,  Antoine  each  in, 
customers  — he  no  longer 

talks  of  GMs  — wanted  to  ex- 
press their  personalities,  pre- 
ferring to  get  away  from  other 
people  and  retreat  into  what 
he  called  “a  private  cell”. 

Jean-Didier  Urbaln,  a soci- 
ologist specialising  in  Club 
Med  mores,  said  modern  holi- 
daymakers resented  organised 
collective  entertainment  and 
demanded  a la  carte  vaca- 
tions. Club  Med  lifestyle  was 
being  forced  to  adapt  to  up- 
market expectations  led  by  ex- 
ecutives obsessed  by  the  need 
to  keep  Qt  and  reduce  stress. 


IRA  gunman 
turned  critic 
gets  IIS  visa 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


SEAN  O'Callaghan,  the 
convicted  IRA  killer 
turned  anti-Provi- 
sional  crusader,  takes 
his  campaign  against  Sinn 
Fein's  peace  process  to  the 
United  States  today  after  se- 
curing a visa  on  the  same 
terms  as  Gerry  Adams  did 
three  years  ago. 

The  presence  in  Washing- 
ton of  Mr  O’Callaghan,  who 
served  eight  years  of  a 538- 
year  sentence  for  42  terrorist 
offences,  including  murder, 
demonstrates  how  far  the 
pendulum  has  swung  against 
Sinn  Fein  since  the  IRA 
ended  its  ceasefire  a year  ago. 

Mr  Adams,  the  Sinn  Fein 
president,  was  to  have  Down 
to  the  United  States  this 
month  to  promote  his  autobi- 
ography. Before  the  Dawn, 
but  can  no  longer  gain  admit- 
tance because  of  continuing 
IRA  violence.  In  1994  the 
White  House  was  prepared  to 
take  a risk  and  allow  Mr  Ad- 
ams entry  in  spite  of  strong 
British  opposition. 

Mr  O'Callaghan,  who 
recently  claimed  to  have  been 
at  a meeting  in  1982  with  Mr 
Adams  at  which  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party.  John  Hume, 
could  be  murdered,  has  a 
busy  schedule  of  meetings. 

He  will  be  accompanied  by 
Irish  historian  Ruth  Dudley 
Edwards.  Mr  O'Callaghan 
received  his  30-day  visa  on 
Thursday  from  the  US  em- 
bassy in  London.  He  will  also 
visit  Boston.  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Indiana.  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

Mr  O'Callaghan  admits  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances, 
because  of  his  terrorist  con- 
victions. it  would  have  been 
extremely’  unlikely  that  the 


US  authorities  would  have 
granted  him  a visa.  After 
turning  informer  in  the  1980s 
he  was  described  by  police  in 
the  Irish  Republic  as  the  most 
important  intelligence  agent 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Mr  O'Callaghan  said  of  his 
visa:  “The  American  embassy 
in  London  gave  it  their  full 
backing  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  didn't 
present  any  problems.  Of 
course  there  were  a lot  of 
questions  but  their  line  was 
they  felt  I had  convincingly 
renounced  terrorism  and 
while  they  weren’t  saying 
they  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
whatever  point  of  view  that  I 
had.  they  felt  that  Americans 
should  hear  iL" 

The  message  he  wanted  to 
take  to  the  US  was  that  while 
President  Clinton’s  involve- 
ment in  Irish  affairs  was  well 
meant,  it  was  Important  not 
to  take  sides. 

“What  I want  to  say  to  them 
is  that  all  of  the  evidence  of 
the  past  three  or  four  years 
shows  us  the  great  danger  is 
that  the  extremism  of  the  Pro- 
ves will  be  strengthened." 

Mr  O’Callaghan  and  Danny 
Morrison,  a former  Sinn  Fein 
director  of  publicity,  clashed 
in  live  debate  on  CNN  Televi- 
sion news  yesterday.  Mr  Mor- 
rison accused  Mr  O'Callaghan 
of  lying  about  his  IRA  rank 
and  of  baving  an  ego  “the  size 
of  Manhattan".  Mr  O’Cal- 
laghan responded  by  appeal- 
ing to  Mr  Morrison  to  call  for 
an  immediate  IRA  ceasefire. 

• The  former  head  of  the  Ul- 
ster Freedom  Fighters. 
Johnny  Adair,  who  is  serving 
a 16-year  sentence,  got  mar- 
ried behind  the  walls  of 
Northern  Ireland's  top  secu- 
rity Maze  prison  yesterday. 
The  prison  authorities  laid  on 
a reception  for  Adair  and 
Gina  Crossen.  the  mother  of 
bis  three  children,  in  a Porta- 
kahin  in  the  prison  grounds. . 


Briton  held  in 
Nigeria  freed 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


NIGERIA  has  freed  a 
British  man  detained 
without  charge  for  two 
months  and  denied  consular 
access,  the  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Bruce  Henderson,  aged  42.  a 
financial  controller  from  Cha- 
pel of  Gariocb,  near  Inver- 
urie. Aberdeenshire,  was  fly- 
ing home  last  night  to  be 
reunited  with  his  family. 

He  was  taken  into  custody 
on  December  22  while  on  a 
boat  off  the  Bakassi  peninsula 
between  Nigeria  and  Camer- 
oon, where  he  had  been  work- 
ing on  a rain  forest  conserva- 
tion project  on  contract  from 
a Hemel  Hempstead-based 
consultant. 

A territorial  dispute  In  the 
heavily  militarised  oil-rich 
area  has  brought  numerous 
clashes  between  Nigerian  and 
Cameroon  soldiers. 


Mr  Henderson  spent  yester- 
day at  the  British  high  com- 
mission in  Lagos  where  he 
was  being  “debriefed”. 

British  diplomats  were  not 
Informed  of  his  detention 
until  January  8 and  even 
when  his  release  was  prom- 
ised It  took  another  week  for 
him  to  be  freed.  Two  formal 
diplomatic  protests  were 
Issued  to  the  Nigerian  au- 
thorities though  privately  the 
British  view  was  that  they 
were  guilty  more  of  bungling 
than  malice. 

Mr  Henderson’s  overjoyed 
wife,  Carol,  who  spoke  to  her 
husband  by  phone  yesterday, 
said:  “He  is  all  in  one  piece 
and  in  good  health.  He  is  find- 
ing it  very  difficult  to  compre- 
hend all  that  has  happened  to 
him.  His  head  is  Just  swim- 
ming with  the  whole  thing, 
and  he  was  really  surprised 
when  I told  him  about  how 
much  the  case  had  been  in  the 
news  — he  had  no  idea  about 
all  the  publicity.” 


Washed  up  . . . A seabird  lies  dead  from  oil  pollution  on  the  beach  at  Bexhill.  East  Sussex.  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  makes  its 
animal  beach  survey  this  weekend,  when  800  volunteers  will  take  a census  of  birds  oiled  by  illegal  discharges  from  tankers  photograph-  alanreevell 


Kidnap 
fears 
for  two 
girls 

THE  parents  of  two 
French  girls  missing  in 
London  appealed  yester- 
day for  help  in  finding  them. 

They  said  they  feared  Laeti- 
tia  Ranson,  aged  16,  and  Anje- 
lique  Woznlak,  15,  may  have 
been  kidnapped  after  becom- 
ing separated  from  their 
friends  during  a one-day  visit 
to  the  capital  on  Wednesday. 

A team  of  15  detectives, 
backed  by  uniformed  officers 
carrying  photographs  of  the 
girls,  is  concentrating  the 
search  in  the  West  End. 

Noel  Wozniak,  45,  said  it 
was  out  of  character  for  the 
girls  to  go  off  on  their  own. 
They  had  rarely  been  away 
from  their  homes  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Grenay.  near  Lille. 

Detective  Inspector  Rick 
Turner,  who  is  leading  the  in- 
vestigation. said  there  was  no 
evidence  to  suggest  they  had 
been  kidnapped. 

Both  are  white,  oft  2 in.  and 
heavily  built.  Laetitia  has 
shoulder-length  black  hair 
and  was  wearing  a black 
jacket  and  blue  jeans. 

Anjelique  Is  blonde  and  was 
wearing  glasses  and  yellow  Dr 
Marten  boots  under  her 
brown  trousers  and  black 
jacket 

Their  day  out  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  local  council  in 
Grenay.  French  police  have 
been  asked  to  interview  the  40 
other  children  on  the  trip. 


Major  threatens  town  with  school  inspection  hit  squad 


Middlesbrough  council  accuses 
PM  of  points-scoring  with  pupils 


Peter  Hetherington 


JOHN  Major  yesterday 
drew  an  angry  reaction 
when  he  threatened  to 
send  an  inspection  “hit 
squad”  into  Middlesbrough  to 
improve  schools  that  he 
claimed  were  failing  their 
pupils. 

Councillors  accused  the 


Prime  Minister  or  scoring 
cheap  political  points  after  he 
told  a radio  station  phone-in 
that  the  town's  schools  were 
under-performing  because  of 
trendy  teaching  methods. 

Mr  Major  said  academic 
standards  in  Middlesbrough 
were  well  below  the  national 
average,  and  added:  “I  do  not 
believe  children  In  Middles- 
brough have  any  less  aptitude 


to  learn  than  children  any- 
where else.  I would  like  to 
know  why  they  are  not  doing 
so  well  One  reason  is  they 
still  cling  to  many  out-mod  ed. 
politically  correct  ways  of 
teaching." 

He  said  he  intended  to  send 
a team  from  Ofsted,  the 
schools  inspection  agency, 
into  the  town  “to  find  out 
what  is  going  wrong". 

Middlesbrough,  created 
from  the  break-up  of  Cleve- 
land county  coimcfl  last  year, 
has  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment levels  In  the  former 


local  authority.  Its  secondary 
schools  are  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom 10  per  cent  on  GCSE 
league  tables. 

But  Bernard  Taylor,  chair- 
man of  the  town's  education 
committee,  said:  “Everyone 
concerned  with  education 
will  recognise  these  com- 
ments for  what  they  are  — 
cheap  political  point-scoring, 
not  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation and  prospects  of  our 
young  people.’’ 

Council  leader  Ken  Walker 
wrote  to  Downing  Street  ac- 
cusing tile  Prime  Minister  erf 


gross  distortion.  “His  com- 
ments have  caused  grave  dis- 
may, not  simply  within  the 
education  authority  but 
among  parents,  governors, 
teachers  and  everyone  in 
Middlesbrough  working  in 
partnership  to  improve  stan- 
dards,” he  said. 

An  Ofsted  inspector  had 
recently  said  standards  erf  pu- 
pils’ spiritual,  moral,  social 
and  cultural  development  in 
one  school  were  very  good, 
with  the  quality1  of  teaching  a 
source  of  inspiration,  said  Mr 
Walker. 


He  added:  "These  words 
were  written  not  about  a 
school  in  some  affluent  sub- 
urb, but  one  in  an  area  where 
unemployment  is  nearly 
twice  the  national  average. 
We  are  acutely  conscious  of 
our  current  place  in  the  GCSE 
league  tables  and  consider- 
able efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  iL" 

There  had  been  a near  5 per 
cent  Increase  in  pupils  get- 
ting five  or  more  GCE  passes, 
while  10  of  the  town's  li 
secondary  schools  had  passed 
recent  Ofsted  inspections. 


Labour  plan  to  loyalty  bonus  for  tong-serving  nurses 


Survey  finds  mentally  ill  prefer  range 
of  complementary  therapies  to  drugs 


David  Brindto,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


NURSES  could  be  paid  loy- 
alty bonuses  for  staying 
longer  in  their  jobs  under 
Labour  Party  plans,  an- 
nounced yesterday,  to  boost 
the  profession’s  morale. 

Chris  Smith,  the  shadow 
health  secretary,  said  NHS 
trusts  were  spending  £1  mil- 
lion every  three  weeks  on  ad- 
vertising nurse  vacancies.  IT 
workforce  turnover  was 
reduced,  trusts  could  afford  to 
pay  more  to  long-serving, 
staff-grade  nurses. 

"Labour  will  encourage 
trusts  to  pilot  schemes  under 
which  savings  from  reduced 
staff  turnover  can  be  used  to 
pay  extra  to  D and  E-grade 
nurses  who  decide  to  stay 
longer  in  their  jobs,"  Mr 


Smith  told  a London  confer- 
ence yesterday. 

"If  successftd,  this  scheme 
could  then  be  rolled  out 
across  the  NHS.” 

Mr  Smith  was  setting  out  a 
"new  deal"  for  nurses, 
following  criticism  that  his 
previous  policy  statements 
had  laid  too  much  emphasis 
on  doctors. 

The  move  also  followed 
Labour’s  decision  that  It 
would  not  If  it  wins  the  gen- 
eral election,  overturn  the 
Government’s  phasing-in  of 
this  year’s  nurses’  pay  award. 

The  Conservatives  and  Lib- 
eral Democrats  dismissed 
Labour's  proposals  as  empty 
rhetoric,  saying  it  was  prom- 
ising no  funding. 

Mr  Smith  told  the  confer- 
ence. organised  jointly  by 
Unison,  the  leading  health 
union,  and  Nursing  Times 


magazine,  that  turnover  of 
nurses  had  reached  22  per 
cent  A recent  Audit  Commis- 
sion study  had  estimated  that 
it  cost  a trust  £5,000  to  replace 
an  E-grade  nurse. 

Labour  would  consider  set- 
ting targets  for  trusts  to 
reduce  turnover  and  would 
expect  them  to  offer  flexible 
working  hours,  with  pilot- 
testing of  the  principle  that 
every  nurse  should  have  the 
right  to  return  part-time  or  to 
job-share  after  maternity 
leave. 

Although  Labour  would 
restore  a national  framework 
of  pay  and  conditions,  there 
would  be  “no  return  to  beer 
and  sandwiches  at  Number 
10,  nor  any  spending  spree". 
There  would  also  remain 
scope  for  local  flexibility  “for 
particular  innovative 
schemes  or  incentives". 


David  Brtndle,  Social 
Sanricas  Correspondent 


MANY  people  with  severe 
mental  illnwa  find  alter- 
native and  complementary 
therapies  more  helpful  than 
drugs,  a survey  today 
suggests. 

"Talking  treatments”  — 
counselling  or  psychotherapy 
— are  rated  by  far  the  most 
beneficial  therapies,  but  pre- 
vious research  has  shown 
these  are  not  always  offered 
to  people  with  severe  condi- 
tions or  to  black  and  Asian 
patients. 

The  survey,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  was  carried  out  by  the 
Mental  Health  Foundation 
among  401  users  of  mental 
health  services.  The  founda- 


tion, a charity,  acknowledges 
that  those  surveyed  were 
mainly  people  with  an  Inter- 
est in  non-medical  ap- 
proaches to  their  illness. 

As  well  as  talking  treat- 
ments, respondents  described 
use  of  art  and  creative  thera- 
pies, exercise  and  relaxation, 
dietary  and  natural  supple- 
ments, hobbies  and  leisure  ac- 
tivities and  spiritual  succour. 

For  almost  all  the  alterna- 
tive or  complementary  thera- 
pies, between  85  per  cent  and 
97  per  cent  of  the  sample  said 
they  found  them  helpful  or  oc- 
casionally helpful.  By  con- 
trast almost  30  per  cent  said 
no  drug  treatment  or  EOT 
(electro-convulsive  therapy) 
was  helpful. 

One  respondent  said  aro- 
matherapy “helps  me  to  cope 


day  to  day”;  another,  with 
schizophrenia,  said  hobbies 
“take  my  mind  off  the 
voices":  and  a third  said 
counselling  helped  “release 
the  bottled-up  tension  I haw 
been  feeling  inside". 

The  foundation,  which  is 
launching  the  findings  at  a 
conference  in  London  today, 
says  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  how  people  manage 
severe  mental  illness. 

June  McKerrow,  the  chari- 
ty's director,  said  the  survey 
was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  mental  health 
research.  The  foundation  is 
calling  for  all  treatments  to  be 
available  to  all  people,  many 
of  whom  are  unable  to  afford 
the  E10-E30  commonly 
charged  for  therapy  sessions 
not  offered  on  the  NHS. 
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Belgrade  dreams  become  real 


WORLD  NEWS  5 

Albright  leaves 
Kremlin  stirred 
but  unshaken 


Julian  Borger,  East  Europe 
Correspondent 


SERBIA’S  opposition 
brought  an  end  to 
President  Slobodan 
Milosevic's  monop- 
oly on  power  yester- 
day by  Installing  one  of  its 
leaders  as  mayor  of  Belgrade, 
crowning  a three-month  cam- 
paign of  street  protests 
against  the  autocratic  regime. 

Zoran  Djindjic,  a philoso- 
phy scholar  aged  44,  was 
voted  mayor  by  a city  council 
dominated  by  members  of  the 
Zajedno  (Together)  coalition, 
in  a ceremony  President  Milo- 
sevic had  manoeuvred  In  vain 
for  90  days  to  prevent. 

Mr  Djindjic  will  wield  few 
formal  powers  in  Serbia's 
highly  centralised  state,  but 
his  assumption  of  office  is  a 
symbolic  humiliation  for  the 
president,  who  reportedly 


The  council  said  its 
first  aim  would  be 
to  restore  the 
independence  of 
the  media 


told  aides  in  November  that 
he  would  never  live  in  a city 
under  opposition  control. 

Mr  Milosevic  tried  to  annul 
Zajedno’s  local  election  vic- 
tories last  November  in  Bel- 
grade and  13  other  cities,  trig- 
gering street  protests  across 
the  country. 

Serbia's  opposition-con- 
trolled  cities  wffl  now  provide 
a launching  pad  for  Zajedno’s 
campaign  for  this  year’s  pres- 
idential and  parliamentary 
elections.  The  new  Belgrade 
city  council  said  its  first  aim 
would  be  to  restore  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  media  and  in- 
vestigate the  financial  deal- 
ings of  the  outgoing 
Socialists. 

Mr  Djindjic  vowed  that 
demonstrations  would  start 
again  on  March  9 outside  the 
state-run  television  station,  in 
an  attempt  to  force  fairer  po- 
litical coverage. 

The  cracks  in  Mr  Milose- 
vic’s authority  are  increas- 
ingly visible,  as  former  aco- 
lytes tum  on  him.  The  prime 
minister  of  Serbia’s  satellite 


republic,  Montenegro,  pub- 
licly branded  him  “an  incom- 
petent politician”  and  de- 
manded his  removal  from 
“any  office  in  Yugoslavia’s 
political  life”. 

In  a magazine  interview 
published  yesterday,  Milo 
Djukanovic,  one  of  Montene- 
gro’s most  powerful  politi- 
cians. said:  “There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  Milosevic's  policy  is 
not  the  policy  for  the  future  of 
the  people  of  Serbia  anti  Yugo- 
slavia . . . He’s  stripped  of  any 
capability  to  handle  strategic 

views  and  fliallpngaa  that 

stand  before  our  country.” 

Although  Montenegro  hag 
only  a sixteenth  of  Serbia’s 
population,  its  status  as  part- 
ner in  the  Yugoslav  federa- 
tion gives  it  the  power  to  pre- 
vent Mr  Milosevic  switching 
from  the  Serbian  to  the  Yugo- 
slav presidency  — one  of  his 
options  for  extending  his 
lease  on  power  when  his  term 
in  office  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Montenegro  has  chafed  in- 
creasingly under  Belgrade's 
rule,  objecting  to  the  Socialist 
Party’s  statist  economic  poli- 
cies and  the  spreading  influ- 
ence of  the  president’s  hard- 
line wife,  Miljana  Markovic. 
The  ruling  couple’s  handling 
of  the  election  crisis  appears 
to  have  brought  those  differ- 
ences to  a head. 

Zajedno’s  short-term  strat- 
egy is  to  break  the  Socialists* 
hold  on  local  television  and 
radio  stations,  and  to  start  to 
divert  tax  revenue  from  state 
coffers  to  the  municipalities. 

The  first  regular  session  of 
the  Belgrade  council  will  vote 
In  a new  governing  board  for 
the  city’s  Studio  B television 
station,  a formerly  indepen- 
dent channel  taken  over  a 
year  ago  by  tlie  Socialists. 

Zajedno’s  assumption  of 
power  In  the  main  cities  may 
bring  problems  as  well  as  op- 
portunities. Opposition  coun- 
cillors risk  becoming  the 
focus  of  discontent  over  the 
appalling  state  of  services 
such  as  local  transport,  elec- 
tricity. gas  and  water. 

Success  has  brought  fric- 
tions within  the  coalition  to 
the  fore.  Vuk  Draskovic,  the 
leader  of  the  Serbian  Renewal 
Movement,  criticised  plans 
for  street  celebrations  yester- 
day to  mark  the  rise  to  office 
of  Mr  Djindjic,  who  leads  the 
SPCs  coalition  partner,  the 
Democratic  Party. 


New  mayor  Zoran  Djindjic  smiles  in  front  of  Belgrade's  insignia  after  his  election  yesterday  photograph:  sava  radovanovic 


Polish  women  refused  abortions  despite  new  law 


'Five  years  ago,  a 
woman  could  enter 
the  modem, 
white-tiled 
obstetrics  ward  and 
receive  an  abortion, 
with  few  questions 
asked.  Today 
doors  are  closed  to 
abortion  patients.* 

Dean  Murphy 

reports  from 
Katowice 
in  Silesia 


THE  doctors  of  the  Sile- 
sian Medical  Academy, 
in  a well-todo  suburb  of 
this  dreary  Polish  mining 
town,  say  they  have  experi- 
enced a remarkable  epiphany. 

Five  years  ago,  a woman 
could  enter  the  modern, 
white-tiled  obstetrics  ward 
and  receive  an  abortion,  with 
few  questions  asked.  Today 
doors  are  closed  to  abortion 
patients;  the  staff  of  the  state- 
run  hospital  has  declared  It 
unethical  to  terminate  a 
pregnancy. 

“Our  hospital  has  been  un- 
able to  put  together  a medical 
team — a doctor,  anaesthetist, 
nurse  and  midwife  — willing 
to  perform  abortions,”  said 
Jerzy  Sikora,  aged  40,  a senior 
gynaecologist  who  adminis- 
tered abortions  in  the  past 
Last  month,  it  again  be- 
came legal  for  women  to 
receive  abortions  for  social 
reasons,  including  the  inabil- 
ity to  cope  emotionally  or  fi- 
nancially with  pregnancy. 
The  new  law  —passed  in  Oc- 
tober amid  widespread  public 
protests  — relaxes  a restric- 
tive 1993  statute  that  ended 
the  communist-era  practice  of 
abortion  on  demand. 

But  since  the  new  law  was 
proposed,  medical  associa- 
tions in  every  region  of  the 
country  have  pronounced 
abortion  unethical  and 


Portugal  rejects  12-week  termination  on  demand 


PORTUGAL’S  parliament 
has  rejected  a leftwing 
proposal  which  would 
would  have  allowed 
abortion  virtually  on  de- 
mand in  the  first  12  weeks 
of  pregnancy- 
After  six  hours  of  often 
heated  debate,  MPs  voted 
112  to  111  against  a motion 
from  the  Young  Socialists, 
who  are  affiliated  to  the 
ruling  Socialist  Party . 


An  almost  Identical  pro- 
posal by  the  small  Commu- 
nist Party  was  rejected  by  a 
wider  margin.  The  Social- 
ists and  their  main  conser- 
vative opposition  allowed  a 
free  vote. 

A resolution  extending 
the  period  in  which  de- 
formed foetuses  can  be 
aborted  from  16  to  24  weeks 
was  approved  by  a big 
majority. 


There  was  a brief  mo- 
ment of  confusion  when  the 
vote  on  the  Young  Social- 
ists’ motion  appeared  to 
have  ended  In  a tie,  until  it 
was  discovered  that  one 
ballot  had  been  missed. 

Reformers  said  the 
abortion  law  passed  13 
years  ago  was  excessively 
restrictive,  leading  to  a 
high  number  of  illegal 
abortions.  — Renter. 


“against  the  very  essence  of 
the  profession  of  a doctor”,  in 
the  words  of  one. 

Sceptics  suggest  that  some 
doctors  are  moved  more  by 
politics  and  economics  than 
by  conscience- 

Polish  health  employees  are 
notoriously  underpaid,  and 
the  underground  abortion  in- 
dustry has  been  a lucrative 
source  of  extra  cash  for  them. 

Abortion  has  also  been  a 
flashpoint  between  the  ruling 
coalition  of  former  commu- 
nists and  a resurgent  opposi- 
tion led  by  the  staunchly 
Roman  Catholic  Solidarity. 
Parliamentary  elections  are 
scheduled  for  next  autumn 
and  abortion  is  a central 
issue.  Some  believe  the  doc- 
tors are  opposing  abortion 


simply  because  the  govern- 
ment supports  it 

But  Mr  Sikora  and  other 
doctors  say  four  years  of  rigid 
anti-abortion  restrictions 
made  physicians  face  the 
moral  Implications  of 
abortion,  which  they  had  pre- 
viously accepted  as  a routine 
surgical  procedure  and  a com- 
mon form  of  birth  controL 

Many  hospitals  have  turned 
away  women  seeking 
abortions,  invoking  a clause 
in  the  amended  statute  that 
allows  medical  workers  to  re- 
fuse to  participate  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  reasons  of 
conscience. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  en- 
couraging doctors  to  stand 
their  ground.  In  an  appeal 
signed  by  Archbishop  Da- 


mian Zimon,  public  health 
service  employees  were  urged 
“not  to  annihilate  conceived 
life”  just  because  it  was  le- 
gally possible. 

In  Silesia,  among  the  coun- 
try's most  conservative 
regions,  opposition  to  the 
abortion  statute  runs  as  deep 
as  the  coal  mines  that  sustain 
most  of  its  3 million  residents. 
AH  42  state-run  hospitals  in 
the  area  of  Katowice,  the 
regional  capital,  have  refused 
to  perform  abortions. 

Opinion  polls  have  consis- 
tently shown  that  a majority 
of  Poles  favour  broad 
abortion  rights. 

But  In  Silesia  there  is  no 
organised  effort  to  oppose  the 
doctors.  The  only  women's 
advocacy  group  is  run  from 


the  two-room  apartment  of  a 
demure  widow  and  b as  a 
membership  of  nine.  The 
group,  a branch  of  a Warsaw- 
based  organisation,  is  pain- 
fully aware  of  its  limitations. 

Its  leader.  Danuta  Lis.  said 
most  women  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  her  organisa- 
tion because  “they  think  we 
are  feminists  trying  to  start 
World  War  HI."  She  said 
women  feel  pressure  from 
their  husbands,  parish  priests 
and  other  women  to  conform 
to  the  traditional  role  of 
mother,  wife  and  carer. 

Jacek  Kozakiewicz,  a 
health  official  responsible  for 
implementing  the  new  law, 
admitted  some  doctors  might 
try  to  exploit  the  statute  — by 
performing  after-hours 
abortions  — but  promised  to 
take  duplicitous  physicians 
before  a medical  ethics  board. 
New  legislation  will  make 
such  actions  easier  by  requir- 
ing staff  at  state-run  facilities 
to  submit  ethical  objections  to 
an  abortion  In  writing. 

But  he  said  four  years  of 
abortion  restrictions  bad 
transformed  not  only  the 
medical  community  but  also 
many  women.  More  women 
were  using  contraceptives 
now  and  fewer  who  became 
pregnant  considered 
abortion.  — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


THE  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state.  Madeleine 
Albright,  left  Moscow 
last  night  having  failed  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  West  on  Nato’s  en- 
largement but  with  an  Im- 
provement in  the  White 
House's  relationship  with  the 
Kremlin  to  her  credit 
She  ended  two  days  of  talks 
with  the  wily  and  experi- 
enced Russian  foreign  minis- 
ter. Yevgeny  Primakov,  with 
a handshake  and  a wink,  and 
she  frequently  broke  into 
Russian  in  her  talks  with  him 
and  President  Boris  Yeltsin. 

Her  effon  to  persuade  Rus- 
sia that  Nato  is  a reformed 
organisation,  far  different 
from  the  one  that  opposed  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  the  cold  war. 
included  a proposal  to  limit 
Nato’s  military  potential  and 
its  forces  close  to  Russia's 
borders. 

According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  this  will  be  done  by 
forbidding  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  weapons  in  former 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  join- 
ing Nato. 

But  the  proposal,  tabled  si- 
multaneously at  talks  on  the 
1990  Conventional  Forces  in 
Europe  treaty  in  Vienna,  falls 
short  of  Russia's  demands  for 
a ban  on  the  construction  of 
Nato  bases  on  the  territory  of 
new  members,  or  limits  on 
the  movement  of  Nato  forces 
to  new  members. 

American  oflicals  conceded 
that  the  Russians  bad  not 
lessened  their  objections  but 
consoled  themselves  with  the 
feet  that  at  least  they  were 

talking. 

The  concessions  on  conven- 
tional arms  did  not  soften 
Russia's  demands  for  a bind- 
ing agreement  with  Nato  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  all 
existing  member  states. 


Mr  Primakov  said:  "From 
Russia’s  viewpoint  the  agree- 
ment or  document  which  is 
supposed  to  be  signed  with 
Nato  must  be  binding.  As  far 
as  I understand,  the  secretary 
or  state  agreed  with  that.” 

Ms  Albright  said  the  agree 
ment  should  not  be  “a  me 
chanical  document”  wbich 
bound  the  sides  in  a situation 
which  would  evolve. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  the 
US  was  beginning  to  give  way- 
on  this  point  yesterday.  But 
mutual  praise  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Mr  Primakov 
praising  Ms  Albright  as  an 
“iron  lady,  but  a constructive 
lady”  and  Ms  Albright  prais- 
ing Mr  Yeltsin's  mental  fit- 
ness alter  an  hour  long  meet- 
ing with  him. 

"He  was  , . . very'  much  in 
charge . . . very  engaged.”  she 
said,  telling  reporters  that  Mr 
Yeltsin  was  not  looking  at 
notes  and  knew  the  brief  well. 

“He  was  very  sharp  in 
terms  of  what  he  wanted  to 
achieve  . . . l would  say  he  is 
completely  in  control." 

She  declined  to  comment  on 
his  physical  appearance.  US 
reporters  present  said  he 
looked  pale,  wan  and  very- 
thin,  and  spoke  with  a weak 
voice. 

The  meetings  have  locked 
Russia  and  America  into  a 
series  of  highly  complex  and 
technical  negotiations.  Russia 
has  made  the  renegotiation  of 
a whole  set  of  treaties  the 
price  of  its  begrudging  acqui 
escence  to  Nato  enlargement. 

Apart  from  assurances  on 
the  numbers  of  conventional 
forces  on  its  borders,  it  wants 
a guarantee  that  the  VS  t rill 
not  deploy  a strategic  anti- 
ballistic- missile  defence  sys- 
tem. a freeze  on  Nato  mem- 
bership after  the  first  wave 
has  joined  and.  in  the  long 
term,  Nato's  conversion  into 
a political  rather  titan  mili- 
tary alliance. 


Eurocentric 
Greeks  may 
opt  to  put  the 
clocks  back 


AP  In  Athens 


GREECE  is  considering 
shifting  to  Central 
European  Time  in  an  effort 
to  synchronise  its  clocks 
with  most  of  its  European 
Union  partners,  local 
media  reported  yesterday. 

Shifting  to  CET  would 
help  bankers,  traders,  mer- 
chants and  government  ser- 
vices dealing  with  the  EU. 
But  it  would  rob  sun-lovers 
of  one  hour’s  worth  of  day- 
light in  both  summer  and 
winter. 

Greece  is  currently  one 
hour  ahead  of  CET  and  two 
hours  ahead  of  GMT. 

According  to  reports.  Pre- 
mier Costas  Slmitis's 
socialist  government  is 
thinking  about  abolishing 
daylight  saving  time  on 
March  23,  the  date  when 
Europe  pushes  its  clocks 
forward  by  one  boar. 

By  not  going  on  to  day- 
light saving.  Greek  clocks 
would  show  the  same  time 
as  12  EU  countries  and 
would  be  just  one  boor 
ahead  of  Britain,  Ireland 
and  Portugal. 

Rut  by  shifting  to  CET, 
Greece  would  also  be  push- 
ing clocks  back  one  hour  in 
September,  when  Europe 
goes  off  daylight  saving. 

CET  would  shorten  the 
daylight  hours  by  one  hour 
throughout  the  year.  On 
June  22.  the  longest  day  of 
the  year,  the  sun  would  set 
at  7.51  pm  instead  of 
8:51  pm,  and  on  December 
22,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  the  sun  would  set  at 
-1:09pm  rather  than  an  hour 
later. 


Italy  closer 
to  EMU  as 
Eurotax  wins 
approval 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


ITALY  received  a boost  to  its 
hopes  for  qualifying  for  the 
European  single  currency 
yesterday  when  part  of  its 
one-off  Eurotax  was  cleared 
as  legitimate  by  European 
Union  officials  monitoring 
member  states'  attempts  to 
meet  the  criteria  for  entry. 

The  decision  confirmed 
British  Eurosceptics'  view 
that  entry  qualifications  are 
being  fudged  to  allow  more 
countries  in  and  enraged  Ger- 
man bankers  who  believe  cri- 
teria must  be  strictly  applied 
for  monetary  union  to  work. 

Member  states'  govern- 
ments will  decide  which 
countries  meet  the  criteria 
early  next  year,  based  on  sta- 
tistics provided  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission. 

There  have  been  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  Eurotax  can 
count  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  national  deficit  wbich 
must  be  below  3 per  cent,  be- 
cause it  is  a one-off  tax. 

The  element  of  the  tax  exam- 
ined win  be  levied  on  sever- 
ance pav  funds.  It  was  found 
that  the  Italian  government 
was  not  obliged  to  repay  that 
part  of  the  tax  An  official 
said:  “We  examined  Italy’s  fi- 
nancial act  and  found  no- 
where a commitment  to  repay 
it" 

Officials  said  that  iT  the  tax 
was  to  be  repaid  it  would 
have  to  be  seen  as  a financial 
advance  and  would  not  count 
towards  reducing  the 
national  deficit. 

Italy's  deficit  last  year  was 
6.8  per  cent  and  the  Eurotax 
is  designed  to  shave  about 
0.5  per  cent  off. 
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With  a handshake  and  a wink, 
the  new  US  secretary  of  state. 
Madetera  Afcright  wrapped 

up  taBts  in  fJoscow  with  her 
canny  Russian  counterpart, 
Yevgeny  Primakov.  But 
despite  her  own  crafty  play  — 
breaking  frequently  into 
Russian  in  her  talks  with  both 
him  and  a pasty  looking 
President  Yefisin  — she  left 
town  with  the  sdl 
yawning  between  Russia  and 
the  West  on  key  dsputes 
over  Nato's  enlargement  into 
eastern  Europe. 

Though  the  visit  warmed  up 
the  atmospherics,  a reported 
proposal  by  Afcrgtt  to  Rmit 
Nato's  mflsary  potential  and 
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Two  months  ago  General 
Jesus  Gutierrez  Rebotlo 
was  appointed  as 
Mexico's  top  anti-drug 
officer,  with  a brief  to 
dean  up  corruption  the 
narcotics  agency,  IN  CD. 
This  week  the  govern- 
ment announced  it  was 
sacking  him  and  it  would 
prosecute  him  for  being 
in  the  pay  of  one  of  the 


country's  top  drug  barons. 
The  defence  minister 
remarked:  Today  we 
have  a well-founded 
presumption  that  he  and 
personnel  under  his 
direct  command  have 
been  and  are 
collaborators  of  the 
criminal  organisation 
headed  by  Amado  Carrillo 
Fuentes.' 


The  separatist  movement 
Eta  struck  for  the  third 
time  in  a week,  with  a car 
bomb  on  a Bilbao  street 
which  killed  policeman 
Modesto  Rico  Pasarin 
(below). 

He  was  the  fourth  victim 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a bigger  death  toll 


than  in  the  whole  of  1996. 
The  Basque  region's 
politidal  parties  met  to  try 
to  find  a solution  to  the 
resurgence  ol  violence, 
but  remained  deeply 
divided  on  the  key  issues 
of  talks  with  Eta  and 
where  Eta  prisoners 
should  serve  jaU  terms. 


Deng  Xiaoping,  the 
second  Grand  Old  Man  of 
modem  China  after  Mao, 
died  Tuesday  night  local 
time,  aged  92  after  a long 
period  of  sickness  had  left 
him  as  the  couitr/s 
invisible  and  enigmatic 
guide. 

To  get  rich  is  glorious," 
was  the  slogan  which 
made  Deng  the  darling  of 
Western  leaders  such  as 
Richard  Nixon  and 
Margaret  Thatcher.  With  it 
he  launched  the 
economic  reforms  which 


transformed  China  from 
an  inward-looking,  self- 
sufficient  communist 
giant  into  an  economic 
and  military  power  which 
the  West  was  keen  to 
court  His  apparent 
successor  is  party  chief 
Jiang  Zemin.  Power 
struggles  between  the 
three  big  Communist 
Party  factions,  liberal, 
moderate  and 
conservative,  De  ahead, 
but  the  real  problems  Re  In 
the  Impoverished 
Chinese  countryside. 


After  a week  of  dramatic 
military  successes  by  the 
rebels  (right),  bombing  raids 
on  a rebel-held  town  in  the 
east  of  the  country  by  the 
government's  mercenary 
pilots  from  Central  Europe, 
and  the  discovery  of  a 
massive  rearming  of  Hutu 
extremists  in  refugee  camps 
In  central  Zaire,  President 
Mobutu  unexpectedly  sued 
for  peace.  South  Africa's 
President  Nelson  Mandela 
hosted  a summit  of  African 
leaders  and  then  sent  a 
plane  to  the  Rwandan  capital 
Kigali  In  hopes  of  flying  the 
rebel  leader  Laurent  Kabila 
to  Cape  Town  for  talks  with  a 
secret  envoy  from  Mobutu’s 
family. 


Yasser  Arafat  could  one  day 
be  taking  tea  with  The 
Queen  and  other 1 
Common- 
wealth leadets 
if  recent  talks 
bear  fruit  The  PLCs 
ambassador  in  London 
discussed  the  poss&rle  entry 
into  the  51 -member  ex- 
colonial dub  of  Palestine  — 
if  and  when  it  becomes  an 
independent  state. — with 
the  Commonwealth 
secretary-general.  Chief 
Emeka  Anyaoku.  Aftf  Safteh, 
the  PLO  rap,  stressed  the 
talks  were  at  an  exploiatoiy 
stage.  Britain  governed 
Palestine  as  a mandated 
territory  for  30  years  after  the 
first  world  war. 


Uday,  the  eldest  son  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  seriously 
injured  in  a gun  attack,  may 
have  to  have  a leg 
amputated.  Pictures  of  the 
notorious  Uday  (Meow)  on 
Iraqi  TV  faBed  to  quell 
rumours  that  he  has  been 
paralysed  by  the  attack. 


The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  (the  Mormons,  to 
you)  had  a surprise  gift  for 
the  prime  minister.  John 
Howard:  a famfiy  tree 
which  showed  that  Ms 
maternal  great- 
grandfather was  a convict 
transported  from  Britain. 
The  "convict  stain"  used  to 


be  a dark  secret  In 
Australian  families  but 
now  it  has  acquired  a 
certain  cachet  In  1835 
Thomas  — alias  William  - 
Barker,  a "shoemaker's 
boy"  egad  14,  was 
sentenced  to  trans- 
portation and  a seven- 
year  term  for  "robbing  a 
dwelling  house  of  clothes’ 
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n Under 


Frosty  army  brings  sharp  end 
to  one-day  Indian  summer 


Private  view 


Suzanne 

Goldenberg 

IT  STARTED  well,  but 
within  a day  it  was  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  as  usukl. 
When  Pakistan’s  parlia- 
ment assembled  earlier  this 
week  to  endorse  Nawaz  Sharif 
as  prime  minister,  he  used 
the  occasion  to  call  for  better 
relations  with  India. 

“The  problems  of  our  cities, 
villages  and  the  poor  people 
are  the  same  as  in  India.  We 
think  that  we  should  spend 
most  of  our  Income  on  our 
people,  our  development  and 
our  prosperity.  India  too  most 
have  the  same  wish.”  he  said. 

In  New  Delhi,  the  Indian 
prime  minister,  H.D.  Deve 
Gowda,  appeared  to  respond  in 
lcinri,  calling  for  a resumption 
of  the  dialogue  that  broke 
down  three  years  ago  over  the 
disputed  territory  of  Kashmir. 
“I  reciprocate  your  sentiments 
in  full  measure."  he  said.  “We 
believe  there  are  a number  of 
opportunities  for  mutually 
beneficial  co-operation.” 

But  that  was  as  Ear  as  It 
went.  Mr  Gowda  restated  that 
Kashmir  was  an  integral  part 
of  India  — anathema  to  Paki- 
stan which  wants  the  subject 
on  the  table  from  the  start 


And  that  was  all  it  took  for 
Pakistan's  army  nhipf,  Gen- 
eral Jehangir  Kara  mat,  to 
step  in.  demonstrating  again 
the  supremacy  of  the  military 
over  elected  politicians.  In 
what  was  also  a rebuff  to  Mr 
Sharifs  efforts  at  concilia- 
tion, the  general  said  Mr 
Gowda's  words  were  “too 
dangerous  to  be  ignored”. 
Kashmir  “win  never  be  put  on 
the  backburner”,  he  added. 

Despite  the  chill  that  pre- 
vails in  Tndian  and  Pakistani 
relations,  the  prospects  of  a 
fourth  war  between  them 
since  independence  50  years 
ago  appear  removed.  Extreme 
nationalism  no  longer  evokes 
the  passions  it  did. 

But  while  Kashmir  is  the 
stated  sticking  point,  other 
forces  keep  the  two  neigh- 
bours apart  The  Pakistani 
press  still  gives  undue  promi- 
nence to  any  signs  of  religious 
unrest  In  India,  seizing  upon 
it  as  justification  for  Paki- 
stan’s establishment  as  a 
homeland  for  South  Asia’s 
Muslims.  Indians,  in  turn, 
harbour  a secret  delight  at  Pa- 
kistan’s inexpert  attempts  at 
civilian  rule — no  government 
has  lived  out  its  foil  term 
since  independence  — because 
it  offers  relief  from  their  own 
Hawed  democracy  and  more 
widespread  poverty. 

So  tenuous  is  the  peace  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  that 
even  their  shared  passion  for 
cricket  cannot  unite  them. 


Aside  from  last  year’s  World 
Cup,  the  two  sides  have  not 
met  on  home  soil  for  years. 

But  recent  years  have 
brought  many  changes:  a 
weariness  in  both  countries 
with  the  uprising  in  Indian- 
controlled  Kashmir;  satellite 
television  that  allows  a 
glimpse  of  a neighbouring 
country  that  has  otherwise 
remained  largely  off-limits; 
growing  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington to  end  a nuclear  arms 


Many  Pakistanis 
are  now  beginning 
to  wonder  whether 
Kashmiris  are 
really  struggling 
for  unification 


race;  and  the  rise  of  modest 
peace  movements. 

Many  Pakistanis  are  now 
beginning  to  wonder  whether 
Kashmiris  are  really  strug- 
gling for  unification,  an  atti- 
tude that  would  once  have 
been  considered  heresy. 

And  yet  while  there  are  rel- 
atively new  prime  ministers 
in  both  India  and  Pakistan, 
both  of  whom  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  improving  rela- 
tions. it  will  take  more  than 
good  intentions  during  this 


50th  year  of  independence  to 
mend  fences.  Aside  from  of- 
fering justification  for  each 
country’s  separate  existence, 
the  mutual  hostility  offers  a 
pretext  when  things  go  wrong. 

Each  country  accuses  the 
other  of  meddling  in  its  inter- 
nal affoirs,  charges  for  which 
there  is  some  evidence.  How- 
ever this  does  not  explain  the 
simmering  regional  discon- 
tents in  Karachi  Kashmir,  In- 
dian Punjab  and  elsewhere 
that  are  largely  home-made. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  home 
minister  in  north-eastern  Tri- 
pura — about  as  for  away 
from  Pakistan  as  any  Indian 
state  could  be  — told  repor- 
ters that  Islamabad's  military 
intelligence  had  engineered 
the  killings  of  Bengali  settlers 
by  hill  tribesmen.  “We  have 
strong  evidence  of  the  outfit's 
designs  on  our  state.” 

Neither  Mr  Sharif  nor  Mr 
Gowda  are  In  a good  position 
to  overcome  such  suspicions. 
As  Gen  Kara  mat's  interven- 
tion shows,  the  army  remains 
the  true  power  in  Pakistan. 
Military  spending  consumes 
more  than  a quarter  of  Paki- 
stan’s budget,  and  such  a 
pampered  institution  will  not 
give  way  easily. 

Nor  are  the  prospects  better 
for  Mr  Gowda.  Hard-pressed 
to  hold  together  his  unwieldy 

coalition  government  he  Is 

hardly  going  to  give  an  open- 
ing to  the  right  to  attack  him 
for  being  soft  on  Pakistan. 


Postview 


Up  the  aisle 
and  into  jail 

An  Australian  conman  has 
been  jailed  for  five  years  after 
paying  for  his  wedding  recep- 
tion with  a cheque  stolen 
from  one  of  his  guests. 

"You  have  added  new 
meaning  to  the  word  con- 
temptible.” judge  Patrick 
Shanahan  told  Nektario  Zafir- 
atos,  who  also  stole  the 
guest's  car,  which  was  later 
found  abandoned  and  exten- 
sively damaged.  His  marriage 
ended  two  months  later  when 
he  was  taken  into  custody 
after  a crime  spree. 


Unplugged  The  singer  Pat 
Boone,  one  of  America's 
best-known  Christian 
entertainers,  has  been 
taken  off  the  air  by  a reli- 
gions television  network 
after  showing  op  at  the 
American  Music  Awards 
dressed  like  a heavy  metal 
singer.  The  Trinity  net- 
work was  besieged  by 
angry  viewers  complaining 
that  Boone  had  “gone  over 
to  the  devil”.  Callers  were 
urged  to  pray  for  him. 

Coral  grief  Erudite  smug- 
glers have  found  a way  to 
sneak  forbidden  items  into 
Sweden  — by  filling  out  im- 
port forms  in  Latin.  Banned 


coral  has  sneaked  through 
customs  because  inspectors 
foiled  to  recognize  Its  scien- 
tific name,  officials  admit 

Dirty  dancing  Pakistan's 
new  government  has 
banned  men  and  women 
from  dancing  together  on 
state- run  television  as  part 
of  its  plans  to  promote  Is- 
lamic culture.  “Mixed  and 
lewd  dances  must  be 
stopped."  said  a new  10- 
polnt  television  charter. 

Blow  for  lovers  Singapore’s 
Court  of  Appeal  has  ruled 
that  oral  sex  Is  a criminal  of- 
fence unless  performed  as 
part  of  foreplay.  The  court 


said  fellatio  and  cunnilingus 
were  “unnatural  acts”  unless 
they  eventually  led  to 
intercourse. 

Saint  alive  Venezuelan 
doctors  have  been  baffled 
by  an  image  of  a revexed 
doctor  and  candidate  for 
sainthood  that  has  ap- 
peared In  an  X-ray  of  a 
boy’s  stomach.  They  say  the 
ghostly  form  bears  a strik- 
ing resemblance  to  Dr  Jose 
Gregorio  Hernandez,  a 
bowler-hatted  19th-century 
GP  who  healed  the  poor  for 
free  and  is  credited  by 
many  Venezuelans  with. mi- 
raculous  powers.  _ 
Compiledfrom  agencies 
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sharp  en: 


Opium  and  love  affairs 


PROFESSIONAL.  No 
other  word  can  de- 
scribe somebody 
who  . -produced 
three-score  books 
and  innumerable  articles.  Not 
that  Emily  Hahn,  who  has 
died  aged  91.  was  a study- 
bound  drudge.  After  all.  her 
first  book,  in  1930,  was  Seduc- 
tio  ad  Absurdum,  subtitled 
“the  principles  and  practices 
of  seduction. " Down  the  years 
she  would  write  on.  among 
much  else,  zoos,  diamonds, 
Fanny  Burney,  Ireland,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Aphra  Behn,  James 
Brooke  of  Sarawak,  spirits 
and  demons,  and  Raffles  — 
not  to  mention  the  China  and 
Africa  which,  played  so  great 
a part  in  the  life  of  a woman 
determined  not  to  be  .hide- 
bound by  the  attitudes  of  her 
hometown,  St  Louis. 

The  daughter  of  a salesman, 
she  had  an  early  desire  to  be  a 
mining  engineer,,  and  per- 
sisted with  it  in  the  face  of 
chauvinistic  scorn  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  from 
which  she  graduated  In  192& 
Meanwhile,  she  had  trav- 
elled the  country  by  automo- 
bile. which  prompted  her  to 
write  articles,  duly  taken  by 
the  New  Yorker  (where  her 


Much  of  Hahn’s 
future  was 
determined  by 
a gibbon  and 
by  a man 

final  piece  appeared  last 
Christmas).  After  scriptwrit- 
ing in  Hollywood,  and  work- 
ing in  New  York,  she  left  for 
Africa  in  1930. 

‘'Young  and  impulsive,  I 
had  gone  to  Africa  because  I'd 
always  wanted  to,  because  I 
had  just  enough  money  to  get 
me  there,  and  because  some- 
body at  home  owed  me 
enough  to  get  me  back  again.’ 
She  had  to  stay  put,  for  the 
very  day  that  these  funds 
were  wired  through  London, 
they  immediately  dwindled 
when  the  country  came  off  I 
the  Gold  Standard.  “I  have  a 
mental  picture  of  a strong- 
room beneath  the  bank  full  of  | 
coins  and  notes  that  all 
shrank  in  one  instant.’'. 

Enforced  stay  among  ani- 
mals, pygmies  (and  an  ency- 
clopaedia) in  the  Belgian 
Congo  only  increased  a pas- 
sion for  the  country  (de- 
scribed in  Congo  Solo),  espe- 
cially when  she  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  Depression; 
“Men  selling  apples  on  street 
corners,  people  sleeping 
under  the  ornamental  bridges 


Emily  Hahn. . . wonderfully  un-suburban 


of  Central  Park  . . . Africa  of- 
fered escape,  not  from  pov- 
erty but  from  the  shame  of 
poverty."  -!• 

It  was  to  be  a long  route 
that  took  her  back.  In  the 
mid-l930s,  after  some  unsatis- 
factory liaisons,  she  and  her 
sister  left  California  by  ship, 
and  stopped  off  in  Shanghai 
for  a weekend.  In  Emily’s 
case  a . few  .days  became  sev- 
eral wild  years,  both  politi- 
cally — China  was  in  the 


throes  of  revolution  and  at 
war  with  Japan  — and  in  her 
penchant  for  opium  and  love 
affiairs.- 

One  of  these  was  with  the 
cultured  man-about-town  Sin- 
may  Zau.  another  with  a Brit- 
ish naval  officer.  "At  dinner 
that  night  on  board  the  gun- 
boat I held  up  my  glass  of 
wine  and  said,  “Gentlemen,  1 
give  you  — ’ Expectantly  the 
officers  held  up  their  glasses 
. . . “Mrs  Simpson,’  I finished. 


The  captain  was  the  first  to 
speak,  as  they  lowered  their 
goblets  to  the  tablecloth  un- 
tasted. “Please  pass  the  pota- 
toes,’ he  said  stiffly." 

All  this  she  described  in  the 
candid,  sprawling  China  To 
Me  of 1945  (reissued  by  Virago 
but  now  out  c&  print),  a more 
vivacious  book  than  her  ac- 
count of  The  Soong  Sisters, 
one  of  whom  married  Chiang 
Kai-Shek.  Much  of  her  fixture 
was  determined  by  a gibbon 


and  by  a man.  The  gibbon, 
called  Mr  Mills,  was  part  of  a 
lifelong  passion  for  animals, 
and,  as  for  Major  Charles 
Boxer,  a British  Intelligence 
officer  in  Hong  Kong,  she 
noted,  “I  don’t  know  why  I 
have  always  had  so  little  con- 
science about  married  men.” 

Boxer,  who  survives  her, 
was  more  than  a fling.  He  not 
only  offered  to  take  care  of 
the  gibbons  should  she  have 
to  leave  hut  on  hearing  her 


say  at  a restaurant  table  that 
she  could  not  have  children, 
he  replied,  "of  course  you 
can.  rn  bet  you  anything  you 
like."  Later,  in  a taxi,  he  con- 
tinued. "Do  you  really  want  a 
child?  If  so.  HI  let  you  have 
one  ...  Let’s  have  one.  I'll 
take  care  of  it  It  can  be  my 
heir.  Just  to  things  all 
right  if  1 can  get  a divorce 
and  if  it  all  works  out  we 
might  even  get  married.  If  we 
want  to.  that  is,  and  after  a 
long  time  for  considering." 

Which  is  what  happened, 
without  shame  and  with  some 
twists  to  events.  They  made 
no  secret  of  it  The  birth  of 
the  girl.  Carola,  was  by  Cae- 
sarean ("I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  operation.  It  was  my  ideal 
of  an  experience:  something 
happening  to  you  that  you 
can  watch  without  feeling 
it").  Soon  after.  Boxer  was 
captured  by  the  Japanese;  she 
and  the  baby  stayed  on  to 
visit  him  every  day  for  as 
long  as  possible;  she  stuck  it 
out  — amid  the  terror  and 
turmoil  — even  when  not 
allowed  to  see  him  for  18 
months. 

This  certainly  made  for 
long  considering  of  marriage, 
and  Boxer’s  offer  of  it  came 
when  she  was  finally  pre- 


The  marriage  offer 
came  when  she 
was  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  for  the 
safety  of  America 


vailed  upon  to  leave  for  the 
safety  of  America.  There, 
after  his  near-execution  and 
subsequent  release,  they  mar- 
ried. and  led  a transatlantic 
life.  He,  as  Professor  of  Portu- 
guese at  London  University 
and  author  of  many  historical 
volumes,  was  often  in  Hert- 
fordshire. and  she  tax-exiled 
in  New  York  — or  in  some 
far-flung  comer  of  the  world. 

Hers  is  a briskly  engaging 
style,  perhaps  encapsulated 
in  the  American  subtitle  of 
Love  Conquers  Nothing:  "a 
glandular  history  of  civilisa- 
tion." If.  for  example,  there 
have  since  been  more  schol- 
arly biographies  of  Fanny 
Burney  than  hers  of  1950. 
they  do  not  have  the  same 
spirit.  An  obituary  can 
scarcely  do  justice  to  the  en- 
ergy of  this  wonderfully  un- 
suburban  woman:  a collection 
of  her  letters  would  be 
welcome. 


Christopher  Hawtree 


Emily  Hahn,  writer,  bom  1905; 
died  February  18. 1907 


David  Bingham 

Sailor  who  sold  Britain’: 


‘In  Ms  mind  it  was  Hk<% 
workin g.for  Tesco’ . . . David 
and  Manrecn  Ringham 


AVID  Bingham,  who 
has  died  aged  56  in  a 
car  accident,  was  in 
1972  sentenced  to  21  years  in 
prison  for  what  the  judge  at 
bis  trial  called  “an  amazing 
act  of  treachery”  — spying  for 
the  Soviet  Union  for  money. 

He  was  recruited  by  GRU. 
the  Soviet  military  intelli- 
gence agency,  after  his  wife, 
Maureen,  approached  the 
Soviet  embassy  in  London  in 
1970.  The  couple  were  heavily 
in  debt.  Moscow  could  not  be- 
lieve their  luck  — Bingham 
was  an  electronics  and  under- 
water warfare  expert  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

For  two  years,  he  supplied 
his  spymasters  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  navy's  sonar 
equ  ipment,  submarine 
weapons  such  as  torpedoes, 
and  details  of  secret  opera- 


tions against  Soviet  ships.  He 
left  the  films  at  dead-letter 
drops  around  Guildford, 
Surrey.  In  return,  the  Rus- 
sians gave  him  £2,800. 

In  1972,  unable  to  cope  with 
growing  pressure  both  from 
the  GRU  for  more  informa- 
tion, and  from  his  creditors, 
he  confessed  to  his  command- 
mg  officer.  His  wife  was  jafled 
for  two-and-a-half  years  for 
making  the  initial  approach  to 
toe  Soviet  embassy. 

Sbe  said  yesterday  that 
Bingham  sold  secrets  to  the 
Russians  because  of  toe  finan- 
cial pressure  he  was  under.  “I 
knew  why  be  did  it.  He  had 
worked  very,  very  hard  and 
got  to  be  an  officer  and  when 
he  was  on  course  to  be  an 
officer  we  had  three  children 
...  He  just  could  not  do  it  with 
no  money  coming  in. 


“I  took  the  letters  from  him 
to  the  Russian  embassy.  He 
always  said  he  was  not  pass- 
ing secrets.  In  his  mind  he 
thought  it  was  like  waricing 
for  Tesco.” 

His  daughter,  Donna  Wil- 
kins, who  lives  in  Bourne- 
mouth, said  she  had  not  seen 
her  father  properly  for  two 
years.  “I  have  had  to  spend 
my  whole  life  remembering 
him  as  a spy,  because  every 
time  it’s  been  in  the  papers  it’s 
all  been  brought  up  again.  I 
remember  he  spied  and  it's 
affected  our  lives  ever  since 
and  it’s  affecting  it  again 
now". 

HER  tether  never  spoke 
about  why  he  spied.  He 
used  to  say  he  regretted 
what  be  had  done.  “He  wanted 
people  to  think  he  was  not 


David  Bingham,  that  he  was 
someone  else.  People  thought 
he  was  wonderful  but  toe  min- 
ute people  cottoned  on  to  who 
he  was  he  would  just  get  up 
and  move  on  to  another  place 
and  another  job  and  try  to  set 
up  his  life  again.” 

Bingham  was  released  in 
1981  when  he  adopted  a new 

identity,  using  the  name 
David  Brough.  In  his  search 
for  new  friends  and  a new  life, 
he  became  vice-president  of 
Bournemouth’s  Conservative 
Club,  with  an  office  a few 
yards  away  from  the  local 
Tory  MP,  David  Atldnson. 
However,  be  was  later  recog- 
nised by  a former  colleague, 
and  lied  to  a new  home  near 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  with  his 
second  wife.  May.  He  was 
manager  of  an  alternative 
therapy  centre. 


Doubts  remain  about  the 
value  of  the  information  he 
passed  to  the  Soviets.  GRU 
agents  suspected  that  his  wife 
was  leading  them  into  a trap, 
and  it  is  possible  that  MI5 
watchers  saw  her  entering  the 
embassy.  There  were  sugges- 
tions later  that  the  security 
services  knew  all  about  Bing- 
ham and  ensured  he  only  had 
access  to  information  of  lim- 
ited value. 

This  could  explain  his 
release  on  parole  after  only 
eight  years  in  prison  — le- 
niency which  certainly  did 
not  reflect  the  trial  judge’s 
claim  that  the  damage  Bing- 
ham did  was  "incalculable". 


Richard  Norton-Tayfor 


David  Bingham,  spy,  bom  April 
16. 1940;  died  February  20.  1997 


Daniil  Shafran 


Last  of  a lost 
cellists’  tribe 


THE  CELLIST  Daniil 
Shafran.  who  has  died 
aged  74,  remained  for 
westerners  a tantalis- 
ing figure,  so  few  were  his 
forays  out  of  his  native  Rus- 
sia. His  recordings  have  be- 
come a cellist’s  treasure 
trove:  they  include  the  Sho- 
stakovich sonata  with  the 
composer  at  the  piano,  and 
both  Kabalevsky  concertos 
with  Kabalevsky’  conducting 
(the  second  concerto  was 
written  for  Shafran).  He 
might  not  have  been  a fam- 
iliar figure  in  the  West,  but 
that  certainly  didn't  stop 
cellists  from  following  his 
every  move  and  touching  his 
garment  whenever  possible. 

A contemporary  of  his  ex- 
compatriot Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich, Shafran  remains  a 
more  shadowy  figure  because 
he  stayed  behind.  At  one 
time,  though,  the  two  cellists 
were  sharing  the  same  first 
prizes  at  competitions  in 
Prague  and  Budapest  in  the 
1940s  and  early  1950s. 

Shafran  was  born  in  Lenin- 
grad into  a family  of  musi- 
cians and  continued  in  the 
steps  of  his  father,  who  was 
principal  cello  in  the  Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic  for  30 
years.  His  father  taught  him 
to  play  when  he  was  eight  and 
two  years  later  Daniil  joined 
a group  or  specially-gifted 
children  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  where  the  em- 
phasis was  on  music. 

Daniil  made  his  debut  with 
the  Leningrad  Philharmonic 
at  10.  playing  Tchaikovsky’s 
Rococo  Variations  under  the 
British  conductor  Alfred 
Coates  iwho  gave  him  the 
advice  to  walk  on  to  the  stage 
as  if  strolling  in  a park  — 
wasted  words,  as  it  happened, 
since  Shafran  forever  dashed 
on  to  the  platform).  It  was  his 
recording  of  these  variations, 
made  at  1-5.  which  first  alerted 
the  West  to  Shafran’s  aston- 
ishing virtuosity. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
he  was  evacuated  to  Novosi- 
birsk. temporary  home  of  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic. 
There  he  played  several  con- 
certos with  the  orchestra;  this 
early  repertoire  included 
Schumann.  Haydn.  Dvorak 
and  Boccherini.  Post-war,  he 
carried  off  many  competition 
awards  in  the  eastern  bloc 
and  much  later  became  a val- 
ued member  of  the  jury  of  toe 
biennial  Tchaikovsky  compe- 
tition held  in  Moscow.  He 
enjoyed  teaching,  but  never 
held  a permanent  post  in  a 
conservatoire,  though  a lucky 
few  encountered  him  at 
masterclasses  in  Germany, 
Yugoslavia,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Shafran  did  go  abroad  to 
give  recitals,  particularly  to 
Japan  and  the  US  (at  his  Car- 
negie Hall  concert,  he  was 
likened  to  Casals  and  Eman- 
uel Feuermann).  but  he  had 
only  once  appeared  in  Brit- 
ain, in  the  early  1960s.  until 
his  two  recent  Wigmore  Hall 
recitals,  masterminded  by 
Steven  Isserlis. 

A player  not  afraid  to  be  a 
complete  individual,  he 
claimed  his  Inspiration  came 
from  three  quite  different 
sources:  pianist  Sviatoslav 
Richter,  baritone  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau  and  baller- 
ina Galina  Ulanova.  Appre- 
ciating the  artistry  of  fellow 
musicians  is  hardly  unusual, 
but  it  was  from  Ulanova  that 
Shafran  understood  the  point 
of  sustaining  a legato  line. 

Shafran  was  a cellist  who 
gave  us  frustrating]}’  little 
access  to  his  playing  and  led  a 
musical  life  undiluted  by  con- 
tact outside  his  homeland.  At 
least  the  recordings  give 
cellists,  and  others,  some- 
thing to  hold  on  to. 

He  leaves  a widow  and  a 
daughter. 


Anne  Inglis 

Steven  Isserlis  writes:  As  a 

cellist,  Daniil  Shafran  was  a 
controversial  figure. 


Shafran magical 

arousing  extreme  reactions;  I 
believe  he  was  in  some  ways 
toe  greatest  cellist  I have 
ever  heard  live  or  on  disc. 
His  freedom  of  expression 
was  complete,  his  command 
of  the  instrument  so 
effortless  that  it  seemed  to 
convey  the  very  essence  of 
his  musical  spirit. 

I became  a fan  of  his  from 
the  age  of  12.  It  became  a 
bond  between  myself  and 
other  musicians  if  we 
discovered  that  we  were 
Shafran  fanatics.  But  1 found 
he  also  had  his  violent 
detractors:  one  well-known 
cellist,  on  bearing  1 admired 
Shafran.  recommended  that  1 
visit  a psychiatrist. 

I got  no  chance  to  meet  my 
hero  until  1987,  when  J 
persuaded  the  Strad 
magazine  to  commission  me 
to  interview  him  when  I was 
in  Moscow.  Meeting  Shafran 
was  a huge  thrill  — despite 
the  presence  of  a neo- 
Stalinist  interpreter.  I was 
still  sad,  however,  never  to 
have  heard  him  live,  and  the 
prospect  of  doing  so  seemed 
to  be  receding.  Discussing 
this  with  my  friend,  the 
Finnish  pianist  Olli 
Mustonen.  the  idea  of 
inviting  Shafran  to  Britain 
emerged.  The  upshot  was 
that  Olli.  Bidduiph 
Recordings  and  I presented 
Shafran  at  the  Wigmore  Hall 
in  April  1995.  in  his  first 
British  concert  for  30  years. 

IT  proved  to  be  a very 
special  occasion. 
Although  Shafran’s 
technique  was  no  longer 
as  flawless  as  it  bad  been, 
glories  abounded  throughout 
toe  recital  especially  in  the 
many  encores  — always  a 
notable  feature  in  a Shafran 
recital.  His  way  of  turning 
conventional  string-playing 
wisdom  on  its  head  ensured, 
as  always,  a vast  range  of 
reactions.  As  one  musician 
put  it:  “It’s  as  if  he  were  the 
last  survivor  of  a lost  tribe  of 
cellists!"  At  the  meal  after 
the  concert,  I found  Shafran 
to  be  such  a charming  and 
charismatic  raconteur  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1 
forgot  to  eat  my  food. 

We  are  lucky  that  Shafran 
left  us  so  many  recordings. 
He  was  a Russian  musician 
through  and  through,  and  for 
me  it  is  his  discs  of  Russian 
music  particularly  (though 
by  no  means  exclusively) 
that  are  revelatory.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  them  are 
unavailable  at  present  — 
hopefully,  only  temporarily. 
Those  interested  should  try 
to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  his 
recordings  of  (for  instance) 
short  pieces  by  Tchaikovsky 
and  others;  the  two 
Kabalevsky  concertos;  his 
RCA  record  of  sonatas  by 
Schubert  and  Shostakovitch. 
with  Lydia  Pecherskaya;  and 
his  unbelievable  live 
performance  of  Prokofiev’s 
Sinfonia  Concertante  — - all 
excellent  introductions  to  the 
fervent  and  magical  world  of 
Shafran. 


Daniil  Shafran,  cellist,  bom 
January  13. 1923;  died 
February  7. 1 997 


Face  to  Faith 


Christians  should  beware 
the  terrors  of  the  Bible 


John  Kennedy 


THE  BIBLE  is  a problem, 
and  Christians  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  A 
recent  televLslon  image  illumi- 
nates the  issue.  It  showedPope 
John  Paul  n celebrating  the 
Mass  ih  the  pristine  calm  of 
the  SistineCelL  But  above  the 
Holy  Father,  Michelangelo’s 
Last  Judgment  glowered,  ap- 
pearing to  relish  the  destruc- 
tion of  erring  mankind.  The 
celebrants  below  seemed 
oblivious  to  what  loomed  over 
them.  The  Church  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  acknowledge  the  nature 
of  our  scriptures,  some  of 
which  are  inhumane  beyond 
belief. 

For  example,  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Calf  is  familiar,  but  its 
final  scene  is  not  Moses 
returns  from  Mount  Sinai 
bearing  the  commandments, 
written  on  tablets  of  stone  by 
theflnger  of  God.  Meantime, 


the  Israelites  have  pooled  their 
gold,  and  fashioned  an  object  of 
worship.  The  Almighty  vows 
to  destroy  the  whole  people. 
Moses  argues  for  a lesser  pun- 
ishment The  Levltes.  the  elite 
guard,  are  to  go  among  the 
people  and  kflL  The  deed  Is 
done;  three  thousand  are 
slaughtered,  and  the  Levites 
are  rewarded  with  the  heredi- 
tary priesthood.  But  this  is  not 
simply  rough  justice;  the  Le- 
vites  are  told  especially  to  kffl 
their  brothers,  friends  and 
neighbours.  In  any  ordinary 
sense  cf  the  word,  this  is  eviL 
Another  example  is  the 
story  of  God's  favour  passing 
from  King  Saul  to  David.  The 
Prophet  Samuel  ordered  Saul 
to  extirpate  the  Amalekites, 
which  Saul  does  to  all  but 
Agag.  the  Amalekfte  king.  But 
Samuetlnslsts  that  Saulhas 
failed  God  utterly . so  before 
Saul's  eyes,  be  cuts  Agag  to 
pieces.  Not  only  Agag,  but  his 
whole  people  are  eliminated. 


The  death  of  an  individual 
is  little,  but  crucially  the  loss 
of  posterity  for  a people  is  alL 
But  we  duck  the  real  content  of 
this  terrible  tale.  This  is  not 
an  isolated  atrocity,  it  is  toe 
ethical  point  upon  which  toe . 
future  of  Israel  turns.  Saul 
does  not  baulk  at  genocide  — 
he  simply  fails  to  understand 
the  nature  of  obedience. 

Elsewhere,  human  en- 
deavour is  continually 
blighted  by  a malevolent  all- 
powerful  Deity.  In  epics  such 
as  the  Iliad  and  the  Mahabhar- 
ata  the  Gods  and  heroes  are 
burdened  with  human  frailty, 
driven  by  passion  and  doomed 
by  fate.  Only  in  the  Bible  is 
there  a melodrama  of  blind 
obedience  to  brute  power  in 
toe  name  of  absolute  morality. 

It  is  claimed  that  toe  New 
Testament  transcends  these 
horrors.  John’s  Gospel 
rejoices  that  God  so  loved  toe 
world  that  he  gave  His  only 
son  so  that  whoever  believes 


in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
receive  everlasting  life.  But 
these  comfortable  words  quite 
logically  entail  toe  following 
— that  God  so  hates  toe  world 
that  whoever  does  not  cor- 
rectly believe  shall  not  enjoy 
eternal  life.  This  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  delight  denied,  but 
of  pain  inflicted.  Agag  did  not 
share  Samuel’s  blood,  and  was 
killed;  those  who  fail  to  share 
John’s  religious  opinions  face 
an  eternity  of  torment.  The 
Bible  closes  with  the  bulk  of 
humanity  consigned  to  perpet- 
ual suffering  in  the  terrors  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

AT  LEAST  three  commu- 
nities of  faith  have  to 
make  sense  of  all  this. 
and  they  df>  iff)  fl’tfnpiflhingly 
wefl.  Jews,  Christians  and 
Muslims  are  embedded  in  rich 
and  complex  traditions  which 
transform  the  biblical  mate- 
rial and  use  it  to  serve  toeir 
own,  usually  benign,  pur- 
poses. They  also  censor  it  to 
serve  those  purposes.  One 
marvellous  example  lies  in 
the  Methodist  "Disciple”  pro- 
gramme, designed  to  lead 
groups  through  an  intensive 
two-year  study  of  the  Bihla 
But  the  scheme  is  so  shaped  as 
to  build  up  a decent,  kindly, 
ardent  fellowship  in  Christ 
that  filters  out  the  difficult 
material. 


It  is  toe  less  liberal  schools 
of  biblical  study  that  are  more 
troubling.  There  Is  a Protes- 
tant tradition  which  is  partic- 
ularly meagre  and  impover- 
ished. It  claims  that  to  read  the 
Bible  is  to  have  Immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  word  of  God,  un- 
modified by  culture,  or  indeed 
by  common  humanity.  This  is 
barely  religion;  it  is  essen- 
tially a perverse  form  of  primi- 
tive literary  scientism.  It  is 
bizarre,  for  instance,  to  imag- 
ine that  rules  about  contempo- 
rary sexual  practice  can  be 
drawn  from  so  strange  a text 
as  Leviticus. 

It  is  especially  important 
that  Christians  should  con- 
front the  difficulties  of  toe 
Bible.  In  our  own  century  the 
fierce  notions  rooted  in  it 
have  slipped  toe  Christian 
leash  and  run  wild.  The  Nazi 
and  Soviet  schemes  of  exter- 
mination were  made  even 
more  terrible  by  toe  reasoned 
justifications  that  were  of- 
fered — genocide  made  ethical 
and  toe  logic  of  class  war  pur- 
sued without  mercy.  These 
unique  evils  echo  central  ele- 
ments of  the  Bible  too  closely 
to  be  ignored. 


John  Kennedy,  Secretary  tor 
Public  issues  tor  the  Methodist 
Church,  begins  a four-week 
series  considering  the  "dark 
side"  of  the  Bible. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Among  the  golf  books  on  toe 
shelves  of  Bruce  Forsyth  (69 
today),  is  a copy  of  John  Os- 
borne’s The  Entertainer.  He 
may  not  be  broken-down  but 
he  uses  camp  as  a dialect,  as 
Archie  Rice  did;  he  has  that 
insider’s  edge  on  collusion 
with  the  audience  (“I  can  lip- 
read,  dear,  that  was  very  hurt- 
ful...  Ill  have  you  removed — 
there  are  vans  outside");  it’s 
very  dose  to  Archie’s  “Don’t 
clap  too  hard,  it’s  a very  old 
building”.  Rice  never  put  in 
toe  effortflilness.  though,  of 
Boy  Bruce,  the  Mighty  Atom 
— "available  for  anything” 
said  toe  first  ad  in  toe  Stage 
after  he’d  practised  tap-danc- 
ing mi  toe  corrugated  roofs  of 


his  dad’s  10  lock-up  garages. 
Nor  did  Rice  have  toe  cocky 
conceit;  Bructe  parked  his 
Roller  on  double  yellow  lines 
outside  toe  studio  because  he 
knew  he  could  pay  the  fines; 
although  he  hasn’t  come  so  Sir 

as  to  forget  that  to  his  game- 
show  contestants  the  prizes 
are  worth  having. 

Today ‘s  other  birthdays : 
Michael  Chang,  tennis 
player.  25;  Sheila  Hancock, 
actress.  64;  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy.  65;  The  Dncbess  of 
Kent.  64;  Sir  John  Kerr,  am- 
bassador to  Washington,  55; 
Niki  Lauda,  motor  racing 

champion,  48;  Sir  John  Mills, 
actor,  film  director.  89;  Miou- 
Mlou  (Sylvette  Hery), 

French  actress.  48;  Nigel 
Planer,  actor.  44;  Julie  Wal- 
ters, actress,  47. 

Tomorrow s birthdays:  Lord 
Ezra,  former  chairman. 
National  Coal  Board,  78;  Peter 
Fonda,  film  actor,  director,  57; 
Sylvie  GulUem.  principal 
guest  dancer  with  the  Royal 
Ballet  32;  Nicholas  Kenyon, 
controller.  Radio  3. 46;  John 
Lewis.  Head  Master,  Eton  Col- 
lege, 55;  Brian  Miles,  director, 
RNLI.  60;  Anton  Mosimann, 
chef  and  restaurateur,  50;  The 
Rt  Rev  Dom  Aelred  Watkin. 
titular  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
79. 


Death  Notices 


MARTIN-  On  lMl  February,  suddenly  in 
Franco.  Michael  Anthony  of  Wad  hurst 

much  lovod  Partner  w JENNET  and  too 
beloved  ton  ol  BEVERLY  and  WILLIAM. 
Requiem  Mass  has  taken  place. 


In  Memoriam 


LACEY,  (ton.  12  years  today.  Remembered 
with  love 

VMER,  Sandy.  222.9*  Always  trussed, 
ever  pratatL  Brian. 


Births 


WATERS  on  February  13to  to  Prtcdie  (n9e 
Phillips)  end  Roper  a son.  Jack  Fiotsner 
Daniel. 


Birthdays 


CLARKSON.  David.  Happy  30w  birthday 
wim  iota  of  love.  Tracey  and  Pnn  wx 

Edward  Chapman  Is  19  today,  love  Irani 
Mian,  Dad  t Amy. 


Marriages 


WMORAVEriHORNTON.  Cro&Eley  and 
Susan  Tttormon  aw  delighted  to  announce 
toe  marriage  between  toeir  daughter  Lucy 
Josephine  of  HighBato.  London  and  Jona- 
than at  Kiunam,  East  Ypno.  son  oi  Doro- 
thea. u lake  place  at  3pm  Friday  289) 
February  1997  al  Wood  Green  Rente tw 
OWee.  London. 

■To  piece  your  announcement  telephone 
01  n r 13  4567  or  10a  01/1  713  4123oelwoen 
9am  and  3pm  Mcn-Fn. 
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When  justice 
is  forged 

The  system  needs  cleansing 

THE  BRIDGEWATER  THREE  were  released  yesterday 
in  an  atmosphere  of  euphoria  and  bitterness  but  amid 
total  incredulity  how  such  a gross  miscarriage  of  justice 

could  have  taken  so  long  to  be  put  right  That  it  was 
unravelled  at  all  owes  nothing  to  a sclerotic  judicial 
system  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  a cancer  at  its 
heart  — in  the  form  of  falsified  police  evidence  — and 
which  right  until  the  moment  of  their  release  yesterday 
morning  treated  the  three  prisoners  with  shabby  con- 
tempt It  was  only  because  of  the  devotion  of  family, 
solicitors  and  the  investigative  skills  of  Paul  Foot,  who 
locked  on  to  his  prey  with  the  dedication  of  a heat- 
seeking  missile,  that  anything  at  all  has  happened  after 
nearly  18  years.  Without  such  efforts  the  Bridgewater 
Three  (the  fourth  having  already  died  in  prison)  would 
have  been  left  to  rot  until  they  left  jail  unpardoned, 
their  lives  totally  ruined  by  a crime  they  did  not 
commit  They  were  not  angels.  Two  were  armed 
burglars  who,  armed  with  a sawn-off  shotgun,  robbed 
an  83-year-old  retired  farmer,  but  murder  is  a crime 
apart  and  that  they  did  not  do.  Tory  MPs  who  continue 
to  bay  for  the  return  of  the  death  penalty  should  ponder 
how  many  innocent  people  — the  Guildford  Four,  the 
Birmingham  Six  and  now  the  Bridgewater  Three  — 
might  well  have  been  executed  by  the  state. 

Everyone’s  thoughts  will  be  filled  with  relief  for  those 
released  — tinged  with  guilt  because  we  are  all  part  of 
the  public  opinion  that  took  far  too  long  to  be  mobilised 
— coupled  with  redoubled  sympathy  for  Carl  Bridgewa- 
ter’s family  and  for  Carl  himself  whose  life  was  snuffed 
out  at  13  by  someone  yet  to  be  prosecuted.  But  that  must 
not  stop  two  vital  steps  being  taken.  First,  there  must  a 
thorough  independent  investigation  into  what  was.  al- 
leged in  court  yesterday  as  “serious  and  substantial 
widespread  police  malpractice”  reaching  right  to  the 
top  ranks.  This  must  not  be  conducted — as  John  Major 
imprudently  hinted  yesterday  — by  the  police  them- 
selves because  it  is  they  who  are  on  trial.  The  allegation 
by  Jeremy  Roberts  QC,  for  the  Crown,  could  hardly  be 
more  serious  — that  two  police  officers,  Leake  and 
Perkins,  fabricated  a false  statement  from  Vincent 
Hickey  to  encourage  and  provoke  Pat  Molloy  into 
malting  admissions  and  confessions  that  were  not  true. 
The  forgery  was  only  finally  discovered  two  weeks  ago. 
Electrostatic  tests  revealed  that  Hickey’s  signature  had 
been  forged  and  he  wasn’t  the  author  of  the  document 
that  had  provoked  Molloy  — after  being  interrogated 
and  tortured  for  55  hours  without  access  to  a solicitor — 
to  sign  a trumped-up  confession. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a series  of  acts  of  police 
criminality,  yet  how  many,  if  any,  police  officers  have 
been  punished?  Steps  to  avoid  a repetition  have  already 
been  taken,  such  as  the  Criminal  Cases  Review  Com- 
mission , but  this  doesn't  remove  the  need  for  the  most 
thorough  investigation  into  all  aspects  — including  the 
role  of  home  secretaries,  the  rules  about  disclosure  of 
documents  and  the  procedures  for  other  cases  of 
wrongful  imprisonment  deprived  of  the  publicity  this 
case  has  received.  Some  experts  have  urged  a judicial 
review  but  it  would  have  to  be  done  properly  because 
the  role  and  structure  of  the  judiciary  are  also  on  trial. 

The  second  vital  step  is  to  find  the  person  or  persons 
who  did  kill  Carl  Bridgewater.  One  name  has  already 
seeped  into  the  public  domain,  which  makes  it  doubly 
important  that  this  time  around  the  police  don’t  fall 
under  the  same  public  pressures  to  find  someone 
quickly  at  any  cost  The  Bridgewater  Three  case  along 
with  the  other  notorious  miscamages  of  the  1970s  have 
fractured  the  reputation  of  Britain  as  a place  where 
ordinary  people  can  get  a fair  trial  The  public  need  to 
be  reassured  that  police  corruption  is  rare  and  will  not 
be  repeated.  But  it  will  be  a long  time  before  Britain's 
reputation  for  justice  is  restored.  Finding  the  killer  of 
Carl  Bridgewater  is  the  necessary  first  step. 


But  many  shouldn’t  be  there  at  ail 


THE  CHIEF  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Sir  David  Rams- 
botham,  yesterday  lifted  the  lid  on  the  “unacceptable” 
conditions  in  some  women's  prisons.  In  three  highly- 
critical  reports,  he  detailed  incidences  of  violence, 
bullying  and  sexual  assault  at  Risley  in  Cheshire, 
Holloway  in  London,  and  Low  Newton  in  Durham.  He 
highlighted  the  special  needs  of  women  inmates  and 
called  for  the  appointment  of  a director  of  women’s 
prisons  at  the  most  senior  level  to  ensure  that  those 
needs  are  better  met  All  very  laudable.  Despite  scare 
stories  of  a rising  tide  of  female  violence,  women  still 
form  only  four  per  cent  of  the  prison  population,  with  a 
tiny  proportion  in  for  violent  offences.  Inevitably,  their 
needs  are  marginalised  in  a male-dominated  system. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  governors  in  charge  of 
the  three  women’s  jails  so  harshly  criticised  are  all 
men.  Last  week,  this  paper  detailed  a row  at  Risley  over 
governor  Katie  Dawson,  who  is  taking  the  Prison 
Service  to  an  industrial  tribunal.  Until  recently.  Daw- 
son ran  the  women’s  wing  at  Risley,  winning  wide- 
spread support  from  officers  and  inmates  for  her  work 
to  improve  conditions.  Following  a suicide  at  the  jail 
last  year,  a more  senior  male  governor  was  put  in 
charge.  Dawson  is  claiming  sex  discrimination.  “Our 
biggest  problems  are  lack  of  staff  and  lack  of  under- 
standing from  the  male  management"  one  disappointed 
prison  officer  said.  “There  is  a big  difference  between 
women  and  men  in  prison.  Women  are  the  carers.  They 
are  leaving  behind  children,  homes,  pets,  perhaps 
elderly  dependent  relatives  — they  have  a lot  of 
problems  and  they  don’t  conform  as  easily  as  men.” 
Dawson  responded  to  those  needs. 

Sir  David  is  right  to  call  for  the  appointment  of  a chief 
of  women's  prisons.  Holloway  — out  of  which  be 
stalked  during  the  course  of  his  inspection  last  year, 
horrified  at  what  he  found  there  — should  never  be 
allowed  to  happen  again.  But  a more  fundamental  issue 
in  women's  prisons  — and  in  men’s  too  — is  the  huge 
rise  in  inmates.  In  the  last  year,  the  number  of  women 
prisoners  has  shot  up  by  25  per  cent  to  2,480  — it  was 
announced  yesterday  that  a juvenile  detention  centre  in 
Derbyshire  is  being  converted  into  a women’s  prison 
Presumably,  it  will  be  filled  — like  the  other  10  female 
jails  — largely  with  women  convicted  of  theft,  handling 
stolen  goods,  forgery  or  failing  to  pay  fines.  Hardly  a 
danger  to  society.  As  well  as  appointing  a chief  of 
women's  prisons,  we  should  be  malting  much  greater 
use  of  community  penalties,  rather  than  putting  women 
behind  bars  who  might  be  better  helped  back  in  society. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Before  Deng  was 
even  cold  . . . 


COR  encouraging  the  mar- 
r ket  commentators  tell  us, 
Deng  Xiaoping  was  a good 
man;  for  shooting  demonstra- 
tors, be  was  a bad  one  (Great 
leader's  shaky  legacy.  Febru- 
ary 20). 

Yet  it  was  the  same  man 
who  did  both,  and  he  did  them 
for  the  same  reasons.  Rarely 
have  the  pro-market  assump- 
tions of  mainstream  political 
comment  brought  forth  such 
an  absurd  contradiction.  The 
reason  the  West  preferred 
Deng  to  Mao  was  simply  that 
he  allowed  them  to  make 
money  In  China.  If  Mao  had 
done  the  same,  they  would 
have  been  equally  indulgent 
with  his  repressions. 

It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  cat  is  black  or 
white.  They  are  all  on  the 
same  side  when  it  comes  to 
hunting  down  the  mice. 

Ed  Horton. 

34BirchGeld  dose, 

Blackbird  Leys, 

Oxford  0X4  SDL. 

/”\NE  might  wonder  at  all 
v-/the  eulogies  Cram  the  lead- 
ers of  world  imperialism  to 
Deng  Xiaoping,  the  butcher  of 
over  1,500  workers  and  stu- 
dents in  Tiananmen  Square. 
But  the  reason  is  simple.  Deng 
adapted  bis  Stalinist  con- 
trolled state  and  society  to 
capitalism  and  the  capitalist 
market-  Deng,  the  Bonaparte, 
ensured  mega-profits  for 
European,  American.  Japa- 
nese and  Asiatic  companies 
and  huge  profits  and  privi- 
leges for  those  in  and  around 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  with  the  resultant 
corruption. 

Capitalism  in  China,  like 
that  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
means  that  in  order  for  a few 
millionaires  to  prosper  and  for 
capitalist  multinationals  to 
make  huge  profits,  the  rights 
of  Chinese  workers  (one  in  six 
earn  less  thana  dollar  a day) 
have  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  the  market  and  its  god, 
profit 

Charlie  Walsh. 

Ebury  Bridge  Road, 

London  S Wl  W 8SX. 

I  FOR  one  am  glad  that  the 
I evil  Chinese  dictator  Deng 
has  died.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  deaths  not  only  of  1,000 
people  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
but  of  far  greater  numbers  in 
Tibet  over  a long  period  of 
time.  There  are  harsh  physi- 
cal punishments,  in  addition 
to  imprisonment  in  Tibet  for 
simply  possessing  a camera, 
or  a picture  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  Government’s  attitude 
is  dictated  by  Foreign  Office 
mandarins,  who  have  always 
been  pro-Chinese  because  of 
“valued  trade  relations". 

Paul  K Mott 
4 Oak  Hill,  Epsom, 

Surrey  KT187BT. 

A MONG  all  the  words  on 
/"Ythe  death  of  Deng,  includ- 
ing your  full-page  obituary, 
there  is  not  a mention  of  a Mrs 
Deng.  Is  this  merely  a slip  of 
the  pen  or  evidence  of  appall- 
ing male  chauvinism  in  toe 
Guardian? 

(Rev)  Peter  H F Duncan. 

179  Windsor  Drive, 

Haxby,  York  Y03  3YD. 


More  transport  gridlock 


THERE  is  more  hope 
for  Britain’s  railways 
than  your  editorial 
(The  RAC  turns  on  its 
wheels,  February  19)  suggests. 
There’s  an  awful  lot  wrong 
with  rail  privatisation,  and 
toe  last  windfall  for  railway 
managers,  coupled  with  South 
West  Trains’  temporary  can- 
cellation of  services,  is  cer- 
tainly tasting  many  rail  nro. 

fesslonals’  optimism.  Yet 
there  is  a positive  side.  There 
is  a feeling  within  the  indus- 
try that  now  toe  dust  from 
franchising  and  Railtrack  pri- 
vatisation has  settled,  people 

can  get  on  with  the  job. 

There  are  still  thousands  of 
men  and  women  on  Britain’s 
railways  who  want  to  run  an 
efficient  and  expanding  net- 
work. As  someone  who 
worked  for  “the  old  BR”  in  the 
1970s,  I saw  a lot  of  that  cre- 
ativity and  enthusiasm  stilled. 
The  tide  is  turning,  with  grow- 
ing public  recognition  that 
rail  travel  is  safe,  convenient 
and  good  for  the  environment 
It's  not  toe  time  to  talk  rail- 
ways down. 

(Dr)  Paul  Salveson. 
Transport  Research  and 
Information  Network. 

6 School  Lane,  Berry  Brow, 
Huddersfield  HD4  7LT. 


YOUR  editorial  recognises 
the  need  for  new  ideas  to 
help  prevent  toe  drift  to  car- 
dominated  transport  systems. 
Most  oar  jouneys  involve 
travelling  less  than  four  miles 
in  an  unshared  vehicle.  For 
the  same  journey,  three 
people  can  travel  by  taxi  for 
the  same  price  as  they  would 
pay  for  three  bus  fares,  and  be 
provided  with  door-to-door 
transport. 

Information  technology 
could  be  used  to  support  the 

provision  of  a "shared  taxi” 
using  a range  of  vehicles 
which  would  follow  dynami- 
cally-scheduled routes.  Such  a 

system  should  form  an 
essential  component  of  an  in- 
tegrated transport  system. 
The  problem  Is  not  the  can 
the  problem  is  single 
occupancy. 

Jim  Williamson. 

3 Sunnyhurst  Cottages, 
Darwen,  Lancs. 

^PHEKE  is  one  other  very 
I good  reason  for  civilising 
the  motor  car:  cars  kill 
people.  In  1995, 1,749  car  occu- 
pants and  783  pedestrians 
died  in  accidents  involving 
cars.  With  toe  price  of  a life 
valued  at  £810,000,  these 
deaths  are  a huge  cost  to  soci- 


ety every  year.  Road  deaths 
remain  the  biggest  killer  in 
our  society  yet  we  seem  to 
take  the  losses  for  granted. 
Taming  toe  car  and  reducing 
loss  of  life  must  remain,  a pri- 
ority for  an  incoming 
government 
Robert  Gifford, 

Executive  Director, 
Parliamentary  Advisory 
Council  For  Transport  Safety. 
St  Thomas’  Hospital 
Lambeth  Palace  Road. 

London  SE17EH. 

DO  OUR  country’s  deci- 
sion-makers ever  con- 
verse with  one  another?  On 
Tuesday,  the  Government 
made  toe  contradictory  an- 
nouncements that,  firstly,  it 
plans  to  spend  nearly  £1-5 
billion  maintaining  roads  and 
bridges  over  the  next  three 
years  (courtesy  of  Sir  George 
Young,  the  Transport  Secre- 
tary), and.  secondly,  that  mea- 
sures are  needed  to  persuade 
people  from,  malting  unneces- 
sary car  journeys  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  country’s  commit- 
ments to  reduce  our  green- 
house-gas emissions  (cour- 
tesy of  John  Gummer,  the 
Environment  Secretary). 

While  I do  not  wish  to  argue 
that  investment  into  our  road 


system  should  be  halted,  I 
would  suggest  that,  In  the 
light  of  our  commitment  to 
reduce  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions, John  Gummer  might 
consider  conversing  more 
closely  with  his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues over  putting  more 
money  into  public  transport 
and  other  alternative  means 
of  transport. 

1 would  hope  that  a future 
government  might  consider 
Cabinet  dialogue  a priority  — 
or  at  the  very  least  be  sen- 
sible enough  to  make  contra- 
dictory announcements  on 
different  days. 

Colette  Curran. 

2  Glendarvon  Street, 

London  SW15 1JS. 

DARE  we  hope  that  the 
pressure  to  sack  incom- 
petent teachers  will  also 
apply  to  those  breathtakingly 
incompetent  civil  servants  in 
the  Department  of  Transport 
who  massively  undersold  BR 
assets  to  Eversholt  Leasing 
and  lost  the  taxpayer  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds? 

R Greenaway. 

Meadow  Bank, 

Duck  Street, 

Little  Easton, 

Dunmow, 

Essex  CM6  2JE. 


Back  to  Benin 

IT  is  Ironic  that  while  the 
British  Museum  Haims  that 
Benue  Grant’s  campaign  to 
return  stolen  artefacts  to 
Beilin  (Report.  February  19) 
does  not  have  the  official  sup- 
port of  the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment, others  cite  that  govern- 
ment's human  rights  record 
as  a reason  not  to  consider 
restitution. 

These  artefacts  were  looted 
from  the  palace  in  Benin  In  an 
act  which,  even  100  years  ago. 
would  have  been  considered 
illegal  in  Europe.  Restitution 
is  an  acknowledgement  of  a 
moral  wrong  and  the  first  step 
in  hniiHinga  relationship 
based  on  mutual  respect 
Mr  Grant  is  not  asking  for 
toe  artefacts' return  to  toe  Ni- 
gerian government  but  to  toe 
Oba  (king)  of  Benin.  The  Oba 
is  not  an  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment and  toe  people  of  Benin 
have  no  means  to  influence 
the  policies  of  the  present  mili- 
tary regime.  Restitution 
would  be  in  the  same  spirit  as 
returning  the  Stone  of  Scone 
to  Scotland. 

The  British  Museum,  run- 
ning scared  at  toe  queue  of 
other  possible  claimants 
(Greece,  Egypt  etc)  hides  be- 
hind the  British  Museum  Act 
Equally,  to  make  restitution 
dependent  on  a return  to  de- 
mocracy in  Nigeria  will  ap- 
pear to  toe  people  ofBenin  to 
be  yet  another  cynical  delay- 
ing tactic. 

Peter  Murphy, 

South  Park  Lane, 
Bletchingtey,  Surrey  RHl. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-mailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


Andrew  takes  a pasting 


^#OUR  leader  an  Andrew 
I Lloyd  Webber  (The  phan- 
tom of  the  Tory  party,  Febru- 
ary 20)  assumes  that  people 
have  equal  “choice”  about  the 
music  they  listen  to.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  if  you  don’t 
like  Lloyd  Webber's  music 
then  you  don’t  have  to  listen 
to  it,  but  another  to  be  exposed 
— without  any  choice — to 
this  music  in  shopping  cen- 
tres, an  television,  on  radio, 
and  even  at  half-time  at  foot- 
ball matches.  Furthermore, 
whose  “choice”  was  it  to  make 
Lloyd  Webber  a life  peer? 

You  assume  that  choice  and 
taste  are  made  by  Individuals 
without  mediation  by  the  cul- 
ture we  live  in.  Immanuel 
Kant  suggested  that  to  say 
that  everyone  has  their  own 
taste  is  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  taste.  We  can 
still  learn  from  this. 

For  instance,  Harrison 
Birtwistle's  settings  of  poems 
by  Paul  Celan  have  the  force 
to  disclose  something  about 
toe  world  in  which  we  live. 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's  set- 
tings of  poems  by  T S Eliot 
merely  disclose  the  size  of  his 
wallet  and  the  vagaries  of  a 
market  economy. 

William  Hutson. 

80  Sherwin  Road. 

Lenton,  Notts  NG72FB. 


ITS  not  a matter  of  snobbish 
leftists  versus  right-wing 
populists,  nor  even  the  out- 
rage of  honours  being  lav- 
ished on  a serial  plagiarist 
For  nearly  two  decades, 
Lloyd  Webber  has  been  a fig- 
urehead for  market-led  no- 
tions of  music  and  culture  gen- 
erally. All  arts  organisations 
(including  the  Arts  Council) 
have  increasingly  justified 
their  claims  for  greater  sub- 
sidy In  terms  solely  of  eco- 
nomic performance.  To  bear 
Tony  Blair  asserting  tiie  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  arts  in  as- 
suring the  health  of  communi- 
ties and  individuals  is  a 
blessed  relief — even  if  it 
means  that  Sir  Andrew  leaves 
thecountry 
Meirlon  Bowen. 
5ThirskRoad, 

London  SW115SU. 

C^AY  what  you  like  about 
wAndrew  Lloyd  Webber  but 
he  has  certainly  altered  toe 
serenity  of  my  home.  Each 
time  my  husband  hears  Don’t 
Cry  For  Me  Argentina,  he 
bursts  into  song  with  his  awn 
words:  “We  won’t  cry  for  you 
Maggie  Thatcher.  We  only 
wish  we’d  never  met  you.” 
Pamela  Sbeeran. 

3  Southfield  Rise, 

Cheltenham  GL539LH. 


Watch  out  for  Welsh  devolution,  it  matters  to  us  all 


IT  is  Wales,  not  Scotland, 
that  will  be  the  true  test-bed 
of  devolution  for  toe  UK  gen- 
erally (Letters,  February  19). 
The  Welsh  Office  is.  sadly,  lit- 
tle more  than  a glorified  DoE 
regional  office  — and  there’s 
the  rub.  What  is  good  for  the 
people  of  Wales  must  surely 
be  offered  to  toe  people  of 
Greater  Manchester,  the  West 
Midlands  and  London.  Why 
should  they  settle  for  less? 

In  designing  Welsh  admin- 
istrative devolution,  care 
should  be  taken  to  create  a 
system  (combining  local  gov- 
ernment reform  with  a pro- 
vincial assembly),  which 
would  be  capable  of  replica- 


tion elsewhere,  and  avoid  any 
gross  anomalies  for  Etoglish 
cities  and  their  regions. 

Roger  Warren  Evans. 

23  St  Peters  Road, 

Newton, 

Swansea  SA34SB. 

NOTHING  could  better  il- 
lustrate the  need  for  a 
Welsh  assembly  than  Silvan 
Jones’s  letter  (February  19). 
The  absence  of  a central  focus 
for  Welsh  affairs  has  t*an»u>d 
toe  sad  division  between 
north  and  south,  A democratic 
forum  could  heal  that  gulf. 
Alan  Butler. 

Lane  Cottage,  Mill  Hifl, 
Weston  Colville,  Cambs. 


^#DUR  correspondents  take 
¥ it  for  granted  that  there 
will  be  a Welsh  assembly  after 
the  election.  But  while  Wales 
will  welcome  a Labour  gov- 
ernment, there  is  a growing 
body  of  opinion,  including 
some  Welsh  Labour  MPs,  who 
recognise  that  such  a body 
would  simply  add  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy  for  little 
gain  and  add  further  costs  to 
every  household  in  Wales. 
Norman.  Hopkins. 

120  Delffordd,  Rhos, 

Swansea  SA8  3EW. 

THE  historical  difference 
between  Wales  and  Scot- 
land is  hardly  justification  for 


not  offering  toe  people  of 
Wales  toe  same  choices  now 
afforded  Scotland.  A defeat  for 
the  Welsh  assembly  in  a refer- 
endum is  likely  because  toe 
Labour  Party  will  be  telling 
toe  Scottish  electorate  that  an 
assembly  is  second  best. 
Maybe  a local  authority-style 
elected  assembly  is  all  Wales 
wants.  But  toe  opinion  poll 
evidence  suggests  that  there  is 
much  more  enthusiasm  for  a 
proper  parliament  with  eco- 
nomic and  political  clout 
Robin  Reeves. 

Press  Officer,  Parliament 
for  Wales  Campaign. 

11  Gordon  Road, 

Cardiff. 


Lost  innocence 

IDO  not  know  which  is  worse 
— to  be  dismissed  by  one’s 
employer  without  having 
been  charged  with  a criminal 

offence  (Letters,  February  20) 

or  to  be  dismissed  after  being 
charged  and  tried,  but  acquit- 
ted, in  the  crown  court 
I am  defending  a member 
who  was  charged  with  a serious 
sexual  assault  against  a minor. 
The  case  was  taken  from  the 
jury  by  the  judge  after  hearing 
the  prosecution  case,  but  before 
the  defence  evidence  was 
given,  on  the  grounds  that  (a) 
identification  evidence  was  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  a convic- 
tion and  (b)tba£  corroborative 
evidence,  in  the  judge’s  words, 
“proved”  that  it  could  not  be 
my  member. 

None  of  this  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  his  employing  LEA 
bringing  him  before  a disci- 
plinary hearing,  finding  him 
guilty  of  the  same  offence,  and 
dismissing  him — on  the 
grounds  of  toe  lower  burden 
of  proof  required  In  the  civil 
hearing.  Seven  months  later, 
and  despite  numerous  applica- 
tions to  other  LEAs,  my  mem- 
ber has  never  been  invited  to 
an  interview.  I understand  toe 
law  and  its  due  processes:  I foil 
to  see  toe  justice. 

J Brian  Harrison-Jennings. 
General  Secretary, 

Association  of  Educational 
Psychologists. 

3 Sunderland  Road, 

Durham  DH1 2LH. 


A Country  Diary 


Clarification 

corner 


\ A /HEN  allegations  were 
V V made  about  queue-jump- 
ing for  applications  for  hous- 
ing-renovation grants  in  Bir- 
mingham (Labour  acts  over 
'junkets’.  February  12),  I or- 
dered an  immediate  investiga- 
tion. The  subsequent  report 
found  no  evidence  of  impropri- 
ety or  corruption  in  the  way 

(^applications  had  been  dealt 
with.  The  Local  Government 
Ombudsman  did  criticise  the 
administration  of  the  system; 
but  new  procedures  had  al- 
ready been  introduced. 

(CHr)  Theresa  Stewart. 
Leader, 

Birmingham  City  Council. 
Council  House, 

Birmingham  Bl  IBB.. 

I READ  Joanna  Briscoe's 
story  on  cosmetic  surgery 
(Let's  get  physical.  G2.  Febru- 
ary 18)  with  great  interest, 
partly  because  two  weeks  be- 
fore I had  made  a programme 
for  Radio  tfs  NIghtwaves  cm 
many  of  toe  same  issues  — in 
which  1 had  interviewed  Jo- 
anna Briscoe.  To  my  consider- 
able surprise,  about  halfway 
through  the  article  I found  not 
only  myself  but  a number  of 
other  contributors  quoted  ver- 
batim without  any  attribution 
or  credit.  She  simply  took  the 
words  and  used  them  as  if  they 

were  her  own  original 
research.  This  is  at  best  lazy, 
at  worst  dishonest,  journalism. 
Sarah  Dunant. 
la  High  wood  Road. 

London  N194PN. 

RICHARD  Mabey’s  country 
diary  (February  19}  claims 
that  a magnificent  line  of  trees 
have  been  “razed  to  ground 
level  by  toe  county  wildlife 
trust  and  local  authority"  in 
Chaulden.  In  fact,  we  have  not 
been  involved  In  toe  work. 
Graham  White. 

Herts  & Middx  Wildlife  Trust. 
Grebe  House, 

St  Michael's  Street, 

St  Albans.  Herts  AL3  4SN. 

TO  qualify  John  Ryle's  brisk 
I hatchet-job  on  my  novel 
The  Perfect  Soldier  (City  of 
words.  February  17),  none  of 
the  characters  is  modelled  on 
either  Rae  McGrath  or  Paul 
Jefferson.  McGrath  has  in  foot 
warmly  endorsed  the  book. 

And  when  did  a mass-market 
"airport  novel”  ever  hurta 
cause  that  deserves  all  the  ex- 
posure it  can  get? 

Graham  Hurley. 

214a  Havant  Road, 

Portsmouth  P06 2EH. 

WE  have  not  banned  bikes 
from  our  headquarters 
(Off  yer  bike.  Society.  Febru- 
ary 19);  but  due  to  health  and 
safety  regulations,  the  build- 
ing’s owners  have asked 
cyclists  to  park  outside. 

Lucy  Thorp. 

Sustrans,  35  King  Street, 

Bristol  BS14DZ. 


MACHYNLLETH:  We  have 
lost  a good  friend;  so  have  the 
seals  and  seabirds  of  Cardi- 
gan Bay;  and  so  has  the  wild- 
life for  miles  around.  For 
many  years,  the  late  Alan  Bry- 
ant ran  his  hospital  at  New 
Quay,  Ceredigion,  devoting 
his  life  to  the  care  of  a wide 
range  of  injured  or  sick  crea- 
tures that  people  brought  to 
him  and  bis  wife.  Wildlife  the 
world  over  needs  the  help  of 
such  people;  and  every  dis- 
trict ought  to  have  a wildlife 
hospital,  especially  on  our 
coasts,  where  ocean  storms 
can  so  easily  bring  disaster  to 
seabirds  and  seals. 

Here,  along  the  shores  of 
Cardigan  Bay  and  all  round 
the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire, 
we  dread  even  more  the  pros- 
pect of  man-made  disasters.  A 
year  ago  this  week  the  Sea 
Empress  hit  the  rocks  at  toe 
entrance  to  Milford  Haven, 
spilling  a huge  amount  of  oil 
We  are  left  to  wonder  if  any- 
thing has  really  been  learnt 


from  that  mishap?  Or  are  we 
simply  living  in  hope  that 
nothing  like  It  will  ever  occur 
again,  even  if  toe  number  of 
oil  tankers  were  to  increase 
in  order  to  bring  In  toe  dan- 
gerous fuel  called  orimulsion 
for  burning  in  a local  power 
station? 

This  is,  in  very’  truth,  a 
region  under  threat  As  if  ail 
these  dreadful  tankers  were 
not  enough,  we  have  the  ever- 
growing menace  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  not  for  offshore. 
The  Government  assures  us 
that  the  environment  is  safe  In 
their  hands.  So  why  could  they 
not  have  declared  sacrosanct 
the  area  of  sea  around  Pem- 
brokeshire, so  rich  in  wildlife? 
Those  erf  us  who  saw  the  oil 
pouring  out  of  the  Sea  Empress 
wondered  if  anyone  in  author- 
ity cared  a fig  for  the  environ- 
ment We  shall  be  even  more 
despairing  when  we  can  look 
out  to  sea  at  night  and  see  an 
array  of  brightly  lit  oil-rigs. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Everyone’s  a winner  in  the  scapegoat  game 


Mark  Lawson 


THE  England  cricket 

team  used  to  employ  a 
part-time  chaplain  — 
to  attend  to  toe  play- 
ers' spiritual  needs  and  que- 
ries — until  he  was  rational- 
ised in  a management  shake- 
up.  But,  despite  his 
departure,  toe  team  still  has 
access  to  an  expert  on  cruci- 
fixion and  resurrection;  their 
captain,  Mike  Athertan. 

A few  weeks  ago,  Atherton 

— finding  hlmspir  nnnaimlly 

short  of  runs  in  an  interna- 
tional career  of  high  achieve- 
ment — was  the  subject  of 
nearly  unanimous  sugges- 
tions from  the  cricketing 
press  that  he  should  resign. 
This  week,  he  completed  a 24) 
Test  series  victory  over  New 
Zealand,  with  a personal  bat- 
ting average  of  more  than  100, 
the  highest  Individual 
achievement  possible.  In 


these  circumstances,  a note  of 
apology  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  cricket 
correspondents. 

In  feet,  like  the  classical 
houris,  who  had  toe  ability  to 
be  restored  to  virginity  each 
morning,  the  lads  showed  no 
signs  at  all  of  their  earlier  ac- 
tivities. Some  even  referred  to 
toe  ■‘ever-rellabte  Atherton'’. 
There  were  also  some  weasle 
references  to  the  captain  hav- 
ing “answered  his  critics", 
with  no  reference  to  the 
single  direction  from  which 
the  questions  had  come. 

Atherton's  emergence  from 
this  period  of  hostility  with 
everything  except  an  apology 
may  have  given  some  comfort 
to  the  footballer  Matt  Le  Tis- 
sier.  Last  week,  the  South- 
ampton player  was  selected 
by  a suspiciously  unanimous 
press  as  toe  essential  reason 
for  England's  1-0  defeat  by 
Italy.  Still  more  bizarrely, 
there  was  a consensus  among 
the  footballing  media  that 
England  tragically  lacked  the 
injured  Paul  Gascoigne,  a 
player  subject  to  at  least  a 
year  of  general  vilification  by 
toe  media.  The  only  good 
thing  about  the  Baddie  badge, 
it  seems,  Is  that  only  one 
player  can  wear  it  at  once. 

Fans  have  always  had  a ten- 
dency to  nominate  a weak 


link  in  a team  — because  he 
was  black,  or  clumsy,  or 
graceless  — but  toe  scapegoat 
game  now  seems  to  be  becom- 
ing a central  part  of  the 
reporting  of  sport.  There 
seems  to  be  deliberate  igno- 
rance of  the  feet  that  form  is  a 
variable  for  any  sports  per- 
former. Alec  Stewart,  batting 
hero  of  those  reports  this  win- 
ter in  which  Atherton  was 
batting  villain,  was  Informed 
by  the  same  reporters  about  a 
year  ago  that  his  interna- 
tional career  was  over. 

And  — although  the  mo- 
ment (In  football)  or  day  (in 
cricket)  of  personal  brilliance 
Is  part  of  the  game’s  texture 
— it  is  very  rarely  toe  case 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
whole  team  is  a matter  of  sin- 
gular Influence.  Others,  after 
all,  must  pass  the  ball,  must 
be  at  toe  other  end.  Mike 
Atherton  is  a history  gradu- 
ate and  it  must  bemuse  him 
that  the  Great  Man  Theory  Of 
Events,  so  discredited  in  his 
academic  discipline,  should 
have  become  an  article  of 
faith  in  his  professional  one. 

The  scapegoat  game  is  not, 
though,  the  result  of  an  out- 
break of  wilful  malice  from 
the  media.  Like  many  modern 
phenomena,  it  is  a story  of  toe 
market  The  influx  of  money 
into  sport  — largely  from  sat- 


ellite television  — has  turned 
an  sport  stars  into  media  ce- 
lebrities and  thus  subject  to 
the  cheer-and-Jeer  style  of 
media  reporting  which  is 
Standard  to  show  business.  Si- 
multaneously, the  increased 
commercial  competition 
within  the  media  has  encour- 
aged brighter,  simpler,  more 
partial  and  aggressive  cover- 
age of  sports. 

There  is  a pattern  to  these 
innovations.  Satellite  televi- 
sion's coverage  of  sport  has 
introduced  the  idea  of  a com- 
mercially-sponsored Man  of 
the  Match  award  and  of 
quacking  duck  logos 
following  off  the  screen  any 
batsman  who  scores  nought. 
Mistakes  by  individuals  are 
gloatingly  replayed. 

It  is  a central  trick  of  tab- 
loid reporting  to  isolate  the 
individual  from  the  group  for 
easier  reader  identification 
and,  when  it  should  come  to 
it,  simpler  lynching.  Complex 
corporate  or  council  w«wHai« 
are  reduced  to  the  lone  villain 
who  supposedly  made  the 
phone  call  or  signed  the  chit, 
Blur  becomes  Damon  Albarn 
and  Noel  and  Liam  have  long 
been  given  solo  careers  by  the 
press,  whatever  their  contrac- 
tual arrangements.  Unusally, 
the  Spice  Girls  still  maintain 
a plural  presence  in  most 


stories,  but  will  soon  be 
prised  apart. 

And  so  England’s  football 
11  becomes  Matt  Le  Tissier 
and  its  cricket  XI  Michael 
Atherton  or,  in  either  case, 
whoever  is  next  for  toe  treat- 
ment A vicious  circle  is  at 
work.  The  announcement  of 
an  experimental  and  injury- 
depleted  team  to  play  Italy  is 
simpiistically  reduced  for  the 
match-day  newspapers  to  Le 
Tissier  To  Play;  such  head- 
lines are  pregnant  with  the 
next  day’s  phrases  about  how 
Le  Tissier  did  play. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  England  coach,  Glen  Hod- 
die.  that  he  refused  the  juicy 
excuse  of  blaming  this  one 
player,  dangled  in  front  of  him 
after  the  defeat  But  then  Hod- 
dle  is  smart  enough  to  realise 
that  the  press  corps  is  already 
measuring  him  for  toe  pot 

What  is  odd  is  that  this  con- 
centration on  the  individual  is 
most  intolerant  of  individual- 
ism. Le  Tissier  is  a geographi- 
cal outsider  a Channel  Is- 
lander, cussed,  soulful,  easily 
categorised  as  strange  by  the 
faddish  straight-arrow  stan- 
dards of  professional  sport  (he 
can  only  be  thankful  that  he 
wasn't  bom  black).  Atherton, 
too.  Is  outside  of  the  jock 
stereotype  with  which  sports 
pages  are  most  comfortable: 


quiet  stubborn,  and  intelti 
gent  he  is  as  likely  to  visii 
Waterstone’s  as  Lflywhite’s 
when  stocking  up  for  a tour. 

But  this  is  not  just  a storj 
about  sport.  For  the  soai 
opera  coverage  of  events  — 
the  tendency  towards  simplls 
tic  heroes  and  villains  report 
tag  — is  present  for  more  gen 
erally  through  the  culture 
Politics  — another  team  sporl 
— is  now  viewed  by  the  media 
almost  exclusively  by  the  iso 
lotion  of  individual  perfor 
mances:  Rifkind  had  a bad 
day,  Clarke  had  a good  day 
Rifkind  and  Clarke  fought  it 
the  tunnel  after  the  match,  fr 
this  way.  stories  are  made 
easier  and  more  appealing 
but  the  true  nature  of  the 
game  and  the  dynamics  of  an 
individual  fixture  arc 
misrepresented. 

How  soon  now  before  Frati 
Of  The  Match  awards  are  In 
stltuted  by  Sky  Sports,  with 
viewers  encouraged  to  choos* 
the  weakest  player  on  the 
field?  If  toe  glowing  reports  oi 
his  performances  this  week 
have  been  foxed  to  him  ir 
New  Zealand,  Mike  Atherton 
will  not  need  a spiritual  ad' 
vlser  to  remind  him  that,  ir 
the  modem  media  at  least 
resurrection  Is  generally  soon 
followed  by  another 
crucifixion. 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Is  the  era  of  the  breaking  and 
making  of  peoples  at  its  end? 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  ruthlessness  of  po- 
litical leaders  who 
have  been  ready  to 
waste  their  peoples  in 
cruel  projects  of  social  engi- 
neering is  a defining  charac- 
teristic of  the  20th  centiny.  In 
the  safe  zone  of  the  western 
democracies  In  the  last  years 
of  that  century,  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  grasp  how  dev- 
astating has  been  the  work  of 
these  monstrous  movers  and 
shakers  in  Russia,  China. 


Japan,  Africa,  and  even  in 
Europe  itself,  where  memo- 
ries of  both  Nazism  and  Com- 
munism have  become  stereo- 
typed and  selective. 

This  is  the  century  of  what 
have  been  called  megadeaths, 
187  million  on  one  count.  A 
sizeable  proportion  have  Dot 
died  in  wars,  hilt  inside  their 
own  societies  — purged,  puri- 
fied, cleansed,  died  in  prison, 
executed,  or  allowed  to  die  in 
avoidable  plagues  and  starva- 
tions. Deng  Xiaoping  was  the 
last  major  figure  of  a genera- 
tion of  politicians  across  the 
world  who,  armed  with  a ter- 
rible certainty  or  sometimes 
with  a terrible  cynicism, 
broke  and  then  re-made 
peoples  in  the  pursuit  of 
national  survival  or  renewal. 

Men  like  Churchill,  Roose- 
velt and.  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  Lyndon  Johnson  also 
took  decisions  that  involved 


many,  many  deaths,  huge  up- 
heavals. and  terrible  suffer- 
ing. But  these  were,  for  demo- 
cratic leaders,  special  cases, 
and  all  concerned  interna- 
tional conflict.  In  the  fascist 
and,  above  all,  in  the  much 
longer-lived  communist 
world,  by  contrast,  the  people 
have  been  the  object  of  politi- 
cal surgery  on  a vast  scale. 

Thinking  about  Deng's 
passing  raises  important 
issues  that  are  not  confined  to 

China.  The  most  important  is 

whether  these  great  projects, 
their  costs  counted  some- 
times in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives,  were  in  any 
sense  successful,  or  have  in 
any  way  proved  to  be  worth- 
while. The  second  is  whether 
the  era  of  the  breaking  and 
making  of  peoples  is  truly 
over.  When  Deng  first  came  to 
general  western  notice,  he 
was  seized  on  as  a man  of  san- 


ity — which,  relatively  speak- 
ing, he  was.  He  bad  also  suf- 
fered from  revolutionary  “ex- 
cesses” himself. 

But  bis  background  was  as 
an  efficient  executor  of  some 
of  Mao's  craziest  and  cruel- 
lest plans.  One  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chungking 
“redoubt”,  a useless  en- 
deavour based  on  the  typi- 
cally fearful  notion  that  the 
United  States  might  well 
attack  China's  coastal  and 
eastern  cities  with  nuclear 
bombs.  By  the  time  it  was  fin- 
ished, the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  enemy  and  Chungking 
was  the  perfect  target  for 
Soviet  missiles.  Another  was 
the  purge  of  rightists  in  1957. 
a purge  which  led  to  the 
repression,  at  Deng's  own  es- 
timate, of  half  a million 
people,  a suppression  he 
never  regret ted- 

Deng's  famous  remark 


about  the  colour  of  cats  was 
taken  as  proof  of  his  pragma- 
tism. and  a sign  that,  like 
Gorbachev  20  years  later,  he 
was  a man  the  West  “could  do 
business  with".  But  what  it 
also  illustrated  was  a care- 
lessness about  means  — and 
that  the  end  had  never  been 
the  achievement  of  a commu- 
nist society,  whatever  that 
might  be  deemed  to  be. 

The  end  had  always  been 
the  restoration  of  China's 
power  and  primacy.  A version 
of -Marxist  ideology  had  come 
to  seem  the  best  means,  or  at 
least  had  clothed  Mao's  con- 
tradictory Initiatives.  Bnt 
socialism  could  be  discarded 
when  it  proved  inadequate. 
What  was  left  was  the  author- 
ity of  a self-selected  ruling 
group  and  a new  economic 
policy  which,  whatever  its  ad- 
vantages, meant  that  the  Devil 
would  from  then  on  take  the 


hindmost  in  Chinese  society. 
The  price  was  to  he  paid  by 

the  minions  of  unemployed 
peasants  drifting  around  in 
the  Chinese  interior,  and  by 
the  students  of  Tiananmen. 
The  only  justification  lay  in 
the  future,  when  China  would 
be  truly  great  and  strong.  For 
this  end.  its  people  were  once 
again  to  be  hazarded. 

The  same  evolution,  in 
gentler  Conn,  was  apparent  in 
Russia,  where  Gorbachev's 
motivation  was  undoubtedly, 
like  Deng’s,  to  discover  an- 
other means  to  the  desired 
end  of  Russian  greatness, 
even  though  he  also  had 
quasi-liberal  instincts.  "Any- 
body who  imagines,”  Nikita 
Kruschev  had  said  in  1955. 
"that  our  smiles  involve 
abandonment  of  the  teaching 
of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin 
...  deceives  himself.  Those 
who  wait  for  that  will  wait 
until  a shrimp  learns  to 
whistle." 

Eventually,  shrimps  did 
whistle  in  both  Russia  and 
China.  But  Lenin  laid  down  a 
pattern  for  communist  societ- 
ies that  outlived  Leninism. 
and  may  outlive  even  commu- 
nism itself.  The  essence  of  Le- 
nin’s style  was  the  militarisa- 
tion of  politics.  He  saw 
himself  as  operating  in  a 
world  of  enemies,  inside  and 
outside  the  country,  who 
must  be  crushed  completely. 
Sometimes  his  motivation 


seemed  to  be  the  creation  of 
the  strongest  possible  Russia, 
sometimes  the  triumph  of  the 
world  revolution,  sometimes 
it  seemed  to  be  cruelty  for 
cruelty's  sake.  This  enemy- 
obsessed  style,  this  habitua- 
tion to  cruelty,  and  this  predi- 
lection for  root  and  branch 
change,  is  a legacy  not  easily 
set  aside. 

A historian  of  Japan  wrote 
that  “the  transformation  that 
allowed  her  to  assume  the 
role  of  a world  power  bad 
been  exceedingly  brutal;  poor 
peasants,  young  female  fac- 
tory operatives,  political  dis- 
sidents. and  many  others 
were  ruthlessly  exploited". 
The  pain  that  Japan  suffered . 
in  an  industrial  revolution  or- 
ganised from  the  top  down, 
rather  than  in  its  mad  and  vi- 
cious military  expansion,  did 
end  in  gain.  But  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  either  China 
or  Russia  will  achieve  the 
economic  and  political  suc- 
cesses they  both  desire,  or 
that,  if  they  do.  any  of  the  ter- 
rible costs  of  the  past  will 
have  anything  to  do  with  it 
Indeed  the  most  deadly 
thought  is  that,  if  these  sacri- 
fices and  murders  have  any 
relevance  at  all  to  rational 
aims,  it  is  that  they  impeded 
them  and  that  their  influence 
continues  to  do  so. 

The  ravages  or  the  Chinese 
Culture!  Revolution,  the  way 
in  which  it  acted  as  an  acid 


solvent  of  solidarity,  neigh- 
bouriiness,  friendship  and 
love,  are  well  documented. 
Richard  Pipes,  in  his  book  on 
the  Russian  revolution, 
quotes  an  observer  who  re- 
cords bow  much  revolu- 
tionary violence  and  chaos 
had  diminished  people,  as 
shown  by  their  behaviour  on 
the  streetcars.  “See  how 
shamelessly  they  steal  seats 
from  one  another,  how  this 
mass  of  humanity,  acciden- 
tally chained  together,  seems 
to  lack  all  sense  or  mutual 
sympathy  and  understanding, 
bow  everyone  sees  his  fellow 
man  as  his  rival  . . . they  are 
all  pitiless  enemies.-' 

Yet  both  China  and  Russia 
did  achieve,  in  later  years,  a 
kind  of  social  state  in  which 
individuals  and  their  families 
had  some  security,  a security 
now  eroding  in  both  societies. 
In  compensation,  there  is  a 
□awed  democracy  in  Russia, 
and  a retreat  from  overt  tyr- 
anny in  Cbma.  Yet  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the 
marketisation  of  China  and 
Russia,  and  of  other  countries 
like  Vietnam,  is  a change 
which  marks  a true  break 
with  the  past. 

Or  could  it  prove  to  be  just 
the  latest  of  the  ill-conceived 
schemes  for  transformation, 
executed  in  a way  careless  or 
the  prospects  and  lives  of  in- 
dividuals. that  these  societies 
have  suffered  so  often  before  ? 


By  reading  this  page,  you  are  wielding  a weapon  that  has  fought  its  way  to  dominate 
the  world.  The  English  language  is  now  the  most  successful  the  globe  has  ever 
known  - with  perhaps  1 ,500  million  speakers.  But  pause  before  you  celebrate, 
urges  David  Crystal:  if  its  rise  continues,  it  could  kill  the  less  powerful  tongues 
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The  language  that 
took  over  the  world 


IT  HAS  all  happened  so 
quickly.  In  1950,  any  no- 
tion of  English  as  a true 
world  language  was  but 
a dim,-  shadowy,  theoret- 
ical possibility,  surrounded  by 
the  political  uncertainties  uf 
the  cold  war,  and  lacking  any 
dear  definition  or  sense  of 
direction.  Fifty  years  on,  and 
Global  Rngiic'h  exists  as  a po- 
litical and  cultural  reality. 

A language  achieves -a  genu- 
inely global  status  when  it 
develops  a special  role  recog- 
nised in  every  country.  This 
role  will  be  most  obvious 
where  large  numbers  speak  it 
as  a mother  tongue  — in  the 
case  of  English,  the  US.  Can- 
ada, Britain,  Ireland.  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa 
and  several  Caribbean 
countries.  However,  no  lan- 
guage has  ever  been  spoken 
by  a mother-tongue  majority 
in  more  than  a dozen  or  so 
countries,  so  mother-tongue 
use  by  itself  cannot  give  a 
language  world  status. 

To  achieve  such  a status,  a 
language  has  to  be  taken  tip  by 
other  countries  around  the 
globe.  They  must  decide  to 
give  it  a special  place  within 
their  communities,  even 
though  they  may  have  few  (or 
no)  mother-tongue  speakers. 

There  are  two  main  ways  in 
which  this  can  be  done.  First, 
the  language  can  be  made  an 
official  language,  to  be  used  as 
a medium  of  communication 
in  government,  the  law  courts, 
the  media,  and  the  educa- 
tional system.  To  get  an  in 
such  societies,  people  need  to 
master  it  as  early  as  possible. 
English  now  has  some  kind  of 
special  administrative  status 
in  over  70  countries,  such  as 
Ghana.  Nigeria.  India.  Singa- 
pore and  Vanuatu  — ter  more  ! 
than  the  status  achieved  by ' 
any  other  language.  Second, 
the  language  can  be  made  a 
priority  in  a country's  foreign- 
language  narbing  Over  100 


countries  treat  -English  as  “a 
foreign  language”;  but  most  of 
these  now  see  it  as  the  chief 
foreign  language  in  schools. 

Because  of  this  three- 
pronged development  — of 
first-language,  second-lan- 
guage and  foreign-language 
speakers  — a world  language 
will  eventually  come  to  be 
used,  by  more  people  than  any 
other  language.  English  has 
already  reached  this  stage. 
The  combined  population  of 
countries  where  English  has 
been  granted  special  adminis- 
trative status  is  just  passing  2 
billion  — over  a third  of  the 


pendent  existence:  it  exists 
only  in  the  brains  and  mouths 
and  ears  and  bands  and  eyes 
of  its  users.  Wien  they  suc- 
ceed on  the  international 
stage,  their  language  suc- 
ceeds. When  they  fail,  their 
language  falls. 

Many  misleading  beliefs 
have  grown  up  about  why  a 
language  should  succeed  in- 
ternationally. It  is  often 
thought  that  there  must  be 
something  inherently  beauti- 
ful or  logical  about  the  struc- 
ture of  English.  Maybe  it  is 
because  it  has  no  grammatical 
gender?  Maybe  it  is  easier  to 


THE  PROSPECT  that  a lingua 
franca  might  be  needed  for  the 
whole  world  is  a post-war  de- 
velopment. The  chief  interna- 
tional forum  for  political  com- 
munication — the  United 
Nations  — dates  only  from 
1945.  Without  a single  lingua 
franca,  expensive  and  imprac- 
ticable multi-way  translation 
facilities  are  needed.  The  busi- 
ness and  academic  worlds  also 
demand  a world  language.  A 
conversation  over  the  Internet 
between  academic  physicists 
in  Sweden,  Italy  and  India  is 
practicable  only  if  a common 
language  is  available.  Slmi- 


The  development  of  computers  has  been  almost  entirely  an 
American  affair.  The  biggest  setback  to  English  as  a global 
language,  it  has  been  said  with  more  than  a little  irony,  would 
have  been  if  Bill  Gates  had  grown  up  speaking  Chinese 


world's  population.  How 
many  of  these  actually  speak 
the  language?  Those  who  have 
teamed  F"g1ish  as  a first  lan- 
guage are  currently  thought  to 

number  350-450  million,  and 
those  who  have  learned  it  as  a 
Seepnri  language,  150-350  mil- 
lion. Estimates  for  those  who 
have  learned  English  as  a for- 
eign language  vary  from  100 
million  to  as  high  as  a billion 
(by  the  British  Council).  A 
middle-of-the-road  total  esti- 
mate for  all  three  categories 
would  be  1,300-1,500  million: 
this  is  now  commonly  cited. 
Why  has  no.  other  language 
(not  even  Chinese)  spread 
around  the  globe  so  exten- 
sively? There  Is  the  closest  of 
links  between  language  domi- 
nance and  cultural  power. 
Without  a strong  power-base 
— . political,  military,  or  eco- 
nomic no  language  can 
make  progress  as  an  interna- 
tional medium  of  communica- 
tion. Language  has  no  inde- 


learn? Such  arguments  are 
misconceived.  Latin  was  once 
a major  international  lan- 
guage. despite  its  many  word- 
endings  and  gender  differ- 
ences. French,  too,  has  been 
such  a language,  despite  its 
nouns  being  masculine  or 
feminine.  And  English  pre- 
sents learners  with  some  real 
difficulties,  such  as  its  spell- 
ing system.  Ease  of  learning 
has  nothing  to  do  with  It 
Children  of  all  cultures  learn 
to  talk  over  more  or  less  the 
same  period  of  time,  regard- 
less of  the  differences  in  the 
grammar  of  their  languages. 

A language  becomes  an  in- 
ternational language  for  one 
chief  reason:  the  political 
power  of  its  people  — espe- 
cially their  military  power. 
The  history  of  a world  lan- 
guage can  be  traced  through 
! the  successful  expeditions  of 
Its  soldier/sailor  speakers. 
And  English  has  been  no 
exception. 


larly,  the  technology  of  air 
transportation  brings  together 
international  business  con- 
tacts. Hie  availability  of  both 
these  facilities  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury has.  more  than  anything 
else,  provided  the  circum- 
stances needed  for  a world 

language  to  grow.  People  have 
become  more  mobile,  both 
physically  and  electronically. 
That  is  why  people  so  often 
talk  of  the  “global  village”. 

It  is  the  speed  and  the  scale 
of  the  development  which 
has  to  be  appreciated.  In  1945, 
the  UN  began  life  with  51 
member  states.  By  1956,  it 
had.  80  members.  Yet  today 
there  are  over  180. 

There  are  no  precedents  in 
human  history  for  what  hap- 
pens to  languages  in  such  cir- 
cumstances of  rapid  change. 
There  has  never  been  a time 
when  so  many  nations  were 
needing  to  talk  to  each  other 
so  much,  or  when  so  many 
people  wished  to  travel  to  so 


many  places.  Never  has  the 
need  for  more  widespread  bi- 
lingualism been  greater,  to 
ease  the  burden  placed  on  the 
processional  few.  And  never 
has  there  been  a more  urgent 
need  for  a global  language. 

WHY  has  English  become  that 
ginhal  language?  The  English 
language  has  repeatedly  found 
itself  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries. English  was  the  language 
of  the  leading  colonial  nation 

— Britain.  In  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  it  was  the  language 
of  the  leader  of  the  industrial 
revolution  — also  Britain.  In 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  it  was  the  language 
erf-  the  leading  economic  power 

— the  US.  As  a result  when 
new  technologies  brought  new 
linguistic  opportunities. 
English  emerged  as  a first- 
rank  language  in  Industries 
which  affected  all  aspects  of 
society  — the  press,  advertis- 
ing; broadcasting,  motion  pic- 
tures , sound  recording,  trans- 
port. and  communications. 

At  the  same  time,  the  world 
was  forging  fresh  networks  of 
international  alliances,  and 
there  emerged  an  unprece- 
dented need  for  a lingua 
franca.  Here  too,  there  was  a 
clear  first  choice.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century 
English  gradually  became  a 
leading  language  of  interna- 
tional political,  academic,  and 
community  meetings. 

Since  the  1960s.  two  events 
have  ensured  its  global  status. 
The  first  was  the  movement 
towards  political  indepen- 
dence, out  of  which  English 
emerged  with  special  status  in 
several  new  countries.  The 
other  was  the  electronic  revo- 
lution. and  here  too  English 
was  in  the  right  place  (the  US) 
at  the  right  time  (the  1970s). 

About  80  per  cent  of  elec- 
tronic communication  is 


thought  to  take  place  in 
English.  The  development  of 
computers  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely an  American  affeir.  The 
biggest  setback  to  English  as  a 
global  language,  it  has  been 
said  with  more  than  a little 
irony,  would  have  been  if  Bill 
Gates  had  grown  up  speaking 
Chinese. 


OW  that  English 
has  achieved 
such  a global 
standing,  what  cf 
the  future?  The 
chief  issue  here  has  been  the 
growth  of  new  varieties  of 
English  in  the  different  terri- 
tories where  the  language  has 
taken  root  These  “new  Eng- 
lishes” are  like  the  dialects 
we  all  recognise  within  our 
own  country,  except  that  they 
are  on  an  international  scale, 
applying  to  whole  countries 
or  regions.  They  have 
emerged  because  they  give 
identity  to  the  groups  which 
own  them.  If  you  wish  to  tell 
everyone  which  part  of  a 
country  you  are  from,  you 
can  wave  a Hag.  wear  a label, 
or  (the  most  convenient  solu- 
tion, because  it  is  always  with 
you)  speak  with  a distinctive 
accent  and  dialect  Similarly, 
on  the  world  stage,  if  you 
wish  to  tell  everyone  which 
country  you  belong  to,  an  Im- 
mediate and  direct  way  is  to 
speak  distinctively. 

Inevitably,  the  emergence 
of  new  Englishes  raises  the 
spectre  of  fragmentation  — 
the  eventual  dissolution  of 
English  into  a range  of  mutu- 
ally unintelligible  languages 
(as  happened  when  Latin 
gave  rise  to  the  various 
Romance  languages,  such  as 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian). 
This  has  not  happened.  Diffi- 
culties of  comprehension 
sometimes  arise  between 
first-  and  second-language 
speakers  of  Englishes,  espe- 
cially when  the  parties  talk 
quickly;  but  they  can  usually 
be  quickly  resolved,  and  they 
seem  to  be  diminishing, 
partly  because  of  interna- 
tional television  programmes 
via  satellite.  Also,  the  con- 
tinuing presence  of  standard 
written  English,  In  news- 
papers and  other  printed  ma- 
terial, shows  very  little  varia- 
tion in  the  different  English- 
speaking  countries. 

Even  if  the  new  Englishes 
did  become  increasingly  dif- 
ferent, the  consequences  for 
world  English  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  fatal.  Our  current 
ability  to  use  more  than  one 
dialect  would  most  likely  sim- 
ply extend  to  meet  the  fresh 
demands  of  the  international 
situation.  A new  form  of 
English  — call  it  World  Stan- 
dard Spoken  English  — would 
almost  certainly  arise. 

Most  people  are  already 
“multi-dialectal'1  to  some  ex- 
tent They  use  one  spoken  dia- 
lect at  home,  when  they  are 
with  their  family  or  talking  to 
other  members  of  their  local 
community:  this  tends  to  be 
an  informal  variety,  full  of 
casual  pronunciation,  collo- 
quial grammar  and  local  turns 
of  phrase.  They  use  another 
spoken  dialect  when  they  are 
away  from  home,  or  interact- 
ing officially  with  others  at 
work:  this  tends  to  be  formal, 
full  of  careful  pronunciation, 
conventional  grammar  and 
standard  vocabulary.  Those 
who  are  literate  have  learned 
a third  variety,  that  of  written 
standard  English  which  (apart 
from  a few  minor  differences, 
such  as  British  vs  American 
spelling)  currently  unites  the 
English-speaking  world. 

In  a future  where  there 
were  many  national  Eng- 
lishes, little  would  change. 
People  would  still  have  their 
dialects  for  use  within  their 
own  country,  but  when  the 
need  came  to  communicate 
with  people  from  other 
countries  they  would  slip  into 
World  Standard  Spoken 
English  People  who  attend  in- 
ternational conferences,  or 
who  write  scripts  for  an  inter- 
national audience,  or  who  are 
“talking’'  on  the  Internet, 
have  probably  already  felt  its 
pull  It  takes  the  form,  for 
example,  of  consciously  avoid- 
ing a phrase  which  you  know 
is  not  going  to  be  understood 
outside  your  own  country. 
American  English  will  proba- 
bly influence  it  the  most,  for 
two  out  of  three  speakers  of 
English  as  a mother-tongue 
are  from  the  US. 


The  concept  of  a World  Stan- 
dard Spoken  English  does  not 
replace  a national  dialect  it 
supplements  jl  People  who 
can  use  both  ore  in  a much 
more  powerful  position:  they 
have  a dialect  in  which  they 
can  continue  to  express  their 
national  identity,  and  one 
which  can  guarantee  interna- 
tional intelligibility. 

There  has  never  been  a lan- 
guage so  widely  spread  or 
spoken  by  so  many  people  as 
English.  There  are  therefore 
no  precedents  to  help  us  see 
what  happens  to  a language 
when  it  achieves  genuine 
world  status.  The  balance  be- 
tween the  competing  demands 
of  intelligibility  and  identity 
is  fragile,  and  can  easily  be 
affected  by  social  change,  such 
as  a swing  in  immigrant  pol- 
icy, or  a change  in  a country's 
population  trends. 

If  we  cannot  predict  the 
future,  we  can  at  least  specu- 
late. and  there  are  some  fasci- 
nating speculations  to  be 
made.  For  example,  it  may  be 
that  the  English  language  has 
grown  to  die  extent  that  It  is 
now  independent  of  social  con- 
trol. There  may  be  a critical 
number  or  critical  distribu- 
tion of  speakers  beyond  which 
It  proves  impossible  for  any 
single  group  to  stop  its 
growth,  or  even  influence  its 
future,  if  there  were  to  be  a 
major  social  change  in  Britain 
which  affected  the  use  of 
English  there,  would  this  have 
any  real  effect  on  the  world 
trend?  It  is  unlikely.  And  even 
die  current  chief  player,  the 
US,  wiO  have  decreasing  influ- 


ence. because  of  the  way 
world  population  is  growing. 

Across  the  English-speak- 
ing territories  the  number  of 
first-language  speakers  is  cur- 
rently greaicr  than  the  num- 
ber or  second-language  speak- 
ers: if  we  take  the  higher 
estimates.  -150  million,  as  op- 
posed to  350  million.  But  the 
second-language  countries 
have,  combined,  a much 
greater  growth  rate:  an  aver- 
age of  *2.3  per  cent  compared 
with  0.8  per  cent  So.  if  cur- 
rent population  and  learning 
trends  continue,  this  balance 
will  soon  change.  Within  10 
years,  there  will  certainly  be 
more  second-language  titan 
first-language  speakers. 
Within  50  years,  there  could 
be  up  to  50  per  cent  more. 
Even  the  huge  English  speak- 
ing population  of  the  US  will 
seem  small  by  comparison. 

Perhaps,  in  500  years'  time, 
everyone  will  automatically 
be  introduced  to  English  as 
soon  as  they  are  bom  (or,  by 
then,  very  likely,  as  soon  as 
they  are  conceived).  Perhaps 
English-language  teachers 
will  one  day  play  their  part  in 
neonatal  assessment  along- 
side paediatricians.  If  this  is 
part  of  a rich  multilingual 
experience  for  our  future 
newborns,  this  can  only  be  a 
good  thing.  If  English  is  by 
then  the  only  language  left  to 
be  learned,  it  will  have  been 
the  greatest  intellectual  disas- 
ter that  the  planet  has  ever 
known.  Either  way.  It  may  be 
that  English  will  find  Itself  in 
the  service  of  the  world  com- 
munity for  ever. 


THIS  WEEK’S  essayist;  David  Crystal,  is 
a writer,  editor,  lecturer  end  broad- 
caster based  in  North  Wales.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  of  his  50  or  so  books  in 
1964,  and  became  known  for  his 
research  in  &igEsh-hnguaa«  studtas, 
and  hr  the  appEcatton  of  Bnpuisttrs  to 
cbdcal  and  ectaacational  contexts.  The 
books  include  The  Cambridge  Encycfo- 
perfias  at  Language  and  of  the  EngSsh 
Language  (CUP).  He  is  also  the  eefitor  of 
The  Cambridge  Encydopecfia  and  The 
Cambridge  Biographical  Encyclopedia. 
Ms  next  book.  EngSsh  as  a Global 
Language,  is  published  by  CUP  in  June 
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Anxious  or 
arrogant, 
dictator  or 
freedom 
fighter. . . 
Publisher 
Val  McCalla 
defies  black 
and  white 
definition, 
writes 
Gary  Younge 


Val  McCalla  does  not 
give  interviews  and 
this  image  had  to  be 
taken  from  a video 


Voice  that  drowns  argument 


THESE  are  only  two 
things  that  every- 
one can  agree  on 
when  It  comes  to 
Val  McC4Qa,  pub- 
lisher of  black 
newspaper  the  Voice:  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  wealthiest  black  people 
in  the  country,  and  that  his 
power  derives  from  one  good 
idea  that  he  had  during  the 
early  eighties. 

After  that,  things  start  to 
[all  apart  According  to  some 
he  is  a black  Rupert  Murdoch, 
"a  benign  dictator  abusing 
his  monopoly  position”;  to 
Others  he  is  a Jamaican-born 
arriviste  “eager  to  be  shown 
respect  by  his  white  counter- 
parts": to  the  Mall  on  Sunday 
he  was  the  “millionaire  be- 
hind the  voice  of  discord” 
after  the  disturbances  in 
Brixton  in  December  1995. 

Whatever  their  criticisms, 
they  all  applaud  the  initiative 
he  displayed  in  1982  when  he 
saw  the  potential  for  a market 
that  had  previously  been  ig- 
nored — young  black  people 
who  were  bora  in  Britain  and 
intended  to  stay. 

“1  decided  deliberately  to 
have  a newspaper  that  target- 
ed people  who  were  born  here 
and  had  spent  most  of  their 
lives  here.  In  doing  so  l had 


obviously  captured  a niche 
market,  a market  of  people 
who  had  never  had  a voice  be- 
fore." McCalla  said  In  a rare 
TV  interview  in  1992. 

Whether  his  motivation 
was  altruism  or  commercial- 
ism is  a moot  point.  One 
friend  says;  “Val  genuinely 
believes  he  is  on  a mission  to 
speak  up  for  the  black  com- 
munity." Others  believe  it 
was  simply  self-interest  “I 
don't  think  Val  has  a political 
agenda  with  the  Voice.  It  is  a 
commercial  business  and  a 
way  for  him  to  make  money." 
one  former  employee  says. 

In  the  end  he  managed 
both.  Not  only  did  he  find  a 
previously  untapped  market 
his  timing  was  impeccable.  It 
was  1982  — one  year  after  the 
first  uprisings  in  Brixton. 
London’s  black  community 
was  awash  with  stories  and 
people  eager  to  see  them  pre- 
sented in  a less  biased  form 
than  in  the  mainstream  press. 

Simultaneously,  local  gov- 
ernment became  eager  to 
recruit  black  staff  to  redress 
their  under-representation  in 
the  workplace.  The  would-be 
employers  needed  some 
means  of  contacting  the  black 
community  through  classified 
advertising.  The  GLC  was  in 
power,  affirmative  action  was 
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‘If  a man 
fancies 
felicity 
Kendall,  he 
is  sexually 
defunct9 


In  life:  the 
Lynn  Barber 
Interview 
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in  vogue;  the  capping  of  prof- 
ligate councils  was  still  a 
twinkle  in  Mrs  Thatcher's 
eye. 

With  potential  readers  and 
advertisers  looking  for  the 
same  cultural  and  commer- 
cial space,  there  was  a sue* 
cess  waiting  to  happen. 
“Local  councils  were  spend- 
ing freely  then  and  setting  up 
all  their  race  equality  units.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  really 
made  a major  push  to  put  ad- 
verts for  jobs  in  the  ethnic 
press,”  says  Joseph  Harker,  a 
former  Voice  employee  now 
at  the  Guardian. 

McCalla  seized  the  moment 
and  with  the  help  of  a £60,000 
bank  loan  set  up  the  Voice, 
which  later  became  the  Voice 
Group,  of  which  he  is  the 
principal  shareholder,  and 
which  has  a turnover  of 
£4.5  million.  Now  the  man 
who  came  out  of  Kingston 
College  with  an  accountancy 
qualification,  and  left 
Jamaica  for  Hackney  as  a 
teenager,  sends  his  two 
daughters  to  a public  school 
and  lives  in  the  Sussex  resort 
ofSeaford. 

But  not  everything  that 
McCalla  touched  has  turned 
to  gold. 

“Val’s  story  is  like  that  of 
so  many  working-class  people 
who  become  entrepreneurs,'' 
says  one  former  associate. 
“He  had  an  idea  and  he  pur- 
sued it  ruthlessly  and  dog- 
gedly when  nobody  else 
would,  because  he  believed  in 
It.  And  it  worked.  But  then  he 
think*  all  his  ideas  are  bril- 
liant and  then  he  Is  respon- 
sible for  a long  list  of  fail- 
ures." 

McCalla’s  record  on  other 
projects  since  the  Voice  was 
launched  has  been  unimpres- 
sive. In  the  past  15  years  he 
has  sold  the  glossy  women's 
magazine  Pride,  while  several 


other  ventures  — the  Week- 
end Voice,  a style  magazine 
called  Chic  and  Britain’s  first 
black  TV  satellite  channel. 
Star  Television,  have  all  foun- 
dered. Last  year  the  Voice 
Group  made  a loss  of  £1S2J23S 
and  recently  its  circulation 
has  been  dipping  from  52,000 
to  the  low  40,000s. 

His  greatest  success  since 
he  launched  the  paper  has  ar- 
guably been  to  see  off  all  at- 
tempts at  competition.  In 
1991,.  Harker  launched  Black 
Briton  as  b rival  to  the  Voice. 
Within  nine  months  McCalla 
brought  out  the  Weekly  Jour- 
nal. which  he  claimed  was 
aimed  at  the  burgeoning 
black  middle  class. 

•The  Journal  win  be  as  big 
as  the  Voice  in  10  years’  time, 
if  not  bigger,"  he  said  at  the 
time.  “Black  people  are  going 
to  university  and  becoming 
higher  achievers  than  my 
generation  or  my  father’s. 
The  emergence  of  a black 
middle  class  is  inevitable." 

Black  Briton  folded  be- 


cause, Harker  says,  the  Voice 
had  a stranglehold  on  local 
authority  advertising.  De- 
spite the  emergence  of  a small 
black  professional  class,  the 
Weekly  Journal  also  went  out 
of  circulation  within  three 
years. 

Last  November,  another 
rival  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
the  New  Nation,  launched  by 
Rupert  Murdoch's  son-in-law. 
Elkin  Pianim.  McCalla’s  reac- 
tion this  time  was  to  give  his 
staff  on  the  Voice  a long-over- 
due pay  rise  and  introduce 
more  colour  into  the  paper. 

IT  MAY  not  be  enough. 
With  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Murdoch,  and  his 
brother  Nicholas.  Pianim 
runs  Idaho  Partners, 
with  offices  in  the  City 
and  San  Fransisco  and  capi- 
talisation of  £6.6  million. 

Pianim,  the  son  of  a Ghana- 
ian  dissident,  has  managed  to 
poach  several  of  McCalla's 
senior  staff  He  believes  there 
is  room  in  the  market  for 


competitor  and  argues  that 
the  Voice's  market  domi- 
nance has  made  for  a tired 
product  “If  you  are  a monop- 
oly and  you  are  faced  with  a 
decline  in  circulation  over 
time,  even  in  the  absence  of 
competition,  then  you  dearly 
have  a problem.” 

For  the  time  being,  McCal- 
la's empire  is  holding  its  own. 
The  Voice  gets  five  times  the 
number  of  recruitment  adver- 
tisements that  the  New 
Nation  has  and  the  latter  was 
heavily  criticised  for  its  first 
few  issues. 

Nevertheless,  many  believe 
that  McCalla  may  be  vulnera- 
ble if  the  New  Nation  team 
can  get  the  balance  right 
"Val  believes  that  all  competi- 
tion should  be  crushed  and  in 
so  doing  he  has  frittered  away 
a lot  of  moral  capital.’'  says 
one  former  associate. 

One  employee  says:  “He  has 
neglected  the  product.  He 
only  tends  to  do  things  when 
pushed  and  as  a result  be  has 
not  developed  the  paper.  It  is 


When  Elkin  Pianim 
launched  New  Nation 
to  rival  the  Voice, 
McCalla  gave  his  staff 
apayrise.  It  may  not 
be  enough  against 
Rupert  Murdoch ’s 
son-in-law 


the  sort  or  paper  that  journal- 
ists grow  out  of." 

The  black  journalists  on 
national  newspapers  and  in 
broadcasting  who  have  not 
passed  through  McCalla’s 
hands  at  the  Voice  Group  at 
some  stage  in  their  careers 
could  probably  fit  in  a phone 
box.  Most  famous  of  the  grow- 
ing army  of  former  Voice  em- 
ployees is  Martin  Bashir, 
whose  finest  hour  came  in  his 
exclusive  Panorama  inter- 
view with  Princess  Diana  last 
year. 

But  many  of  those  em- 
ployed by  McCalla  say  they 
never  met  him.  Others  who 
have  worked  closely  with  him 
say  that  he  can  disappear  for 
weeks. 

Everybody  has  an  opinion 
about  him.  But  so  precarious 
is  employment  in  the  media 
industry  that  few  will  offer 
their  views  on  the  record  be- 
cause his  grip  on  black  media 
interests  is  so  absolute  that 
they  never  know  when  they 
might  need  him  again. 


That  is  the  way  McCalla 
likes  it  “Val  is  very  distrust- 
ful and  extremely  patriarchal. 
He  would  not  trust  anybody 
who  does  not  rely  on  him  for 
a pay  cheque."  one  former 
colleague  says. 

McCalla's  aloof  manner  is 
not  he  claims,  because  he  is 
haughty  but  because  he  lacks 
confidence  around  better-edu- 
cated peers.  “He  is  a man  of 
few  well-chosen  words,  but  he 
doesn’t  come  over  particu- 
larly well  and  bates  the  idea 
of  anybody  looking  down  on 
him,"  the  former  colleague 
says. 

One  former  employee  de- 
scribed him  as  “short  slight 
shy,  timid  but  at  times  com- 
pletely unreasonable". 

Another  tells  the  story  or 
how  McCalla  pulled  out  of  a 
deal  with  some  white  busi- 
nessmen because  he  felt  “they 
were  not  appreciating  his 
worth  because  he  was  black". 

Win  the  real  Val  McCalla 
ever  stand  up  and  defend  him- 
self? It  is  unlikely.  While  he 
may  have  made  his  millions 
through  newspapers  McCalla. 
aged  53,  is  curiously  public- 
ity-shy. ‘To  sorry,  Mr 
McCalla  does  not  give  inter- 
views to  the  press,”  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Voice. 
Since  he  set  the  paper  up  15 
years  ago.  McCalla  has  ap- 
peared on  television  only  a 
couple  times  and  made  ap- 
pearances at  a couple  of  Voice 
Group  launches. 

But  while  few  have  fond  an- 
ecdotes, many  refer  to  his 
love  of  horse  racing.  One  col- 
league says:  “He  loves  the 
idea  that  the  Voice  can  spon- 
sor races  and  having  his  own 
box  at  Epsom.  In  a way  his 
box  Is  his  ideal  because  it 
means  that  he  doesn't  have  to 
speak  to  anybody,  but  as  far 
as  he’s  concerned-  his  box  is 
as  good  as  anybody  else’ s." 


East  meets  west  where  oil  flows 


Georgian  plans  for  a pipeline  to  the  Black 
Sea  from  Azerbaijan’s  Caspian  oilfields 
threaten  the  region’s  balance  of  power. 
James  Meek  reports  from  Tbilisi 


FOR  A project  destined 
to  alter  the  energy 
map  of  the  world,  and 
turn  this  poverty-stricken 
land  into  a vital  object  of 
western  strategic  Interests, 
the  digging  began  very 
quietly  this  week. 

On  a greenfield  site  called 
Supsa,  near  Georgia’s 
Black  Sea  port  of  Poti, 
work  got  under  way  on  an 
oil  terminal  — one  end  of  a 
costly  new  pipeline  which, 
by  next  year,  will  be  ready 
to  pomp  115,000  barrels  of 
oil  a day  from  Azerbaijan’s 
Caspian  Sea  oilfields  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Interna- 
tional market,  breaking 
Russia’s  Stranglehold  on  oil 
exports  from  the  Traascau- 
casus  and  Central  Asia. 

In  public,  the  mainly 
western  oil  consortium 
building  the  pipeline  calls 
it  a “back-up**  to  the  Rus- 
sian pipeline  which  runs 
north  from  Azerbaijan, 
skirting  the  Caucasus 
mountains  and  passing 
through  Chechenia  before 
reaching  the  Black  Sea  port 
of  Novorossisk.  While  the 
Georgian  route  will  not  be 


ready  until  1998,  the  Azer- 
baijanis have  already 
begun  filling  the  Russian 
pipeline  with  their  own 
crude  and  are  due  to  start 
exporting  oil  through  No- 
vorosetek  by  March. 

Yet  the  scale  and  urgency 
of  the  Georgian  pipeline 
project  leaves  little  doubt 
that  It  Is  likely  to  become 
the  main  route  for  the  ex- 
port of  oil  from  the  new  off- 
shore Caspian  oilfields. 

Frustrated  by  delays  In 
getting  crude  out  of  Kaz- 
akhstan via  Russia,  US  oil 
producer  Chevron  has  al- 
ready sent  shipments  of  oil 
across  the  Caspian  and 
through  Azerbaijan  and 
Georgia  by  raiL 

The  pipeline  Itself  will 
not  be  entirely  new:  it  will 
use  stretches  of  old  or  aban- 
doned pipe.  But  it  is  no 
simple  patch-up  job.  The 
western  consortium  work- 
ing in  Azerbaijan,  in  which 
BP  and  Amoco  have  the  big- 
gest stake,  is  designing  the 
new  pipeline  to  be  capable 
of  almost  doubling  its 
capacity  in  a short  time. 
The  construction,  managed 


by  the  British  John  Brown 
subsidiary  of  Norway’s 
Kvaeroer,  will  employ 

2,000  workers  at  Its  peak. 
The  cost  will  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

With  the  Georgian  pipe- 
line in  place,  it  seems  al- 
most certain  that  the  same 
route  will  be  chosen  for  a 
still  larger  pipeline  — the 
“main  project  route”  the 
western  companies  are 
quietly  working  on  against 
the  day  when  the  real  size 
of  Azerbaijan’s  offshore 
reserves  is  proven. 

The  marginalisation  of 
Russia  as  an  export  route  Is 
as  much  to  do  with  simple 
geography  as  fear  of  Mos- 
cow control  over  an  impor- 
tant fixture  source  of  Euro- 
pean energy.  Pointing  on  a 
map  to  the  narrowing  waist 
of  the  Transcancasus  be- 
tween Poti  and  Baku,  a 
western  oilman  in  Tbilisi 
said:  “Yon  don’t  have  to  be 
a genius  to  see  the  shortest 
distance  between  the  two 
seas  is  right  here.  And  once 
you’ve  got  the  oil  on  a 
tanker,  you  can  ship  it  any- 
where in  the  world.” 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Georgia's  president 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  is  an 
enthusiastic  backer,  seeing 
it  as  an  anchor  binding  Ma 
country,  devastated  by  war 
and  economic  collapse,  to 
the  west  — and,  inevitably, 
giving  the  west  a vested  in- 
terest in  Georgia’s  security. 

Russia  maintains  mili- 
tary bases  in  Georgia,  and 
western  powers,  for  the 
time  being,  would  not  chal- 
lenge it.  Yet  underfed, 
underpaid  Russian  troops 
shivering  in  their  Trans- 
Caucasian  barracks  are  no 
match  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  western 
money,  while  Russia  is  too 
poor  to  finance  rival  pro- 
jects. Once  western  govern- 
ments and  firms  have 
pressed  home  their  eco- 
nomic advantage,  the  secu- 
rity question  will  follow. 

“Georgians  will  tell  you 
the  pipeline  is  the  be  all 
and  end  all  of  Georgia.  It 
isn't,”  said  one  Tbilisi- 
based  western  aid  worker. 
“But  once  it  starts  moving, 
the  west  win  start  evaluat- 
ing to  what  extent  it  will 
defend  its  interests  here.” 
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Councillors  force  chief  executive  to  resign  as  non-exec  director  of  demerged  gas  company  Centrica  I Notebook 


Doing  the  Lambeth  walk  losing  on  the 


wrong  picture 


CeUa  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 
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Heather  Rab- 
batts, chief  execu- 
tive of  one  of  Lon- 
don’s poorest 
boroughs,  was  yes- 
terday forced  by  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Democrat  coun- 
cillors to  resign  as  a non-exec- 
utive director  of  Centrica,  the 
newly  demerged  sales  and 
trading  arm  of  the  former 
British  Gas. 

Ms  Rabbatts,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Centrica  board 
In  December  but  had  yet  to 
attend  a meeting,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  first  senior 
public  sector  figures  to  take 
up  such,  a post 
She  said  last  night  “I  hope 
that  regardless  of  what  has 
happened  at  Lambeth  this 
will  not  put  back  the  cause  of 
fruitful  public/private  co-op- 
eration or  stop  participation 
by  both  sides  in  both  sectors.” 

She  had  already  agreed  that 
the  £60,000  fee  for  her  three- 
year  appointment  should  be 
donated  to  charity. 

A letter  announcing  her  de- 
cision to  resign,  dated  Mon- 
day. was  received  by  Lambeth 
councillors  on  Thursday. 

In  a statement  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  yesterday.  Centrica 
said  it  had  hoped  Ms  Rab- 
batts’ appointment  to  the 
board,  as  one  of  six  non-exec- 
utive directors,  would  have 
added  a new  focus  to  its  cus- 
tomer service,  "breaking  new 
ground  in  encouraging  fruit- 
ful cross-fertilisation  between 
public  and  private  sectors”. 

The  statement  added  that 
Ms  Rabbatts  had  reached  her 
decision  to  resign  after  con- 
sultation with  her  employer 
since  1995,  Lambeth  Council, 
who  had  raised  objections. 
She  said:  "It  Is  a matter  of 
personal  regret  that  I have 
had  to  submit  my  resigna- 


tion.” Centrica  had  wanted  a 
non-executive  with  experi- 
ence of  rapid  change  and  who 
understood  the  need  to  bring 
customer  services  up  to 
scratch. 

But  opposition  to  her  ap- 
pointment from  councillors 
in  the  borough,  where  no  po- 
litical party  has  overall  con- 
trol, was  led  by  the  Conserva- 
tive group  and  supported  by 
Liberal  Democrats. 

The  majority  of  the  Labour 
group  bad  backed  her  accep- 
tance of  the  directorship  be- 
cause, group  leader  Jim  Dick- 
son said,  “it  would  be  a 
productive  trade  in  ideas  for 
the  benefit  of  both”. 

Bernard  Gentry,  deputy 
leader  of  the  Conservative 
group,  said  common  sense 
had  prevailed.  "We  cannot 
have  a situation  when  the 
chief  executive  of  thin  author- 
ity is  moonlighting,”  he  said. 

Mr  Gentry  said  Ms  Rab- 
batts, on  around  £115,000  a 
year  one  of  the  highest-paid 
local  authority  chief  execu- 
tives, should  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  directorship.  “It 
sends  a very  bad  message  to 
the  people  of  Lambeth  when 
we  have  very  large  budget 
cuts  and  the  housing  benefit 
system  is  a total  shambles.” 

Liberal  Democrat  group 
leader  Mike  Tuffrey  said: 
"Residents  are  still  paying 
dearly  for  Labour’s  mistakes, 
so  we  need  all  of  Ms  Rabbatts’ 
fortnidible  skills  to  help  us 
sort  out  their  legacy.” 

Ms  Rabbatts’  forced  resig- 
nation was  seen  by  some  com- 
mentators as  a potential  set- 
back for  future  co-operation 
between  senior  public  and 
private  sector  staffs.  But 
others  suggested  die  could 
have  feced  a genuine  conflict 
of  interest  as  competition  in 
the  domestic  gas  supply  mar- 
ket spread  and  councils  began 
to  conclude  gas  supply  deals 
on  behalf  of  their  tenants. 


Regrets . . . Heather  Rabbatts  had  hoped  to  foster  public/private-sector  co-operation 


Chelsea’s  key  backer  remains  unsighted 


Secrecy  surrounding  football  club’s 
ownership  irks  City,  writes  IAN  KING 


Tijj 


IE  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  identity 
of  the  biggest  single 
shareholder  in  Chel- 
sea Village,  the  company 
that  owns  Chelsea  football 
dub.  intensified  yesterday, 
when  chairman  Ken  Bates 
insisted  he  he  did  not  know 
who  owns  the  stake. 

The  situation,  thought  to 
be  unique  for  a British 
quoted  company.  Is  likely 
to  stoke  further  antago- 
nism between  Mr  Bates  and 
the  City. 


It  is  believed  that  several 
City  investors  have  decided 
against  investing  in  Chel- 
sea Village  because  of  Mr 
Bates’s  refusal  to  disclose 
more  information  about  the 
company’s  shareholder  list 
The  Cecil  Lee  Trust  an 
offshore  trust  which  holds 
a 33.1  per  cent  stake  in 
Chelsea  Village,  was  shown 
on  Monday  to  be  the  compa- 
ny’s biggest  Investor. 

Although  the  trustees  for 
the  Cecil  Lee  Trust  have 
been  named  as  Patrick 


Murrin  — a non-executive 
director  of  Chelsea  Village 
and  long-time  friend  of  Mr 
Bates  — and  Harbour 
Trustees  Ltd.  a trust  com- 
pany of  which  Mr  Murrin  is 
a member,  Mr  Bates  in- 
sisted he  did  not  know  who 
was  behind  It 

Neither  Mr  Bates  nor  his 
family  has  any  interest  in 
the  Cedi  Lee  Trust  which 
is  believed  to  be  a tax  shel- 
ter for  a number  of  inves- 
tors who  backed  him  when 
he  took  control  of  Chelsea 
in  1982. 

The  mystery  surrounding 
the  trust  which  is  believed 
to  be  managed  from  offices 
in  Guernsey,  was  also  a key 


reason  for  the  rows  be- 
tween Mr  Bates  and  Chel- 
sea’s former  vice-chair- 
man. the  late  Matthew 
Harding,  whose  estate 
retains  a 27  per  cent  stake 
In  the  company. 

However,  Mr  Bates  said 
he  was  unconcerned  at  the 
City’s  lukewarm  attitude  to 
Chelsea  Village  and  chal- 
lenged it  to  “put  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is”. 

He  added:  “I  can't  speak 
for  the  Cecil  Lee  Trust  or 
for  Harbour  Trustees,  and 
I’ve  made  no  attempt  to 
find  out  who  they  are. 
When  I bought  control  of 
Chelsea  in  1982,  I didn’t 
care  where  the  money  came 


from.  We’re  not  worried 
about  our  shareholders." 

Asked  whether  he  wanted 
more  City  institutions  to  in- 
vest in  Chelsea  Village,  Mr 
Bates  said:  “I  am  com- 
pletely relaxed.  Their 
money  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  anyone  else’s.” 

Mr  Bates’s  remarks  came 
as  Chelsea  Village  reported 
a pre-tax  loss  of  £404,000 
for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  financial  year. 

Although  no  figure  is 
available  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  foe  pre-tax 
loss  for  the  last  frill  finan- 
cial year  was  £2.95  million, 
and  Mr  Bates  said  he  ex- 
pected Chelsea  Village 


Echoes  of  the 
Lawson  boom 


Sarah  Ryle 


tQN  SUMER  spending 
rose  foster  In  the  last 
three  months  of  1996 
than  at  any  time  since  the 
Lawson  economic  boom,  offi- 
cials said  yesterday. 

According  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates of  economic  expansion 
in  1996,  consumer  spending 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
3 per  ceit  — the  best  perfor- 
mance since  2669  and  in  lino 
with  the  Treasury's  Budget 
forecast. 

However,  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics’  data 
showed  only  a slight  upward 
revision  of  total  fourth-quar- 
ter GDP  to  2.7  per  cent  from 
last  month's  initial  estimate, 
leaving  the  prediction  for 
whole-year  GDP  unchanged 
at  2.3  per  cent.  This  would  fall 
short  of  the  Government’s 
Budget  forecast  of  25  per  cent 
for  1996. 

Although  these  figures  are 
likely  to  be  changed  by  the 
time  the  comprehensive 
National  Accounts  are  pub- 


lished next  month, . 
said  the  latest  information 
confirmed  that  the  economy 
was  being  boosted,  mainly  by 
consumer  spending,  in  con- 
trast to  the  weaker  manufac- 
turing sector. 

The  two-tier  nature  of  eco- 
nomic performance  has  led  to 
the  disagreement  over  inter- 
est rates  between  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke  and  the  Bank 
of  England  Governor.  Eddie 
George. 

Consumer  spending  on  cars 
and  household-related  dura- 
ble goods  like  washing  ma- 
chines was  particularly 
healthy,  suggesting  that  con- 
sumers were  confident 
enough  to  buy  expensive 
items. 

There  was  fresh  evidence 
that  exporters  had  been  dam- 
aged by  the  strong  pound,  the 
ONS  said.  Although  trade  vol- 
umes had  not  noticeably  de- 
clined, exporters  bad  been 
forced  to  squeeze  profit 
margins. 

Despite  export  problems, 
overall  company  trading  prof- 
its rose  by  2.1  per  cent 


Rebel  shareholders  step  up 
Christian  Salvesen  battle 


THE  row  over  plans  by- 
Christian  Salvesen,  the 
Edinburgh-based  conglomer- 
ate, to  hand  £150  million  back 
to  shareholders  escalated  yes- 
terday. writes  Tony  May. 

Rebel  shareholders,  led  by 
former  chairman  and  fondly 
shareholder  Sir  Gerald  El- 
liott, attacked  detailed  pro- 
posals to  break  up  the  group 
as  'Tailing  to  substantiate  the 
board's  claim  that  this  will  in- 
crease value  for  sharehold- 
ers." 

Although  Sir  Gerald  holds 
2 per  cent  of  the  equity  and 
stands  to  make  £3  million 
from  foe  board’s  plan,  be 
would  rather  see  foe  cash 
used  to  develop  foe  business. 
His  counter-proposals  will  be 
published  early  next  week. 


The  board  of  the  food  and 

consumer  goods  distributor 
plans  to  pay  shareholders  a 
£100  million  special  dividend 
and  wSl  reduce  foe  number  of 
shares  by  11  per  cent 
Salvesen  also  wants  to  con- 
centrate on  its  distribution 
business  and  will  spin  off  its 
Aggreko  unit,  which  rents 
generators  and  temperature 
control  equipment 
Salvesen  shares  rose  2p  to 
3l4V&p  — 75p  below  last  year’s 
390p  Offer  from  Hays  which 
valued  Salvesen  at  £L1  bil- 
lion. 

Nigel  Utley,  an  analyst  at 
Greig  Middleton  St  Co.  said 
that,  if  the  company  had  ac- 
cepted the  Hays  bid.  shares 
would  by  now  be  worth  be- 
tween 450p  and  470p. 


Two  jailed  for  car  sales  fraud 


Chris  Barrie 


WO  directors  of  a 
Leicestershire  car  deal- 
ership were  jailed  yes- 
terday for  a mUM-million 
pound  fraud  after  the  jury 
was  told  staff  had  been  told  to 
park  their  own  cars  on  the 
garage  forecourt  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  auditors. 

John  Hayes,  aged  38,  was 
given  five  years  and  disquali- 
fied as  a company  director  for 
10  years  at  Oxford  Crown 
Court  for  instigating  a sys- 
tematic fraud  at  Swithland 
Motors. 

Hayes,  founder  and  chair- 
man of  the  group,  was  de- 
scribed by  Judge  Richard 


May  as  “the  driving  farce”  be- 
hind the  fraud. 

The  case,  brought  by  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  with 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  the 
police,  also  saw  Swithland  fi- 
nance director  David  Shar- 
ratt,  aged  5L  jailed  for  force 
amj  a half  years  disquali- 
fied for  seven  years. 

The  jury  was  unable  to 
reach  a decision  on  Richard 
Hayes,  aged  35,  the  operations 
director.  The  charges  are  to 
lie  cm  file. 

At  its  peak,  Swithland  was 
one  of  the  largest  privately- 
owned  garage  groups  in  the 
country,  with  300  employees. 
21  Midlands  branches, 
sold  600  cars  a week. 

But  in  the  early  1990s  the 


Swiss  bank  makes 
first  loss  since  war 


Financial  staff 


NION  Bank  of  Switzer- 
land yesterday 
reported  its  first  loss 
since  the  second  world  war  as 
charges  against  bad  debts  and 
the  costs  of  reorganisation 
swallowed  up  a rise  in  operat- 
ing earnings. 

UBS,  the  first  of  the  big 
Swiss  backs  to  unveil  Josses 
for  1996.  said  that  It  had 
traced  foe  owners  to  more 
than  £1  million  which  had 
been  lying  in  dormant  ac- 
counts since  foe  war. 

That  Is  about  a third  of  the 
total  the  bank  says  it  has  been 
able  to  find  and  yesterday  its 
chief  executive,  Mathis 
Cabiallavetta,  held  out  little 
hope  that  it  would  uncover 
further  sums. 

Though  the  bank  has 
pledged  to  work  with  the  in- 
dependent group  set  up  by  the 
Swiss  banks  and  Jewish 
groups  to  look  for  dormant  ac- 
counts, Mr  Cabiallavetta, 
said:  “It  is  unlikely  that  any 
vast  amounts,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  any  potential  heirs  of 
Holocaust  victims,  wffl  be  un- 
covered.” 


Yesterday’s  results  showed 
that  UBS  made  a loss  of 
348  million  Swiss  francs 
<2146  million)  after  bad  debt 
and  restructuring  charges 
totalling  4.7  billion  Swiss 
francs.  Operating  profits  rose 
18.6  per  cent  to  4.5  billion 
Swiss  francs. 

The  bank  is  looking  for  a 
sharp  improvement  as  a 
result  of  the  reorganisation.  It 
said  it  expects  to  raise  Its 
return  on  equity  in  the  near 
ftrture  to  12  per  cent,  from 
7.5  per  cent  in  1995.  “The  mea- 
sures we  have  introduced  will 
allow  ns  to  achieve  foe  de- 
sired improvement  in  earn- 
ings,” Mr  Cabiallavetta  said. 

UBS  executives  said  the 
bank  would  be  selective  about 
any  expansion.  The  com- 
ments were  seen  by  analysts 
as  a further  rebuttal  of 
rumours  that  UBS  was  inter- 
ested in  a link-up  with  Merrill 
Lynch  in  the  United  States. 

However,  the  bank  made  it 
dear  yesterday  that  It  was 
looking  to  expand  its  asset 
management  business  in  the 


US. 

“We  must  play  a leading 
role  globally  In  this  busi- 
ness,” Mr  Cabiallavetta  said. 


group's  efforts  to  beat  the 
recession  — including  TV  ad- 
vertising with  former  page  3 
girl  Samantha  Fox  — were 
not  enough. 

From  1990,  foe  finance  de- 
partment prepared  two  sets  of 
management  accounts,  one 
for  internal  use  showing 
losses,  and  another  for  out- 
siders, showing  a profit 

Stephen  Coward,  QC.  prose- 
cuting, told  the  court  that 
“there  were  no  lengths  that 
the  senior  directors  of  this 
company  were  not  prepared 
to  go  to  achieve  their  ends”. 
Every  member  of  the  com- 
pany was  "sucked  in”  to  be- 
having dishonestly  to  “keep 
this  sinking  ship  afloat". 

The  prosecution  called  94 


News  in  brief 


witnesses,  and  26  statements 
were  heard  in  court. 

Employees  forged  records 
and  presented  old  sales  as  if  | 
they  were  new.  Falsified  re- 
cords were  used  to  deceive 
bankers,  auditors  and  Cus- 
toms. Sharratt  told  staff  to 
park  their  cars  on  the  fore- 
court when  auditors  checked 
stock  in  July  1993. 

Four  years  ago.  Swithland 
directors  decided  to  float  foe 
company  to  raise  £15  million. 
The  move  would  have  made 
John  Hayes  £i  million.  But 
the  flotation  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  shareholder  NatWest 
Ventures  discovered  the  com- 
pany was  in  severe  difficulty. 

Investigators  found  net 
liabilities  of  over  £25  million. 
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would  move  into  profit  in 
1998. 

Mr  Bates  also  said  Chel- 
sea was  talking  to  five  po- 
tential sponsors  for  the 
club,  following  Scottish  & 
Newcastle’s  decision  not  to 
renew  its  deal  — covering 
Coors  lager  — at  the  end  of  | 
the  season. 

But  Mr  Bates  added  that 
Chelsea  — whose  Chelsea 
Village  Hotel  is  due  to  open 
in  December  — had  made 
no  budget  provision  for 
possible  income  from  pay- 
per-view  television,  which 
he  described  as  a bonus. 

Chelsea  Village  shares 
rose  S'A p to  160'Ap  on  the 
figures. 


is  something  al 
most  surreal  about  the 
long-running  trade  row 
between  Kodak  and  Fuji  over 
access  to  foe  Japanese  market 
for  camera  film. 

The  protagonists,  the 
world’s  leading  makers  of 
camera  film,  are  like  two  di- 
nosaurs locked  in  combat  in  a 
slow-motion  film,  apparently 
unaware  that  the  world  about 
them  is  changing  rapidlv 
even  though  they  are  helping 
to  drive  that  change. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is 
whether  Japan  has  structured 
its  domestic  market  to  keep 
Kodak  out,  or  whether  Ko- 
dak’s lack  of  success  in  Japan 
is  its  own  fault. 

But  why  the  fuss?  Film,  ar- 
guably, is  a dying  market. 
The  Advanced  Photo  System 
recently  developed  by'  both 
companies  — together  with 
others  in  the  industry  — is 
widely  seen  as  foe  end  of  an 
era.  The  future,  as  in  so  many 
areas,  is  digital. 

Both  Fuji  and  Kodak  are  de- 
veloping digital  cameras  for 
the  mass  market  They  al- 
ready have  entry-level  models 
costing  several  hundred 
pounds  which  will  appeal  to 
that  hardy  band  of  early 
adopters  of  new  technology, 
while  more  expensive  models 
are  available  for  professional 
photographers. 

Price  apart  two  factors  are 
limiting  growth  of  foe  digital 
camera  market  — they  can 
only  be  used  by  people  who 
have  a computer  and  foe  reso- 
lution of  the  pictures  is  below 
that  of  conventional  cameras. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  can 
be  packed  with  gadgets.  For 
example,  pictures  taken  with 
one  of  Kodak’s  entry-level 
cameras  can  be  reviewed  in- 
stantly on  an  LCD  screen  in 
the  camera.  If  you  don’t  like 
the  result,  the  image  can  be 
erased  immediately.  No 
groaning  when  the  pictures 
come  back  from  the  devel- 
oper. 

Digital  cameras  of  the 
future  will  come  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  because  they  will  no 
longer  be  built  around  reels  of 
film.  High  street  film  proces- 
sors will  soon  have  a com- 
puter-based box  of  tricks  to 
enable  people  without  com- 
puters to  select,  crop  and 
print  pictures  from  their  digi- 
tal cameras  in  seconds  — end- 
ing the  hours  of  waiting  for 
films  to  be  developed  and 
printed. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  foe 
millions  of  pounds  that  Kodak 
and  Fuji  are  spending  on  the 
lawyers  and  trade  experts 
who  are  prosecuting  their 
film  trade  war  in  Japan 
would  be  better  spent  over- 
coming digital  cameras' 
remaining  weaknesses. 


Parochial  council 

UMBUG.  Cant.  Hypocri- 
sy. No  other  words  will 
do  to  describe  the  Con- 
servative councillors  in  the 
south  London  borough  of 
Lambeth  who  have  forced 
their  chief  executive  to  resign 
as  a non-executive  director 
from  the  board  of  Centrica. 

It  is  humbug  to  present  as 
the  ostensible  reason  for  forc- 
ing her  resignation  the  need 
for  Heather  Rabbatts  to  keep  j 


her  entire  attention  focused 
on  foe  borough's  problems.  It 
may  also  be  the  cant  of  people 
who.  as  Ms  Rabbatts'  employ- 
ers, are  keen  for  her  not  to 
exceed  their  grasp. 

It  is  certainly  the  cant  of 
local  politicians  from  a coun- 
cil with  no  overall  political 
control  wreaking  their 
revenge  and  getting  in  the 
way  of  what  is,  in  principle,  a 
Jolly  good  idea  — to  have 
senior  public  sector  managers 
gain  first-hand  knowledge  of 
private-sector  operations  and. 
conversely,  for  foe  private 
sector  to  learn  something 
about  its  clients'  needs. 

This,  incidentally,  is  an 
idea  that  the  Government  has 
sought  to  promote  through 
encouraging  senior  civil  ser- 
vants to  become  nonexecu- 
tive directors. 

Lambeth  and  Centrica  (or 
the  sales  and  trading  end  or 
British  Gas  as  was)  are  made 
for  each  other.  Neither  has  an 
enviable  reputation  among 
constituents  for  foe  quality*  of 
service  delivery. 

Ms  Rabbatts  has  managed 
to  do  something  about  Lam- 
beth. and  Centrica,  spurred 
by  competition,  is  trying  to 
change,  too. 

But,  finally,  it  is  gross  hy- 
pocrisy for  Conservative 
councillors,  with  the  Liberal 
Democrats  hanging  on  their 
coat-tails,  to  be  sanctimonious 
about  demanding  Ms  Rab- 
batts’ undivided  attention. 
What  does  the  register  ofMPs' 
interests  reveal?  (Vhy.  that  it 
is  necessary  for  foe  wise  exer- 
cise or  power  in  the  public  do- 
main that  public  sen-ants  and 
elected  officials  to  have  expe- 
rience of  other  spheres. 


Rome  tugs  reins 

ITALIAN  taxpayers  will  be 
cursing  Eurostat  this  week- 
end. The  statistical  arm  or 
the  European  Commission 
has  — surprise,  surprise  — 
nodded  through  the  Italian 
government's  plans  for  a one- 
off  euro-tax  to  help  meet  the 
public-sector  deficit  levels  for 
monetary  union  laid  down  by 
the  Maastricht  treaty. 

The  ruling  is  expected  to 
cost  foe  taxpayer  in  Italy  an 
extra  £400- £500  on  average,  al- 
though final  details  remain  to 
be  settled.  Those  who  worry 
that  this  is  just  another  fudge, 
along  with  the  likes  of  the 
France  Telecom  pensions  rul- 
ing, will  also  be  given  cause 
for  concern. 

As  the  financial  markets* 
reaction  to  foe  Eurostat  deci- 
sion showed,  however,  foe 
plot  has  changed.  The  lira’s 
value  on  the  foreign  exchange 
markets  barely  moved  on  the 
Eurostat  announcement. 

To  some  extent,  that 
reflects  the  general  expecta- 
tion that  Eurostat  would  not 
scupper  foe  euro-tax  but  it 
also  indicates  that  the  mar- 
kets are  beginning  to  con- 
sider the  idea  that  single  cur- 
rency membership  will  be 
open  only  to  those  who  can 
demonstrate  economic  con- 
vergence — thus  reducing  foe 
importance  of  one-off  budget- 
ary measures. 

Even  with  foe  euro-tax  ap- 
provaL  however,  Italy's  prime 
minister.  Romano  Prodi.  is 
still  looking  to  get  parliamen- 
tary approval  for  farther  cuts 
in  public  spending  in  1998  — a 
move  which  is  hardly  likely 
to  go  down  well  with  his  allies 
on  the  political  left. 

The  Italian  premier  may 
hare  a plan  for  getting  Italy 
in  sbapp  for  the  single  cur- 
rency but  be  will  need  formi- 
dable political  skills  as  well. 
Anything  less  and  he  will  find 
himself  feeing  foe  same  accu- 
sations of  lack  of  political 
leadership  that  he  levelled  at 
Germany  earlier  this  week. 


£50m  settles 
ADT  audit  row 

ADT,  the  home  security  com- 
pany, has  accepted  nearly 
£50  million  in  damages  from 
Binder  Hamlyn  after  the  ac- 
countancy firm  was  found  lia- 
ble for  negligence  in  its  audit- 
ing of  bid  target  Britannia 
Security. 

While  the  original  award 
was  for  £100  million,  the  two 

sides  agreed  an  out-of-court 

settlement  to  prevent  a 
lengthy  and  costly  appeaL 

Aor  (Santa  files  in 

Aer  Rlanta,  the  Irish  airport 
operator,  has  taken  a 40  per 
cent  stake  In  Birmingham  In- 
ternational Airport  for 
£42  million.  The  Investment, 
backed  by  NatWest  Ventures, 
will  go  towards  a £260  million 
refurbishment  programme 
over  10  years. 

Champagne  stopper 

An  attempt  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  industry  to 
wind  up  Forester  & Lame  go 
as  part  of  a campaign  against 
companies  selling  drink  as  an 
investment  has  been  ad- 
journed until  next  Friday. 
The  DTI  took  action  against 
the  champagne  seller  after  it 
became  concerned  about 


claims  regarding  the  invest- 
ment returns  and  marketabil- 
ity of  its  products. 

Wright  stuff 

Citigate  Communications,  foe 
public  relations  company  due 
to  come  to  market  next  month 
through  a reverse  takeover  of 
Incepta,  awarded  its  highest- 
paid  director  — believed  to  be 
chief  executive  David  Wright 
— a 64  per  cent  pay  increase 
last  year,  according  to  the 
annual  report,  which  says  the 
director’s  pay  rose  from 

£93,147  in  1995  to  £153.196  last 

year. 

Oil  price  drops 

Crude  oil  futures  prices  fell  to 
a six-month  low  in  London 
yesterday  as  Iraq  flooded  buy- 
ers with  new  supplies  and  de- 
mand slumped  because  of 
warmer  winter  weather. 
Brent  futures  have  tumbled 
16  per  cent  this  year,  after 
prices  reached  six-year  highs 
in  early  January,  when  trad- 
ers worried  that  inventories 
were  too  low  to  meet  peak 
winter  demand. 

Hanson  split  agreed 

Shareholders  gave  Hanson  pic 
the  go-ahead  to  demerge  Ener- 
gy Group  and  consolidate 
Hanson  ordinary  shares  and 
ADSs  on  a one-for-eight  basis. 


Pearson  sells  £1 1 1 m 
Hong  Kong  TV  stake 


ARJORTE  Scardino, 
Pearson’s  new  chief 
executive,  kicked  off 
her  rationalisation  of  the 
media  group’s  sprawling 
businesses  with  the 
£111.1  million  sale  yester- 
day of  its  stake  in  Hong 
Kong’s  leading  television 
broadcaster. 

News  of  the  sale  Immedi- 
ately sparked  speculation 
in  the  City  that  Pearson 
may  be  about  to  part  com- 
pany with  Greg  Dyke,  cur- 
rently head  of  the  group's 
television  arm,  who  has 
been  linked  to  a manage- 
ment buy-out  of  the  group’s 
TV  interests. 

The  sale  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  disposals  expected 
to  be  made  by  Pearson’s 
new  management,  with 
others  likely  to  include  the 
group’s  50  per  cent  stake  in 
investment  bank  Lazard 
Brothers  or  its  Tussauds 
leisure  arm.  which  owns 
the  Madame  Tussands  wax 
museum  and  Alton  Towers. 

Pearson  said  it  had  sold 
its  entire  10  per  cent  stake 


in  Television  Broadcasts 
(TVB).  which  it  bought  in 
February  1995  for 
£103.6  million,  to  Shaw 
Brothers.  However,  it 
remained  committed  both 
to  its  other  television  inter- 
ests — which  include 
Thames  TV,  Grundy  TV 
and  a 24  per  cent  stake  in 
Channel  Five  — and  also  to 
the  Asia  Pacific  region. 

Ms  Scardino  said:  "Our 
commitment  to  the  growth 
of  our  businesses  in  Asia 
Pacific  is  as  strong  as  ever, 
but  we  have  decided  that 
this  investment  is  no  longer 
effective  in  developing 
either  our  television  bnsi- 
ness  or  our  other  Interests 
in  the  region.” 

City  analysts  welcomed 
the  move,  bat  suggested  it 
could  be  a sign  that  Mr 
Dyke  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  group. 

Mr  Dyke  said:  “Since  we 
made  the  minority  invest- 
ment in  7TB,  Pearson  Tele- 
vision's strategy  has 
evolved  to  concentrate  on 
programme  making  and 
larger  broadcasting  roles.” 

Pearson  shares  closed  2p 
lower  at  762'Ap. 
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InnanceOuardian 

| A year  of  rail  privatisation 

From  the  post 


□ A rMdorwhosrriwd 

otillwfanyitHolyhMd 
found  there  m no 
connecting  train.  Abus 
took  some  passengers 
1»CiwMforin&30wn 
connection  to  London. 
They  reached  Crew*  at 

3.30am,  but  trie  station  ' 
was  closed. 

An  attendant 
eventually  opened  up 
the  building  but  the 
CLSOam  did  not  strive. 
Passengers  were  asked 
to  board  another  bus  for 
a connection  at  Stafford 
at  9.30am.  The  train  was 
45  minutes  late  and 
they  reached  Easton  at 
12.30pm  after  an  11- 
hour  journey  from 
Holyhead. 


a A self-employed 
1 salesman  from  Edgware 
reports  a 70  per  cent 
increase  in  his  rail  Tare.  He 
travels  between  London  and 
Birmingham  at  least  twice  a 
week.  That  used  to  cost  a 
total  of  £55  for  saver  tickets 
valid  after  9.30am. 

Since  January,  cheaper 
fares  have  been  available 
only  after  1 0am.  so  the 
reader  pays  a total  of  £93.80. 


New  liveries  are  all  very  well,  bat  travellers  oat  of  London's  King’s  Cross  might  feel  the  private  train  operators  have  yet  to  live  up  to  their  promises 
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Slowcoach  to  hell 


□ A woman  and  her 
children  reserved  seats 
to  travel  from  St  Ives  In 
Cornwall  to  Plymouth, 
on  a bank  holiday.  When 
the  train  arrived  there 
was  only  one  coach, 
packed  with  several 
hundred  people,  who 
had  taken  the  seats.  The 
train  operator  said  It 
was  ‘unfortimately  short 
of  rolling  stock1. 


Keith  Harper  on 

fortunes  for  a few 
and  commuting 
misery  for  the  many 


Forget  Raii- 

track’s  glossy  pro- 
paganda this  week 
on  £15.9  billion 
new  investment 
over  the  next  10 
years.  Treat  with  caution 
claims  by  the  Government 
that  privatisation  is  working, 
and  by  official  sources  that 
punctuality  has  improved. 
With  so  much  still  to  be  done, 
train  travel  can  still  be  a jour- 
ney to  belL 

It  is  far  too  early  to  judge 
that  rail  privatisation  has 
been  a success.  It  may  tum 
out  to  be.  But  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  travelling  public,  | 
little  has  changed.  Trains  are 
still  being  cancelled  or  run- 
ning late  and  the  journey  for 
many  short-distance  commut- 
ers is  still  frustrating,  partic- 
ularly for  people  in  London 
and  the  South-easL  Passen- 
gers an  South  West  Trains, 
who  have  had  to  endure  can- 
cellations for  the  past  month 
because  of  a shortage  of 
drivers,  have  been  telling 
their  own  story. 

Little  over  a year  since  the 
first  privatised  passenger 
train  left  Twickenham  station 
at  5.45am  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  the  Transport  Secre- 
tary. Sir  George  Young,  seven 
Journalists  and  a fare  dodger 
on  board,  the  changes  have 
been  mainly  cosmetic. 

Some  new  train  operators 
have  introduced  attractive 
new  livery  for  their  rolling 
stock  and  bright  new  uni- 
forms Tor  their  staff;  but  the 
bedding  down  of  the  system 


cannot  be  achieved  overnight 
Even  the  indefatigable  Rich- 
ard Branson,  who  has  added 
the  clapped -out  West  Coast 
main  line  from  London  to 
Glasgow  to  his  regional  rail- 
ways portfolio,  admits  It  will 
be  five  years  before  custom- 
ers start  to  see  benefits. 

In  a unique  privatisation, 
the  monolithic  British  Rail 
has  been  sold  off  in  100  differ- 
ent parcels. 

It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  structure  is  tak- 
ing time  to  adjust 

It  has  had  to  contend  with 
the  Government's  irresistible 
drive  to  sell  off  BR's  25  pas- 
senger franchises  before  the 
election.  With  a little  over 
two  months  to  go  to  Mr 
Major’s  preferred  date.  Sir 
George  has  quietly  disposed 
of  34  franchises.  Only  Scot- 
Rail  remains,  and  that  has  al- 
ready been  earmarked  for 
National  Express  and  will  go 
any  time  now. 

The  sell-off  has  been  slow  to 
build  up,  and  the  momentum 
politically  driven,  but  it  has 
aroused  growing  interest 
among  potential  bidders. 
Over  the  past  year  competi- 
tion has  intensified  and  some 
companies  have  made  grandi- 
ose promises  they  may  not  be 
able  to  deliver. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
West  Coast  main  line,  which 
has  special  problems  but  con- 
siderable potential,  the  least 
profitable  routes  have  been 
left  to  the  end.  Despite  big 
subsidies,  the  far-Qung  parts 
of  the  railway  win  stiff  be 


under  pressure  to  survive. 

Now,  there  is  nobody  to 
whom  the  public  can  com- 
plain direct  In  the  bad  old 
days  there  was  BR.  of  course, 
but  invariably  the  telephone 
was  off  the  hook,  or  letters 
went  unanswered.  Today, 
while  the  train  operators 
have  smartened  up  their  act 
promising  to  answer  com- 
plaints in  less  than  a week,  it 
is  often  difficult  for  the  com- 
plainant to  find  somebody  to 
accept  responsibility. 

The  rail  structure  is  so 
complicated  that  there  is 
often  a deliberate  attempt  to 
pass  on  the  blame  to  some- 
body else.  Is  it  Rail  track, 
which  controls  the  track  and 
signalling,  the  operator,  or 
the  contractor  putting  right  a 
technical  problem? 

Rail  has  not  been  helped  by 
the  "fat  cat”  syndrome,  one  of 
the  main  after-effects  of  priva- 
tisation. It  was  bound  to  hap- 
pen in  an  industry  sold  for  a 
quarter  of  its  real  value.  The 
obscene  rake-off  this  week  for 
the  directors  of  the  train  leas- 
ing company  Eversholt,  as' 
last  year  for  Porterbrook,  was 
inevitable  once  the  real  value 
of  the  industry’  had  been  writ- 
ten down. 

But  people  are  rightly  an- 
noyed that  their  huge  profits 
were  made  on  the  corpse  of  a 
publicly-owned  industry.  The 
personal  fortunes  of  the  10 
senior  directors  from  Ever- 
sholt and  Porterbrook  total 
£103  million,  which  could  buy 
120  new  carriages.  34  new 
regional  trains  or  11  new 
Intercity  trains. 

A dose  watch  will  be  main- 
tained on  Rail  track  to  see  if 
the  sale  of  a business  with 
track,  signalling,  property 
and  bridges  worth  around 
£6  billion,  but  disposed  of  for 
a knockdown  £1.8  billion,  will 
benefit  financially  its 
recently-knighted  chairman, 
Robert  Horton,  and  senior  di- 
rectors. Rail  track  has  never 
recovered  from  its  ill-judged 


confrontation  with  signalling 
staff  soon  after  Its  inception 
in  1994.  This  week  it  has  tried 
to  improve  its  image  with 
purring  statements  and  ad- 
vertisements designed  to 
show  that  the  raff  way  is  safe 
in  its  hands 

It  looks  impressive  enough. 
£4  million  a day  — or 
£15-9  billion  — is  to  be  in- 
vested in  your  railway  over 
the  next  10  years,  declared  the  i 
enthusiastic  Sir  Robert  this 
week. 

Your  Journey  will  be  trou- 
ble-free, and  watch  out  for 
scaffolding  at  your  local 
station.  A building  gang  will 
be  there  soon. 

But  figures  can  always  be 
presented  to  look  better  than 
they  are.  This  time  last  year 
the  company  was  saying  its 
investment  would  be 
£10  billion  over  the  next  10 
years.  Quite  right.  Rail  track 
admitted.  The  extra  £5  billion 
this  year  comes  from  mainte- 
nance money  which  we  ex- 
cluded in  1996. 

The  £15.9  billion  is  not  Rail- 
track's  own  money,  anyway. 
Three-quarters  of  Railtrack's 
proud  investment  over  the 
next  decade  will  come 
straight  from  the  taxpayer. 


AILTRACK’S  in- 
vestment prom- 
ises have  come 
under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the 
rail  regulator, 
John  Swift  He  has  warned 
Sir  Robert  that  Railtrack's 
current  level  of  underspend  Is 
"totally  unacceptable". 

His  rebuke  has  met  with  a 
somewhat  grudging  reply 
from  Sir  Robert  that  the  com- 
pany has  been  subject  to 
Treasury  constraints,  but 
that  it  expects  to  be  £6S  mil- 
lion ahead  of  Mr  Swift’s  ex- 
pectations by  March.  , 

Ministers  winced  last  night 
when  they  heard  that  Sir  Rob- 
ert was  striking  what  they 
regard  as  an  unnecessarily 


defiant  note.  They  do  not 
want  open  war  to  be  declared 
between  Railtrack  and  the 
regulator  in  the  lead-up  to  the 
election.  But  new  investment 
is  the  key,  and  so  far  there 
been  much  promise  but  little 
sign  of  activity. 

The  biggest  order  for  new 
trains  has  been  placed  outside 
Britain  by  the  American  en- 
trepreneur, Ed  Burkhardt, 
who  has  taken  charge  of  the 
freight  business.  Mr  Branson 
has  promised  to  replace  the 
West  Coast  rolling  stock  with 
a new  fleet  of  40  high-speed 
trains,  for  delivery  from  2001 
onwards.  But  the  only  new 
order  for  British-built  trains 
has  been  Chlltem  Railways', 
for  12  new  carriages. 

Labour  is  not  going  to  undo 
rail  privatisation,  much  as  it 
will  leave  all  the  privatised 
industries  intact  Indeed,  it 
shares  some  of  the  blame  for 
the  cheap  sale  of  Railtrack 
when  the  company  was 
floated  last  year.  Each  time 
Labour  opened  its  mouth  to 
warn  potential  investors  it 
would  bring  Railtrack  back 
under  puhlic  control  the  price 
dipped. 

In  fact  Railtrack  is  already 
under  the  hand  of  the  regula- 
tor, although  he  may  not  be 
pressing  down  on  Sir  Robert’s 
neck  as  firmly  as  Labour 
would  like.  Increased  powers 
for  Mr  Swift,  plus  a new  pub- 
lic rail  authority,  are  the  only 
changes  an  incoming  Labour 
government  Is  likely  to  make. 

The  tone  of  the  industry  is 
not  going  to  change.  The 
names  Connex  and  Prism  do 
not  have  the  same  romantic 
ring  as,  say.  Great  Western, 
but  they  are  here  to  stay.  But 
Inevitably,  some  of  the 
smaller  franchises  win  not  be 
able  to  stay  the  pace  and  will 
be  gobbled  up  for  a song  by 
larger  competitors. 

The  industry  will  survive 
only  if  it  serves  the  public. 
But  it  Is  an  open  question  that 
that  is  what  it  wants  to  do. 


□ A reader  travelled  on  a 
four-coach  train  between 
Carshalton,  Surrey,  to 
London  Victoria  during  the 
morning  peak.  People  were 
packed  in  because  there 
should  have  been  eight 
coaches.  At  Victoria,  the 
reader's  coach  doors 
jammed.  The  emergency 
alarm  did  not  work. 
Eventually,  passengers  got 
out  through  the  driver’s  cab. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8367 


□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ o □ man 
□□□□□  □□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 

BaiuHBan  oason 

□ □ El  □ □ 

13  □ □ E □ 

□□DDB  □□□□ODD 

lj  □ □ □ □ □ □ 

□□□□□□a  □□□□□ 

□ □ n DEE 

aonmna  □□□Baa 


Solution  No.  8366 


- stare* 
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Across 

5 Delay  action  (4,3,4) 

7 Footwear  — hamper  (4) 

8 Exact  (8) 

9 Fruitful  (7] 

11  Map  book  (5) 

13  Nimble  (5) 

14  Divan  (7) 

16  Unique  — extraordinary  (8) 

17  Click! — a photograph  1 (4) 

18  Clear 


Down 

1 Suspend  (4) 

X Congenial  (7) 

3 Expert  — witticism  (5) 

4 Text  of  opera  (8) 

3 Mischievous  spirit  (11) 

6 Excessive  — spendthrift 
(11) 

lO  Wire  <8} 

12  Infinite  (7) 

13  Near  — the  end  (5) 

17  Slough  — outbuilding  (4) 
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The  anti-drug  warriors  are 
hooked  on  punishment 
but  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  wage  that  war, 
argues  George  Soros. 
We  need  to  unlock  our 
minds  to  fresh  solutions 
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Anew 

leaf  for 
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I WAS  delighted  last  November 
when  voters  in  two  states 
approved  a change  In  direc- 
tion in  drug  policies.  Califor- 
nia legalised  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  marijuana  for  medici- 
nal purposes;  Arizona  allowed 
doctors  to  prescribe  any  drug  for 
legitimate  medical  purposes  and 
approved  treatment  not  incarcera- 
tion for  those  arrested  for  illegal 
drug  possession.  It  also  stiffened 
penalties  for  violent  crime  -com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of 
drugs. 

These  results  are  significant 
not  least  because  they  suggest  that 
Americans  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nise both  the  futility  of  the  drug 
war  and  the  need  to  think  realisti- 
cally and  openly  about  alterna- 


Our  drug  warriors  responded 
by  pushing  the  panic  button.  One 
opponent  of  the  -reforms  claimed 
that  “these  propositions  are  not 
about  compassion,  they  are  about 
legalising  dangerous  drugs.'’ 

I was  severely  attacked  for  hav- 
ing supported  the  initiatives 
financially  I was  accused  of  "bam- 
boozling” the  voters  with  mislead- 
ing advertising  and  the  New  York 
Times  columnist  A M Rosenthal 
went  so  for  as  to  imply  that  I repre- 
sent a new  kind  of  “drug  money”. 

1 must  reject  these  accusations.  I 
am  not  for  legalising  hard  drugs.  I 
am  for  a saner  drug  policy  I am 
just  as  concerned  about  keeping 
drugs  away  from  my  children  as 
any  responsible  parent  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  war  on 
drugs  is  doing  more  harm  to  our 


society  than  drug  abuse  itself  Let 
me  explain. 

I became  involved  in  the  drug 
issue  because  of  my  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  an  open  society 
which  is  based  on  the  recognition 
that  we  act  on  the  basis  of  imper- 
fect understanding  and  our 
actions  have  unintended  conse- 
quences. Our  mental  constructs, 
as  well  as  our  institutions,  are  an 
flawed  in  one  way  or  another 

Perfection  is  unattainable  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  despair  On  the 
contrary  our  fallibility  leaves  infi- 
nite scope  for  innovation,  inven- 
tion and  Improvement  An  open 
society  that  recognises  fallibility  is 
a superior  form  of  social  organisa- 
tion to  a closed  society  that  claims 
to  have  found  all  the  answers. 

Our  drug  policies  offer  a prime 


example  of  adverse,  unintended 
consequences.  In  perhaps  no  other 
field  have  our  public  policies  pro- 
duced an  outcome  so  profoundly  at 
odds  with  what  was  intended.  But 
those  who  are  waging  a "war  on 
drugs”  refuse  to  recognise  this 
fact  They  consider  all  criticism 
subversive.  To  suggest  the  possi- 
bility that  this  war  may  be  self- 
defeating  is  tantamount  to 
treason. 

I contributed  approximately  $1 
million,  which  represents  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  overall  contributions, 
to  the  California  and  Arizona  cam- 
paigns. I was  not  involved  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  either 
campaign  or  in  the  drafting  of  the 
initiatives. 

1 can  wen  understand  why  the 
drug  warriors  would  be  upset  by 


my  involvement  1 have  no  use  for 
drugs.  I tried  marijuana  and 
enjoyed  it  but  it  did  not  became  a 
habit  and  I have  not  tasted  it  in 
many  years.  I have  had  my  share 
of  anxieties  concerning  my  chil- 
dren using  drugs,  but  fortunately 
it  was  not  a serious  problem.  My 
sole  concern  is  that  the  war  on 
drugs  has  done  untold  damage  to 
the  fabric  of  society 
I believe  that  a drug-free  America 
is  a utopian  dream.  Some  form  of 
drug  addiction  or  substance  abuse 
is  endemic  in  most  societies.  Insist- 
ing on  the  total  eradication  of  drug 
use  can  lead  only  to  failure  and  dis- 
appointment The  war  on  drugs 
cannot  be  won  but,  like  the  Vietnam 
Wax,  it  has  polarised  society 
And  its  adverse  effects  may 
eventually  be  even  more  devastat- 


ing. Criminalising  drug  abuse 
does  more  harm  than  good,  block- 
ing effective  treatment  and  incar- 
cerating far  too  many  people.  The 
American  prison  and  jail  popula- 
tion — now  more  than  a million 
and  a half  — has  doubled  over  the 
past  decade  and  more  than  tripled 
since  1980.  The  number  of  drug 
law  violators  behind  bars  has 
increased  eightfold  since  1980,  to 
about  400.000  people. 

The  policies  are.  especially 
harsh  on  black  people.  Among 
young  black  men  in  America,  the 
war  on  drugs  has  contributed 
strongly  to  a rate  of  incarceration 
so  high  that  it  disrupts  family 
structures  in  cities  and  increases 
the  number  of  single-parent  fami- 
lies. One  out  of  every  seven  black 
men  has  been  disenfranchised. 


permanently  or  temporarily  by 
criminal  convictions.  Among 
black  adults  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  44,  Aids  is  now  the  leading 
cause  of  death,  with  half  of  those 
cases  resulting  from  drug  injec- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  proper  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts  is  inhibited 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  regarded 
as  criminals.  Tens  of  thousands 
sit  behind  bars  — at  substantial 
cost  to  themselves,  their  families 
and  taxpayers  — rather  than  in 
less  costly  more  effective  drug 
treatment  programmes.  Even 
methadone  treatment  and  needle 
exchange  programmes  are  dis- 
couraged. 

There  are  indications  that  pro- 
hibitionist policies  have  increased 
drug-related  diseaselpago  14 
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Usonus 

The  British  view 

#Giz  a job.  That's  the  cry 
»of  26  spin  doctors,  two 
clergymen,  99  musicians, 
and  a blacksmith.  The 
unlikely  job-hunters  are 
revealed  in  the  first  ever 
breakdown  by  occupation 
of  14,000  unemployed 
people  in  Southwark.  The 
study  was  commissioned 
by  Britain's  General  ■ 
Union  (the  former  GMB)  # 
South  London  Press 

g*  The  opening  of  a boot 
H camp  for  young 
offenders,  at  the  Military 
Corrective  Training 
Centre  in  Colchester  Some 
on  the  Right  have  hailed  it 
as  a return  to  the  “golden 
age”  punitive  policies  of 
the  pre-permissive  society. 
Barry  Fletcher  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Probation  Officers, 


condemned  the  project  as 
“it  was  tried  in  the  80s  and 
was  an  abject  failure. 
Colchester  stands  to 
follow  suit," 

Eastern  Dairy  Press 


Thousands  of  irate 
Surrey  commuters 
suffered  dozens  of  delays 
and  cancellations  thic 
week  as  deep  cutbacks  in 
driver  numbers  by  South 
West  Trains  plunged  the 
network  into  chaos.  This 
week's  fiasco  follows  14 
days  of  misery  for 
passengers  with  dozens  of 
sevices  dropped  at  the  last 
minute.  One  Guildford- 
based  driver  branded  his 

bosses  “clueless”  and 

revealed  aggressive 
passengers  had  made  him 
scared  to  leave  his  cab  for 
the  first  time  in  16  £ 

years.  m 

Sunny  Advertiser 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 

£ A 50-year-old  Lompoc 
S§  grandmother  who 
received  fertility  treat- 
ments at  a Los  Angeles 
reproductive  centre  deliv- 
ered healthy  quadruplets 
Thursday,  apparently  the 
oldest  woman  to  have  four 
children  at  once,  hospital 
administrators  said.  “We 
wanted  a child  to  malm 
our  marriage  complete,” 
said  beaming  new  father 
Robert  Fillippini.  a 49- 
year-old  welder.  “To  be 
blessed  with  four  is  just  M 
a miracle.”  7 

Los  Angeles  Times 

i Given  the  present  rate 

Eat  which  land  mines 


are  being  cleared  in 
Angola,  a child  born  250 
years  from  today  has  the 
same  risk  of  stepping  on 
a land  mine  as  the  first 
victim  in  that  country  I 
36  years  ago-  & 

The  Mail  and  Guardian, 

South  Africa 

« Three  men  used 
coffee,  soda  and  their 
urine  to  land  their 
single-engine  plane 
after  its  fluid  leaked 
out.  A mechanic  in  the 
control  tower  told  the 
men  to  find  the 

hydraulic  fluid 
reservoir  and  dump 
any  liquid  they  X 

rwnM  find  # 

Arizona  Daffy  Star 
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A mercifully  short  stay  in  the  ‘Bangkok  Hilton’ 


This  week  last  year 
February  19, 1996 


Ml I I I.  HE  are  currently 
m 1,500  foreigners  serving 
■ drug-related  sentences 
in  Thailand’s  jails.  Lisa 
Marie  Smith  would  be  among 
them,  were  she  not  the  only 
foreigner  ever  to  be  granted 
bail  on  a drugs  charge  by  the 
Thai  government 
When  Smith,  now  aged  21, 
was  arrested  at  Bangkok  air- 
port a year  ago  and  found  to 
be  carrying  amphetamines 
and  cannabis,  it  seemed  like 
the  beginning  of  a familiar 
nightmare.  Like  hundreds  of 
women  before  ben  Smith  says 
she  was  given  a bag  to  carry 
by  men  she  met  on  holiday 
The  authorities  were 
tipped  off  and  she  was 
stopped  before  she  reached 
the  check-in  desk  for  her 
Bight  to  Japan.  Her  case 
seemed  depressingly  similar 
to  that  of  Patricia  Cahill  and 
Karvn  Smith,  who  were 
given  lengthy  sentences  for 
heroin  smuggling  before 
being  pardoned  in  1990. 

“I  can't  believe  I was  so 
stupid,”  Lisa  Marie  lamented. 
The  police  lieutenant  on  the 
case.  Suphavat  Jikaree, 
described  her  as  “naa  taek” 

— broken-faced. 

There  was,  however;  a dif- 


ference between  South's  case 
and  the  others:  it  was  widely 
reported  that  her  father;  Ter- 
ence, is  chief  executive  of 
the  National  Mutual  Asia 
insurance  firm  in  Hong 
Kong.  While  his  daughter 
awaited  trial,  on  a charge 
carrying  a maximum  sen- 
tence of  15  years,  he  made 
arrangements  to  put  up  hail. 

As  a result,  his  daughter 
spent  less  than  four  months 
in  Lao  Yard  women's  prison, 
the  notorious  “Bangkok 
Hilton”-  In  June  the  govern- 
ment announced  It  was 
releasing  her  after  a £40,000 
payment  by  her  father;  and 
the  next  day  she  left,  driven 
away  in  a limousine.  “Miss 
Smith  would  have  been  crazy 
not  to  have  left  Thailand," 
says  a Bangkok  lawyer  spe- 
cialising in  defending  for- 
eigners on  drugs  charges. 

She  was  officially  recog- 
nised as  missing  in  August 
when  her  case  was  due  in 
court  Although  the  authori- 
ties knew  she  had  joint 
British-Australian  citizen- 
ship, and  that  only  her 
British  passport  had  been 
confiscated,  they  did  not 
mount  an  Interpol  search. 

This  added  to  strong  specu- 
lation that  her  tether  had 
made  a deal  to  buy  her  free- 
dom. Her  whereabouts  are 
currently  unknown,  though 


this  week  Thai  police  said  she 
was  believed  to  have  obtained 
a new  British  passport  from 
the  embassy  in  Athens  and  to 
be  somewhere  in  Europe. 


In  the  six  months  that  have 
passed  since  her  escape, 
other  British  citizens  have 
not  been  so  lucky  Sara  West- 
wood,  23,  the  daughter  of  a 


wealthy  businessman,  is 
expected  to  be  sentenced  this 
month  after  being  stopped  at 
Heathrow  carrying  cocaine 
worth  £200,000  off  a flight 


The  lady  vanishes  ...Lisa, 
Marie  Smith  exits  while  the 
going  is  good 

from  Trinidad  last  April 

Melanie  Jackman,  19,  and 
Marianne  Platt,  16.  were 
arrested  in  Italy  last  June 
with  10lb  of  heroin:  earlier 
this  month.  Platt  was  sen- 
tenced to  a year's  probation 
while  Jackman,  who  is  preg- 
nant is  awaiting  trial.  Mean- 
while, Sandra  Gregory  a 30 
year  old  teacher;  was  given  Z5 
years  for  heroin  trafficking 
last  March. 

And  for  the  past  two  years, 
Brent  Stirling  has  been  serv- 
ing a life  sentence  in 
^Bangkqkfora  smuggling 
chargewhichhesaysisaset- 

upL  IDs  hopes  of  having  his 
sentence  significantly 
reduced  under  an  amnesty  to 
celebrate  King  Bhumibol 
Audulyadej’s  golden  jubilee 
were  dashed  when  it  was  cut 
to  40  years  last  yean 

His  parents  are  outraged 
at  Smith's  easy  escape  from 
justice.  “This  kind  of  thing  is 
so  unfain"  says  his  father 
Fraser:  “It  just  goes  to  show 
what  money  can  do.  Once  you 
go  to  court  these  sort  of  deals 
should  just  not  happen.  After 
what  Brent  has  been 
through,  this  is  another  kick 
In  the  teeth.” 

Emily  Barr 


HAVE YOU 
BEEN  PAYING 
ATTENTION 
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1.  For  whom  wm  13fb* 
lucky  number? 

(a)  Stephen  Don-all  ; 

(M  Malcolm  Mfkhd 

(c)  Kenneth  dark* 

(d) Dougta*H0flg 

2.  W»m  “slip  of  the 

tongue* , calmed  a nawT 

fa)  Stephan  DorroK 

fb)  Malcolm  RMUnd  1 

fc)  Kenneth  Clarice 
. fdl  DoupbfcO'Mogg 

3.  "m  been  a tofflcult  six 
months  for  her  and  atie 
needs  some  professional 
advice  ...  she  needata 
get  her  hsed  togstfisr.* 
Who  was  down  In  the 
dumps? 

(a)  Sarah  Ferguson 

(b)  Patsy  Kenslt 

(e)  Nicola  fforUek 

(d)  Medelalne  Albright 

4.  “What  damage  can  any- 
one do  having  a Uttfe  bet 
on  your  hobby*"  Who 
dofanded  the  right  to  flut- 
ter? 

5.  “Puede  sertu.*  Per 
quit 

e.  What  have  Tam  the 
teacher  and  Joanna  the 
doctor  got  bi  common? 

7.  Whose  attempted  big 
bang  came  down  to  earth 
with  a whimper? 


8.  What  Is  unusual  about 
this  tree? 

9.  Who  was  fined  CBOO  for 
assault?  (Clnec  Thatfs 

£1 OO  fbr  each  beffcfb) 

10.  "A  thing  of  beauty  Is  a 
Joy  forever.”  Where,  aside 
from  Keats’  Encftrmfon,  can 
you  now  road  this  Rne? 

1 1.  Whose  memorial  ser- 
vice witnessed  a most 
unsisterty  way  of  death? 

12.  "They  were  laughing 
hysterfcaRy.  They  were 
having  a really  good  time. 
Mr  X wasn’t  chunk,  but  he 
cevtahdy  co«idw*t  drive.  ” 
Who  was  Mr  X,  and  why 
was  he  allegedly  having 
Such  a ball? 

13.  ”1  feel  better  than  I 
have  done  for  years.”  Why 

is  David  Henderson, 
aged  107,  so  chipper? 

1 4.  What  got  a 200,000 
light-year  sendee? 

15.  “You  arc  a man  of 
marked  ability  and  ihlve 
with  a determination  to 

iccaad.”  Who  was 
darned  with  faint  praise 
on  the  way  down? 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


Anew 
leaf  for 
the  law 


Quiz  answers 

1 . (dl  Douglas  Hogg,  who  survived  a cen- 
sure vote  over  Ms  handing  of  the  beef  cri- 
sis by  320  votes  to  307. 

2.  (b)  Mafcoim  RJfJtirxi  He  daJfrad  on  the 
Today  ptogamme  that  Britain  was  “hostile 
to  a 3lngls  currency".  Ctarka  later  denied 
this,  describing  RBWtkTs  words  as  a sfip  of 
the  tongue. 

3.  (b)  Patsy  Kensft,  rumoured  to  be  seeking 
help  for  depression. 

4.  Bruce  Grobbetaar.  defending  hTnsalf 
against  charges  of  match-fbdng. 

5.  "tt  couhj  be  you"  It  you're  Spanfcn,  or 
indeed  from  anywhere.  Camefot  was 
reported  to  be  condderfng  opening  ip  fhe 
Lottery  to  overseas  players. 

fl.  Both  are  transexuals  wto Ve  changed 
their  namesL  Tony  Bradey  of  Exeter  suffers 
from  Gender  Identity  Disorder  and  is 
receiving  hormone  therapy;  Dr  John 
Browne  of  Oxford  win  ixxtorgo  a 5SX- 
change  operation  new  month. 

7.  Steve  Bennett,  whose  attempt  to  break 
the  sound  barter  with  Ws  home-made 
rocket  ended  when  the  rrdssBe  dissapeared 
In  heavy  cloud. 

B.  tt  tent  a tree.  It's  a 1 5ft  radio  telephone 
mast  disguised  as  a tree,  enacted  in  the 
Lake  Dlstrlet  after  Aflertala  counts 
objected  to  a steal  mast  does  harefle 
trunk  cats,  but  not  to  Nick  Ross^ 

9.  Jmmy  "Five  Beiites"  Gardner,  friend  of 
Paul  Gascoigne,  found  gutty  of  brawling. 

10.  In  Jubflee  Park.  Spennymora,  Co 
Duram.  OffictaJs  haw  posted  notices  fea- 
turing the  verse  to  discourage  vandofism. 

1 1 . Jessica  MlttoncTs.  The  author  oT The 
American  Way  of  Death  was  remembared 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre  h London,  but  not  by 
her  sistes.  Both  Deborah  and  Diana 
snubbed  the  memorial, 

12.  England  cricketer  PhD  TufrieB,  accused 
of  GrtOking  pot  In  the  disabled  toilet  or  a 
restaurant  In  Christchurch,  Now  Zealand. 

13.  Ha'd  )ust  been  fitted  with  a pacemaker, 
the  oWast  person  ever  to  undergo  the 
operation. 

1 4.  nieHubbie  space  toleseope,  tempo- 
rary repairs  to  which  wo*  mtoft  by  astro- 
nauts from  the  space  shuttle. 

15.  Michael  Alboduhe  tax  inspector 

whose  abBty  to  take  a bribe  saw  him  san- 
to  five  years  at  l 

r you  rata 

CM  Taxman 

5-B  Rochet  scientist 
10-14Poet 
15  Spaceman 


4 page  13  and  death  and  the 
crime-rate.  Restrictions  on  access 
to  sterile  syringes  facilitate  the 
spread  of  HIV  and  other  diseases. 
Drug  addicts  overdose  from  street 
drugs  of  unknown  purity  and 
potency  injuring  or  killing  them- 
selves and  placing  strains  on  the 
health  care  system. 

FOCUSING  resources  in  a 
lopsided  manner  on  cut- 
ting out  supplies  ignores 
basic  economic  princi- 
ples. As  long  as  demand 
and  profits  are  high,  there  Is  no 
way  to  cut  off  supply  There  will 
always  be  large  numbers  of  people 
willing  to  risk  incarceration  fbr 
the  chance  of  making  so  much 
money 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  identify 
what  is  wrong  with  present  poli- 
cies than  to  design  better  ones.  I do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  the  right 
drug  policy  is;  but  T do  know  that 
the  present  policy  is  wrong.  A 
more  reasonable  approach  would 
be  to  try  to  reduce  both  supply  and 
demand  and  aim  at  minimising 
the  harmful  effects  of  abuse  and 

controL 

I am  aware  of  at  least  some  of 
the  steps  we  should  be  taking  now 
making  methadone  and  sterile 
syringes  readily  available  to 
addicts;  removing  criminal  prohi- 
bitions and  other  sanctions  on  the 
ability  of  doctors  and  patients  to 
treat  pain  and  nausea  with  what- 
ever medications  work;  saving  our 
jail  and  prison  cells  for  violent 
criminals  and  predatory  drug 
dealers,  not  non-violent  drug 
addicts  who  are  willing  to  undergo 
treatment;  and  exploring  new 
means  of  reducing  the  harms 
done  by  drug  use  and  prohibition- 
ist policies. 

If  public  opinion  were  ready  for 
it.  I would  advocate  “hollowing 
out"  the  black  market  by  making 
heroin  and  certain  other  illicit 
drugs  available  on  prescription  to 
registered  addicts.  I would  dis- 
couraging addiction,  with  social 
opprobrium,  the  dissemination  of 
reasonable  and  persuasive  infor- 
mation on  the  harm  caused  by 
drugs,  and  by  legal  sanctions.  If 


the  Swiss,  the  Dutch  and  the 
British  and  increasingly  other 
countries  can  experiment  with 
new  approaches,  so  can  the  United 
States. 

Not  all  the  experiments  have 
been  successful.  Zurich's  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  regulate  an 
open-air  drug  market  in  the  early 
1990s  became  known  as  “Needle 
Park"  and  gave  the  city  a bad 
name.  But  recent  Swiss  initiatives 
have  been  more  successful  and 
generated  widespread  public  sup- 
port. The  national  heroin  pre- 
scription experiment  has  proven 
remarkably  effective  in  reducing 
illicit  drug  use,  disease  and  crime, 
and  helped  many  addicts  to 
improve  their  lives.  Swiss  voters 
approved  this  initiative  in  local 
referendums. 

Our  first  priority  should  he  to 
discourage  children  from  using 
drugs.  Even  marijuana  can  be 
harmful  to  the  mental  and  emo- 


tional development  of  youngsters. 
But  demonising  drugs  can 
increase  their  appeal  to  adoles- 
cents, for  whom  rebellion  Is  often 
an  important  rite  of  passage  to 
adulthood.  And  we  must  be  partic- 
ularly careful  not  to  exaggerate 
the  harmful  effects  of  marijuana 
because  it  may  undermine  the 
credibility  of  our  warnings  about 
harder  drug3. 

Generally  speaking,  de-empha- 
sising the  criminal  aspect  of  drug 
use  should  be  accompanied  by 
more,  rather  than  less,  social 
opprobrium  for  the  drug  culture. 
Education  and  social  disapproval 
of  cigarette-smoking  have  been 
much  more  successful  than  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Unfortunately  the  present  cli- 
mate is  inimical  to  a well-balanced 
drug  policy  Crusading  advocates 
of  prohibition  and  deterrence 
stand  in  the  way  of  reasoned  dis- 
cussion. They  insist  that  there  Is 


only  one  solution  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem, namely  the  “war  on  drugs” 
and  that  those  who  are  critical  of 
present  policies  are  enemies  of 
society  Flew  elected  officials  dare 
to  incur  their  wrath.  Hysteria  has 
replaced  debate  in  the  public  dis- 
course 

The  voters  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia have  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  support  more  sensible 
and  compassionate  drug  policies 
while  still  being  tough  on  drugs.  I 
hope  that  other  states  will  follow 
suit  I shall  be  happy  to  support 
(with  after-tax  dollars}  some  of 
these  efforts,  and  I look  forward  to 
the  day  when  drug  control  policies 
better  reflect  the  ideals  of  an  open 
society 


Geopa  Soros  is  a currency  speculator 
and  a philanthropist-  In  an  essay 
pttoUshedtnTheWaekcxi  January  18,  he 
outfined  his  concept  of  an  Open  Society 
and  the  work  of  his  Open  Society  Find. 
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Addicted . . . but  is  Britain,  like  America,  hooked  on  the 
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Britain  wages  a war  that 
has  long  been  lost 


THE  “war  on  drugs*  policy 
pursued  virulently  in  America 
and  criticised  as  self-defeating 
by  George  Soros  has  been 
followed  closely  by  British 
policy  makers.  Indeed,  some 
cxjmmentators  argue  that  its 
central  tenet — that  drug  use 
should  be  stamped  out  by 
criminalising  it  — has  been 
enthusiastically  imported  from 
the  US  into  this  country 

Both  Labour  and  the 
Conservatives  are  adamant 
that  drugs  remain  illegal  and  ' 
that  a campaign  against  the 
drug  barons  and  pushers  is 
kept  up.  Yet  an  increasing 
number  of  people  at  the  sharp 
end  of  drug  use,  including  the 
police,  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  approach 
will  not  and  cannot  work. 

The  Government's  anti-drug 
campaign  has  mainly  been 
attempting  to  stop  people 
trying  drugs  in  the  first  place. 
But  this  approach  appears  to 
have  foiled — a recent  survey 
estimated  that  by  the  age  of  16 
about  50  per  cent  of  people  had 
tried  or  were  regular 
recreational  drug  users. 

Lifeline,  a Manchester  based 
drug  advice  service,  points  out 
that  the  Government’s  position 
has  a central  flaw— that 
youngsters  are  already  taking 
drugs  and  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  a safety  net  to  be 
provided  for  them.  This  could 

In*,  in  the  form  nf  eonnwIKnir 


and  proper  information  on 
taking  drugs. 

Figures  on  police  arrests  and 
cautions  suggest  that  the 
authorities  have  begun  to  t«i«> 
a more  pragmatic  approach  to 
recreational  drug  use- 
cautions  are  on  the  up,  while 

prosecutions  are  falling.  Police 
now  tend  to  charge  only  those 


in  order  to  selL  For  many 
tbot^h,  this  softly-softly 
approach  is  not  enough. 
Legalisation  of  drugs,  such 
commentators  believe,  is  the 
only  way  to  stop  use  spiralling 
out  of  controL 
Dr  John  Marks,  a practising 
consultant  psychiatrist  at  the 
Hutton  General  Hospital  in 


Liverpool  and  chairman  of  the 
Drag  Policy  Review  Group, 
believes  the  danger  of 

afford  black  market  prices 
addicts  buy  more  than  they 
need  and  adulterate  and  sell 
the  extra  to  finance  their  own 
habits. 

Some  senior  police  officers 
have  begun  to  speak  ont 
against  the  drug  war 
Commander  Grieve  from  the 
National  Criminal  Intelligence 
service  recently  said,  that 
“there  are  lots  of  myths  about 
drugs,  one  being  the  idea  of  the 
'evil  posher  at  the  school 
gates’.  The  troth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  mast  likely  supplier 
to  your  youngster  is  his  best 
mate  from  school  or  even  an 
older  sibling.  So  if  you  wish  to 
‘declare  war  on  the  dealers' 
make  no  mistake,  you  are 
declaring  a civil  wan" 

The  alternative,  the 
reformers  suggest  is  to  control 
the  use  of  drugs,  and  hence 
their  misuse.  Drugs  would  be 
sold  only  through  specially 
licensed  pharmacists,  taxed  to 
defray  the  costs  of  any 
addiction,  and  restricted  to 
adults  and  to  a maximum  . 
purchase  per  day  by  any 
particluar  intfividaal . 

And  If  we  don’t  change  our 
ways?  The  most  terrifying 
vision  of  the  future  comes 
from  Colombia,  where  Senator- 
Gomez  Hurtado,  a high  court 
judge,  said  recently:  “Forget  . 
about  drug  deaths  and 
acquisitive  crime,  about 
addiction  and  AIDS:  ail  this 
pales  into  insignificance  before 
the  prospect  fodng  the  liberal 
societies  of  the  West,  like  a 
rabbit  in  the  beadUghts  of  an 
oncoming  car.” 

The  income  of  the  drug 
barons,  he  pointed  out,  is  $254 
billion — more  than  the 
American  defence  budget. . 
With  this  financial  power  the 
barons  could  suborn  the 
institutions  of  any  state:  “We 
are  threatened  with  a return  to 
the  Dark  Ages  of  rnleby  the 
gang.  Current  policies  promote 
that  end." 

Emi^r  Sheffield 
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io  how  will  it  feel  to  see  the  Blairs  moving  into  Number  1 0?  A bloody  relief,  say  the  Kinnocks 

We’re  still  standing 


ERE'S  my  speech, 
says  Neil  Bannock, 
emerging  from  his 
office  and  banding  a 
triumphant  sheaf  of 
papers  to  bis  secre- 
tary. "It's  only  five  pages,  no  six. 
wait,  oh  bloody  hell  seven,  no 
eight,  nine,  ten  pages,  bloody  hall 
how  did  it  get  to  be  ten?" 

He  picks  up  a tray  of  Marks  and 
Spencer  sandwiches  and  beckons 
us  to  follow  him  back  Into  the 
sparse  Strasbourg  room  he  occu- 
pies for  three  days  a month.  "Now 
I don’t  know  what  the  bloody  hell 
I'm  supposed  to  give  you  to  drink 
or  eat,"  he  says  helplessly  ignor- 
ing the  tray  he’s  just  put  down  on 
his  desk. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  the  Kin- 
nocks?  Does  the  sprint  op  to  elec- 
tion bring  it  all  back?  Yes  yes,  we 
know  they’ve  moved  on  to  Brus- 
sels. he  to  Commissioner  for 
Transport,  she  to  MEP  for  South 
Wales  East  (on  a joint  salary  of 
£200.000).  But  do  they  still  hurt? 
Do  they  pore  over  their  defeat? 
Can  they  bear  to  watch  the 
encroaching  election,  and  how 
will  they  feel  if  the  Blairs  endup 
waving  from  the  open  door  of 
Number  10? 

“I  suppose  the  abiding  memory 
is  Sheffield,”  shudders  NeiL 
’"That  furnace  door  of  a greeting 
from  10.000  people.  Which  is  why, 
in  the  tumult,  I said  something 
completely  banal,  which  has  gone 
down  in  history  — Alright' ’ “.  He 
hisses  the  last  word,  and  sits 
brooding.  “Clem  Atlee  would  have 
just  stood  there  until  there  was 
silence.” 

The  door  swings  open  and  in 
gusts  Glenys,  fresh  from  voting. 
She  looks  terrific,  hair  bouncy 
skin  luminous,  big  grin.  “Hello 
love!'1 * * * * * * *  says  Neil,  as  she  promptly 
apportions  poulet,  thon  and  con- 
combre  sandwiches.  “Oh  and  we 
did  that  ludicrous  walk  from  the 
back  of  the  hall  at.  Sheffield 
which  I had  expressly  forbidden.  I 
knew  that  was  wrong.  Oh  1 could 
analyse  that  four  minutes  time 
and  time  againl" 

“I  remember  the  last  week  very 
clearly."  nods  Glenys.  “I  went  up 
to  Norwich  with  Ben  Ellon  .and 
that  was  the  day  I knew  things 
had  seriously  slipped.  For  the 
first  time;  people  dropped  their 
eyes." 

Neil:  “Stephen  [their  son]  was 
coming  up  to  his  finals,  and  it  was 
[their  daughter]  Rachel’s  last  year 
in  tertiary  college."  . 

Glenys:  “It  wasn’t  easy  for  them 
listening  and  watching  all  that 
was  being  said  about  us.  But  the 
great  thing  was  after  the  election 
had  been  lost  and  everything, 
Steve's  results  came  out  in  June. 
He  rang  me  from  Cambridge  and 
said  he’d  got  a 2a." 

Neil  (proudly):  “Which  meant 
he  got  a scholarship  to  the  College 
of  Europe." 

Glenys:  “NeO.  was  in  a meeting 
of  the  general  executive,  and  his 
PA  Joan,  stood  at  the  back  and  did 
this”  (she  holds  up  two  fingers, 
then  one). 

NeiL  “And  for  the  first  time  in 
all  those  months  I,  well ...  Oh 
dear ...  Oh  dear;  I'm  doing  it  now 
...”  (I  look  up  to  see  his  grey- 
green  eyes  swimming  with  water.) 
“I  filled  up.”  (A  tear  escapes  and 
slips  down  his  cheek.)  “It  was  the 
first  time  I’d  cried  since  the  elec- 
tion. Never  before!"  Another  tear 
creeps  down  and  I would  reach 
out  and  touch  his  arm,  but  Pm  sit- 
ting too  far  away 

We  look  down  and  sit  munching 

our  sandwiches  in  silence  for  a bit 

on  til  I ask  for  their  chief  regrets, 

Neil  (eyes  still  watery):  "I’ve 
always  written  my  own  speeches. 
If  rd  been  willing  to  use  other 
people's  drafts,  I would  have 
taken  a major  pressure  off  myself 
and  it  might  have  made  a differ- 
ence to  the  outcome." 

So  why  didn’t  he? 

NeiL  “I  can’t'  I just  can’t  do  .it 
even  now,  here!” 

Glenys:  “Well  it's  not  surpris- 
ing if  you  get  things  written  by  a 
Finn!" 


Starting  over  ...  Tfllbe  quite  cathartic  to  get  the  election  done,’  says  Glenys.  ‘A  fresh  start,*  says  Neil 


NeiL  “It's  not  foe  feet  you  have 
to  retranslate  it  if  it’s  coming  out 
of  your  mouth  it’s  most  come  from 
your  pen." 

Glenys:  “There  is  such  a thing  as 
a good  draft  NeiL" 

NeiL  “Well  rve  never  seen  you 
pick  up  a draft” 

Glenys:  “No,  I can’t  either" 

The  longer  we  talk,  the  more  1 
like  them.  They’re  warm  and 
funny  and  open.  But  oddly  the 
mnrt>  T Him  tham  tht>  mnr*>  J nwHm 
he  was  never  going  to  be  prime 
minister  It’s  hard  to  say  exactly 
why  but  his  example  of  the 
Sheffield  rally  seems  as  good  as 
any  If  he  knew  that  portentous 
walk  was  wrong,  why  do  it?  He  was 
leader  for  God's  sake  and  his 
instincts  were  right 
The  ahour  humiliating  publicity 
of  their  defeat  most  have  been 
overwhelming.  How  did  they 
recover? 

Glenys:  “I  didn't  feel  it  was 
humiliating.  Not  at  aJL” 

NeiL  “It’s  where  we  came  from.” 
GlHnys:  *Andwhatweare*"  . 

And  what  are  they? 

NeiL  , “We’re  bloody  good  mates 
and  good  mates  with  our  children 
too,  thank  God.  We  had  this  three 


The  longer 
we  talk,  the 
more  I like 
them.  But 
the  morel 
like  them, 
the  more  I 
realise  he 
was  never 
going  to  be 
prime 
minister 


months  where  I had  to  stay  while 
they  elected  a new  leader  — purga- 
torial! But  the  Saturday  morning 
after  foe  election  Rach  got  a letter 
saying  she’d  been  selected  far  Bris- 
tol, the  place  she  most  wanted  to  go 
to.  That  didn't  half  brush  the 
clouds  aside.” 

Glenys  (wrytyy.  "Whatever  else 
happens,  we’re  living  proof  that 
life  goes  on.” 

On  the  morning  of  April  10. 
Glerxys’s  brother  appeared  at  the 
door  shaking  a bag  of  lamb  chops, 
sausages  and  wine  for  a barbecue. 

Glenys:  “Everyone  rallied, 
everyone  kept  saying  you  mustn’t 
blame  yourselves.” 

But  did  they  do  they  still? 

Glenys:  “He  did." 

NeiL-  “i  had  to  take  the  can.  It’s 
what  you  should  do." 

Glenys:  (Rolling  her  eyes)  “Male 
heroics!” 

NeiL  “ITs  not  heroics.  If  we’d 
won  1 would  have  been  glad  to  take 
some  erf  foe  credit  But  we  lost  I 
lost” 

I wonder  why  Nell  hasn't  writ- 
ten all  this  down,  why  hasn’t  he 
written  his  memoirs? 

NeiL  *Tm  going  to." 

Glenys:  “Are  you?” 


NeiL  “Yes  of  course  1 will.  Now 
the  full  story  can  be  told!  Partly 
because  there's  some  fun  to  be  had. 
partly  because  there  are  scores  to 
settle" 

Glenys:  “You've  never  said  that 
before,  some  hearts  will  turn  to 
stone.” 

NeiL  “Well  as  long  as  they're  foe 
right  hearts,  that’s  alright” 

Which  scores?  Tm  not  going  to 
spoil  the  book.  You  need  to  get 
some  distance." 

They’re  so  essentially  Welsh,  its 
hard  to  imagine  Neil  and  Glenys 
living  in  Brussels.  Is  that  home 
now?  They  answer  simultaneously 

Glenys:  “No,  I wouldn’t  say  that 
exactly" 

NeiL  “Yes,  in  that  we  can  go 
there  and  close  the  door” 

Glenys:  “But  if  Fm  in  South 
Wales..." 

NeiL  'Ah,  we’ve  had  the  same 
house  there  since  1972.” 

Glenys:  “It’s  a nice  home.” 

It’s  clear  she’s  enjoying  her  lib- 
eration from  "leader’s  wife", 
though  I can  quite  imagine  Neil, 
when  foe  door  is  closed,  head  In 
hands  wondering  what  the  heU 
he’s  doing  there 

NeiL  “Oh  Glenys  is  a natural. 


she’s  fanatically  committed  to  her 
constituency.” 

Glenys:  “I  love  it,  it’s  absolutely 
great" 

But  it  must  be  hard  spending  so 
much  time  apart? 

NeiL  “Oh  I don’t  know!” 

Glenys:  “Our  lives  have  always 
been  like  that  If  we  spend  a 
holiday  or  weekend  together  it’s 
nice.” 

Neil  (winking):  "There’s  plenty 
of  catching  up  to  do.  There  was 
a time  last  year  when  Glen  was 
in  Cambodia,  I was  in  Russia — no 
r wasn't  in  Russia,  I was  in 
Denmark  — Steve  was  in  Uzbek- 
istan and  Rachel  was  in  Kuwait!” 

Glenys:  “I  speak  to  Rachel  every 
day" 

NeiL  “Oh,  it’s  impossible  not 
to,  she  always  has  something 
to  say” 

And  what  about  them,  do  they 
speak  every  day? 

NeiL  "No,  I hate  the  phone, 
I never  use  it  for  chatting." 

Glenys:  "Your  relatives  have 
noticed  that!" 

NeiL  Tm  a disaster  Glen  is 
much  better" 

Glenys:  “Our  offices  contact 
each  other  for  us.” 
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NeiL  “Office  shall  speak  unto 
office,  fax  unto  fax." 

Glenys:  “E-mail  NeiL  you’re 
behind!"  NeiL  “Oh  she’s  on  e-mail, 
rm  still  on  boiled  chalk!" 

I don't  want  to  rub  it  in,  but  if 
Labour  is  elected  in  May,  what  will 
they  feel? 

Glenys:  “People  assume  we’re 
going  to  feel  aggrieved  or  jealous. 
Absolutely  not!  It  will  give  us 
enormous  joy  and  pleasure. 

“I  feel  we  were  part  ctf  achieving 
that,  we’re  very  fond  of  Tony  and 
Cherie.  We’ll  feel  great  joy  But  it 
might  cross  our  minds  that  it  could 
have  been  us!” 

NeiL  “We  haven’t  talked  about 
this.  My  reaction  won’t  be  that.  I 
pretty  much  knew  it  was  never 
going  to  be  us." 

Glenys:  *Tm  not  saying  I’ve 
been  obsessed  with  the  thought 
that  it  could  have  been  us,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  will  be  anything 
other  than  pleasure,  but ..." 

NeiL  “And  bloody  relief!" 

Glenys:  “And  relief!  It  will  be 
cathartic  to  get  foe  election  done.” 

Neil:  “Give  us  an  absolutely 
fresh  start" 

Glenys  (nodding  gently):  “A 
fresh  start" 


JEREMY 

HARDY 


Nature’s 
cruel  trick 
rocks  the 
cradle 


I HAVE  never  read  an  article 

about  adoption  or  fertility  in 

which  the  word  “desperate"  did 

not  appear  There  seems  to  be  a 
presumption  that  adopters  have 

something  wrong  with  them.  If 
they  already  have  "children  erf 
their  own”  they  are  eccentrics  . 

because  there  Is  no  necessity  for 
them  to  adopt  If  they  are  not 
already  parents,  foey  are  desper- 
ate, because  since  newspapers 
were  computerised,  the  word 
“dilldless"  cannot  be  printed  with- 
out that  word  in  front  (rf  it 

to  media  parlance,  “desperate 
childless  couples”  means  broken, 
unthinking  li2ard  people  with  no 
genitals,  who  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  get  a baby  Fertility  treatment  is 
no  longer  written  about  as  a med- 
ical afvance,  but  as  some  hideous 
technological  nightmare.- In  the 

fertile  jipagtnaHmt  nf  Hip  tEChllO- 
pboblc,  faceless  men  in  laborato- 
ries fax  sperm  to  each  other  so  tbst 
robo-habies  can  be  computer-gen- 
erated for  90-year-old  American  • • 
millionairesses. 

ft  is  felt  that  there  is  something 
terribly  unnatural  about  assisted 


conception,  especially  in  this  age 
when  it  is  forgotten  bow  truly 
appalling  Nature  is.  Science  gave 
us  hospitals,  incubators,  chocolate 
machines  and  video.  Nature  gave 
us  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  sting- 
ing nettles,  pain,  death  and  Qoorn. 

But  childbirth,  once  recognised 

as  an  agonising,  terrifying  ordeal, 
is  now  revered  as  an  experience 
without  which  nb  woman  is  com- 
plete. When  it  was  announced  that 
female  prisoners  were  giving  birth 
m chains  rm  sure  many  pregnant 
women  tried  to  sign  up,  thinking  it 
was  a xiew  technique  fresn  France. 
There  are  probably  people  who  rec- 
ommend all  prospective  mothers  to 
consider  death  during  childbirth, 
because  it  is  such  an  important 
part  of  our  folk  heritage. 

And  of  course  the  difference 
between  an  adopted  child  and  (me 
who  is  biologically  linked  to  its 
parents  is  that  the  latter  is  a “nat- 
ural child".  I needn’t  spell  out  what 
that  makes  an  adopted  child.  Just 
as  women  receiving  fertility  treat- 
ment are  viewed  as  damaged, 
incomplete  people  taking  part  in 
some  sinister  experiment,  people 


wanting  to  adopt  have  become  the 
subjects  of  unflattering  mythology 

The  words  “inter-country  adop- 
tion”, in  particular;  conjure  a pic- 
ture of  rich,  old,  white  people  In 
distant  bazaars,  bribing  unsavoury 
foreigners  who  say  “You  like,  baby 
effendi?  It  cost  many  doflar  I have 

seester  too — you  like?" 

Even  when  it  appears  that 
someone  is  writing  a reasonably 
level-headed  piece,  they  will  still 
point  out  with  some  disdain  that 
people  tend  to  want  to  adopt  a 
baby,  and  a healthy  baby  at  that  A 
women  giving  birth  is  quite  happy 
to  produce  a 25-year-old  torso  with 
learning  difficulties,  but  these 
selfish  adopters  want  a healthy 
baby  Shouldn't  they  consider 
themselves  lucky  to  get  anything 
at  all?  It’s  not  as  though  they're 
normal  people. 

And  then  there  is  vague  blather 
about  identity  It  is  rightly  pointed 
out  that  adoptions  were  once 
organised  without  agreat  deal  of 
thought  The  reaction  against  that 
situation  involved  adoption  agen- 
cies and  social  workers  getting 
themselves  into  foe  knots  which 


this  government  describes  as 
“political  correctness". 

One  should  not  leap  to  defend 
something  just  because  right-wing 
people  brand  it  with  that  lazy  but- 
te®-pushing  term.  Rather  one 
should  defend  social  workers 
because  they  are  public  employees 
faced  with  a hostile  Tory  govern- 


Science  gave  us 
hospitals,  incubators 
and  video.  Nature 
gave  us  volcanoes, 
stinging  nettles 
and  Quorn 


raent  and  an  opposition  which 
apes  it  in  foe  most  mindless, 
slovenly  way 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  people 
who  thought  they  were  doing  their 
best  to  protect  children  have  got 
themselves  into  a mess,  caused  a 
lot  of  suffering  and  made  them- 
selves easy  targets  for  a moribund 


administration  firing  a few  last 
cheap  shots.  Social  workers  point 
out  that  institutions  are  foil  of 
older  children  whom  no  one  wants 
to  adopt  but  are  less  forthcoming 
about  how  old  these  kids  were 
when  the  paperwork  on  their  cases 
was  started. 

They  talk  vaguely  about  race 
and  culture  as  though  they  are 
interchangeable  concepts,  and  as 
though  everything  is— as  racists 
believe — in  foe  blood.  They  talk 
about  the  identity  problems  of 
trans-racial  adoption,  seemingly 
oblivious  to  the  feet  that  the  same 
arguments  have  traditionally  been 
used  against  the  very  existence  of 
mixed-race  people. 

People  with  more  than  one  eth- 
nic strain  in  their  ancestry  are  still 
regarded  by  some  as  mongrels,  not 
knowing  what  foey  are.  And  foe 
children  of  immigrants  can  suffer 
from  identity  problems,  but  does 
th  i«mpan  immigration  should  be 
discouraged? 

Social  workers  have  also  applied 
absurd  strictures  about  age  in  adop- 
tion policy,  as  though  women  over 
35  are  likely  to  fell  down  and  break 


their  hips  on  the  way  out  of  their 
adoption  hearing.  They  have  dis- 
criminated against  people  who  are 
notin  perfect  health.  They  have 
forced  people  to  get  married.  And 
they  have  discriminated  against 
gays,  except  where  Colin  is  a gay  15- 
year-old  who  needs  a gay  family 
What  annoys  me  most  about  all 
this  is  that  a reactionary  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  seem  progressive 
simply  by  proposing  a “common- 
sense"  approach  to  adoption.  Their 
proposals  are  vague  and  bitty  and 
would  only  tackle  some  aspects  of 
discrimination,  quite  apart  from 
foe  feet  that  this  Government  is 
hardly  in  a position  to  talk  about 
plans  erf  any  sort 
Yet  the  behaviour  of  foe  adop- 
tion authorities  means  that  any- 
one can  mouth  foe  phrase 
"common  sense"  and  be  guaran- 
teed a sympathetic  audience. 

I SHOULD  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Michael 
and  Vincent  Hickey  and  Jim 
Robinson,  and  to  remember  Pat 
Molloy  who  died  a victim 
of  injustice. 


e 
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Exposed  - 
the  double 
life  of  Sir 
Edward 
Heath 


are  two  Edward  Heaths. 
One  is  a jovial  raconteur  (I 
- recall  one  memorable,  hilari- 
ous  drinking  session  in  a Bexley  pub 
on  eve  of  poll  in  the  second  1974 elec- 
tion), a generous  host  and  blessed 
with  a puckish  sense  of  humour  (He 
recently  turned  up  at  a semi-formal, 
jacket-and-tie  lunch  party  wearing  a 
Superbowl  sweat-shirt  in  several 
colours  not  found  in  nature) 

The  other  Sir  Edward  is  a 
grumpy  curmudgeon,  and  you 
never  know  which  you're  going  to 
get  Martin  Lee,  the  brave  Hong 
Kong  democrat  certainly  got  the 
rough  end  of  the  Bad  Ted  on  News- 
night  this  week,  as  the  former 
prime  minister  praised  Drag  for 
his  handling  of  Tiananmen  Square 
and  more  or  less  said  that  democ- 
racy didn't  suit  the  Chinese. 

When  Lee  pointed  out  that  the 
real  problem  was  that  modern 
China  was  riddled  with  corruption. 
Heath  testily  asked  him  if  there 
was  no  corruption  In  Hong  Bong. 
Well,  of  course  there  is.  but  infi- 
nitely less  than  on  the  mainland 
which  is  one  reason  why  Hong 
Kong  is  so  prosperous. 

There’s  genuine  racism  in  the 
view  that  Chinese  people  can’t  be 
trusted  with  democracy  (perhaps 


they’d  keep  coal  in  it).  And  the  view 
that  a few  little  yellow  people  more 
or  less  makes  little  difference 
would  certainly  be  shared  by  Chair- 
man Deng.  Mao  Zedong,  General 
Gordon,  and  now  Sir  Edward.  Mar- 
tin Lee  gives  the  lie  to  this  cast  of 
mind.  He  has  already  shown  politi- 
cal bravery  already  which  none  of 
us  in  Britain  has  ever  required,  and 
may  face  tar  more  terrible  tests 
later  this  yean  A period  of  silence 
on  the  Bad  Sir  Edward's  part  would 
now  be  welcome. 


MY  OLD  colleague  Nora  Bel off 
died  a week  ago.  I can't  say  we  were 
friends;  Nora  believed  that  if  you 
disagreed  with  her  you  were  not 
merely  wrong  but  morally  flawed. 
Still,  she  found  happiness  in  later 
life  through  her  marriage  to  Cliff 
Making  the  Observer’s  famously 
talented  and  bibulous  Sports  Editor 
(he  used  to  edit  his  pages  from  the 
Blackfriars  pub). 

Alter  the  wedding,  colleagues 
used  to  find  convoluted,  round- 
about ways  of  asking  Cliff  the  same 
tricky  question:  Whs  Cliff  why? 
Once  he  is  said  to  have  replied: 
“Because  that  woman  picked  me  up 
out  of  the  gutterf  Friends  would 
sag  “what  a fine  way  of  putting  it," 


and  he  would  reply,  “no,  no,  liter- 
ally: It  was  outside  the  Cockpit  one 
Friday  night  last  yean” 


LAST  WEEK  2 mentioned  the 
Burke’s  Peerage  World  Book  of 
Boggarts,  which  exdudes  most  of 
the  Hoggarts  I know  Marie 


The  lads  I see 
reading  the  new 
men’s  mags  are 
spotty  oiks  never 
seen  with  a woman 
on  their  arm 


Sigsworth  of  the  BBC  tells  me  he 
has  solar  resisted  the  temptation  to 
fork  out  for  the  Worid  Book  of 
Sigsworths,  and  reader  John  Water- 
low  likewise  has  no  plans  to  buy  the 
World  Book  of  Wateriows:  "Despite 
bis  ‘ye&ro  of  effort  and  consider- 
able expense'.  MrBrooks-Baker  has 
failed  to  elicit  that  my  father 
adopted  his  surname  and  that  I 
bear  no  relation  to  most  of  the  oth- 
ers In  the  book.” 

Sarah  White  bloom,  recently  of 


the  Guardian,  has  had  a letter 
describing  “the  overwhelming 
response  to  the  World  Book  of 
WhiteblooTns  . . . orders  are  still 
coming  in"  which  is  odd,  since  even 
Mr  Brooks-Baker  estimates  there 
are  only  18  households  with  the 
name  in  the  entire  world.  Seven  are 
listed  in  the  book,  not  including  hen 


COSMOPOLITAN  magazine  has 
just  celebrated  Its  55>th  birthday  In 
the  same  week  we  were  told  that  the 
fastest  growing  type  of  magazine 
now  is  those  for  men:  FHM,  GQ. 
Maxim,  Stuff  and  so  on.  On  their 
10th  anniversary  Cosmo  asked  me 

far  a piece  describing  the  typical 
Cosmo  woman.  I said  that  you  could 
spot  her  at  the  bus  stop  with  the 
magazine  poking  out  of  her  shop- 
ping bag  to  the  yoghurt,  a 
woolly  hat  knitted  by  her  mother  on 
her  head,  going  home  for  an 
evening  in  front  of  the  box.  What 
they  wanted,  of  coarse,  was  the 
opposite:  a glamorous,  feisty 
woman,  in  charge  of  her  life,  wait- 
ing for  her  lover  to  rub  her  down 
with  aromatic  oils  before  bonking 
the  daylights  out  of  him.  To  be  fob; 

the  rejection  came  by  return  of  post 
with  a cheque  for  the  foil  amount. 

The  new  men's  magazines  are 


about  chaps  in  Hugo  Boss  suits, 
sleeping  with  gorgeous  women,  Act- 
ing in  Vervlen  and  fhdng  that  tc 
choice  between  a Saab  and  an 
imported  Mustang.  Yet  the  lads  I see 


reading  them  are  almost  all  spotty 
itennd 


oiks,  some  in  shambling  sweats 
dirty  trainers,  others  In  estate  agent 
imiform  of  gun  rascal  grey  suit  and 
polyester  tie  chaps  whose  idea  of  a 
great  motor  is  either  a Hard  Escort 
with  spoils;  or  a Routexnaster  bus. 
Ami  you  never  ever  see  them  with  a 
woman  on  their  arm. 


THERE’S  a verystroeg  belief  among 
Labour  frnnt-behcbera  that,  assum- 
ing Tony  Blair  wins  the  election,  he 
will  give  George  Robertson,  the  MP 
for  Hamilton,  the  job  of  Defence  Sec- 
retary Donald  Dewar  (Garscadden), 
the  present  Chief  Whin  would  be 
put  in  charge  of  constitutional 
rhany  If  ffriv  happens,  it  would 
mean  that  the  country’s  finances 
were  run  by  Gordon  Brown  (Dun- 
fermline). relations  with  abroad 
handled  by  Robin  Cook  (Living- 
stone), while  cur  national  defences 
and  the  whole  fixture  of  the  United 

Kingdom  would  also  be  managed  by 
Scots.  Will  this  stop  the  Scots  from 
claiming  that  they  have  no  say  in  the 
way  Britain  Is  run?  I doubt  it 


Shhh ...  page  rage 


This  week,  the  Government 
called  for  libraries  to  be  places 
of  ‘high  seriousness1.  About 
time  too,  says  social  historian 

Richard  Hoggart  But  surely 
that  is  censorship,  retorts 

Dame  Barbara  Cartland 


Dear  Richard, 


I AM  ASTONISHED  at  the 
Department  of  National  Her- 
itage’s conclusion  in  its 
review  this  week  that  British 
libraries  have  become  over 
concerned  with  entertainment 
and  not  enough  with  "high  seri- 


ousness". More  alarming  still 
were  earlier  reports,  dearly  fed  to 
the  press  by  a government  minis- 
ter, in  which  romantic  literature 
was  made  a particular  target 
This  is  political  correctness 
gone  mad  — again.  The  Implica- 
tion in  the  Government’s  line  is 
that  an  elite  committee  will  censor 
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the  books  stocked  by  public 
libraries  in  order  to  favour  educa- 
tional tracts  and  weed  out  so 
called  “light  literature". 

We  could  almost  imagine  now 
the  composition  of  such  a commit- 
tee. Censorship,  we  all  believed, 
was  a thing  of  the  past  (although  I 
would  entirely  favour  its  reintro- 
duction to  control  the  flow  of 
pornography  and  ovenviolent 
material  on  the  market  that  is 
doing  so  much  damage  to  our  chil- 
dren). 

My  fear  is  that  popular  Action 
will  be  made  a scapegoat  for  what 
the  Government  calls  “entertain- 
ment". Is  it  just  because  romance 
is  so  popular  in  the  libraries  and 
borrowed  by  women  more  than 
any  other  category  of  book  that  it 
is  so  resented?  Every  year  roman- 
tic authors,  such  as  myself,  come 
top  of  the  league  tables  in  public 
lending  rights.  Women  enjoy  read- 
ing romance,  as  I have  found  from 
so  many  letters.  In  romance  they 
find  a worid  away  from  their  hun- 
drum  lives. 

1 write  historical  romances  and 
I go  to  great  pains  to  make  sure 
that  my  historical  information  is 
correct  If,  in  the  reading  of  one  of 
my  books,  someone  is  encouraged 
to  study  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  the  novel  is  set  then  that 
must  surely  have  educational 
valua  This  week's  events  amount 
to  a potential  attack  on  popular 
preference.  If  the  public  want  fic- 
tion — the  “easy  read"  if  you  like 
— then  just  who  is  to  say  that  they 
do  not  deserve  to  get  it? 

Yours  sincerely 

Dame  Barbara  Cartland 


Dear  Dame 
Barbara, 


IN  YOUR  anger  against  “censor- 
ship" by  public  libraries  you  have. 
I'm  afraid,  gone  for  entirely  the 
wrong  target.  Let’s  establish  two 
incontrovertible  points. 

First  libraries  were  set  up  a 
century  and  a half  ago  so  that 
many  more  people  could  have 
access  to  the  “best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said".  Second,  the 
greatest  achievement  of  British 


culture  has  been  its  literature, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present 

Here  we  can  spot  your  faulty 
aim.  No  one  is  suggesting  that 
what  you  defend  as  “light"  litera- 
ture should  be  censored.  Quite  the 
opposite.  The  Department  of 
National  Heritage  is  implying  that 
many  libraries  — their  budgets 
badly  reduced  — are  carrying  out 
censorship  by  no  longer  attending 
to  the  claims  of  books  of  quality 
from  whatever  period  they  come. 

In  some  places,  great  19th  cen- 


Literary  loggerheads : Cartland 
and  Hoggart 


tury  novels  have  been  taken  off 
the  shelves;  it  is  unlikely  that  yon 
will  find  more  than  one  copy  of 
those  contemporary  novelists  who 
do  challenge  our  imaginations. 
You  will  be  likely  to  find  multiple 
copies  of  the  latest  Mills  and  Boon 
formulaic  offerings. 

Why  do  the  librarians  (not  aD  of 
them,  of  course)  do  this?  Because 
they  confuse  democracy  with  pop- 
ulism. Populism  suggests  that  we 
provide  lavishly  by  attending 
chiefly  to  a head-count  of  demand. 

Democracy  also  recognises 
other  and  better  criteria:  that  we 
all  have  a right  of  access  to  the 
best  and  that  we  needs  must  love 
the  highest  when  we  see  it  In 
other  words,  good  books  from  all 
periods  must  have  a full  right  of 
access  to  the  shelves. 

Yours  sincerely 

Richard  Hoggart 

Author,  The  Way  We  Live  Now 


Dear  Richard, 


IF  PUBLIC  libraries,  some  cre- 
ated almost  two  centuries  ago. 


still  do  not  hr  now  stock  the  basic 
classics,  then  I would  be  some- 
what surprised.  Literature  of  all 
sorts  is  not  static,  but  is  growing 
and  changing  every  yean- New 
books  can  become  classics  in 
every  field,. but  my  basic  argu- 
ment is  choice. 

Members  of  the  public  who  visit 
libraries  must  be  allowed  to 
choose  freely  the  writers  and  the 
type  of  book  they  like  best.  When  I 
was  a girl  the  schools  I attended 
had  no  books  at  all  and  I remem- 
ber a strong  hunger  to  read  and  I 
have  read  all  types  of  literature 
ever  since. 

Our  schools  today  are  producing 
many  pupils  who  are  barely  liter- 
ate and  therefore  everything  must 
be  done  to  encourage  them  to  read. 
If  someone  started  reading  any 
romance,  not  necessarily  one  of 
mine,  and  ended  up  with  Jane 
Austen,  all  the  money  spent  on 
education  in  this  country  might  be 
considered  worthwhile. 

Yours, 

Barbara 


Dear  Barbara, 


YOU  SAY  that  libraries  should 
after  unrestricted  choice.  No  pub- 
lic library  in  any  part  of  the  world 
can  offer  that  There  are  for  too 
many  books,  let  alone  other 
demands  on  money,  for  that  to  be 
possible  So.  yes,  limits  — which 
must  include  decisions  not  to 
stock  some  books — have  to  be  set 
on  clear  criteria. 

Your  problem  is  that  you  don’t 
like  to  hear  that  a lot  of  libraries 
today  are  buying  too  many  of  your 
kind  of  novel  at  the  expense  of 
stocking  works  of  greater  literary 
value  Other  people  don’t  see  why 
head-counting  should  be  the  domi- 
nant criterion. 

You  .question  whether  any 
libraries  have  ceased  to  have  “the 
basic  classics”  on  display  I have 
seen  library  staff  removing  the 
major  Victorian  novelists  so  as  to 
make  space  for  videos  and  soft- 
ware. This  week  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard toured  io  public  libraries  in 
London.  The  results  show  you  are 

mistaken  here  also. 

You  then  invoke  a common 


myth:  that  reading  ephemera 
leads  on  to  better  authors  such  as 
Jane  Austen.  I am  glad  you  do 
recognise  a difference  of  quality 
there. 

Yes,  a very  Few  children,  fasci- 
nated by  words,  will  start  with 
sauce-bottle  labels  and  move  on 
and  up.  Virtually  no  one  else, 
habitual  readers  of  your  novels 
and  others  like  them,  is  led  to  do 

that 

They  naturally  keep  asking  for 
more  of  the  same.  There  are 
plenty  of  authors  and  publishers 
to  provide  that.  This  is  not  an 
“onward  and  upward"  progress 
but  the  “round  and  round”  real1 
ity.  Shakespeare  hit  the  spot: 
The  appetite  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on."  Most  popular 
fiction  belongs  to  the  Con- 
sumer Society  not  to  a truly 
Literate  and  Literary 
Society. 

Yours, 

Richard 


Dear  Richard, 


WE  WOULD  both  agree  in  this 
debate  that  public  libraries  are  in 
existence  to  provide  a public  ser- 
vice and  this  means  that  they 
must  respond  to  public  demand.  If 
someone  goes  to  a public  library 
and  asks  for  a popular  romance, 
only  to  be  told  that  she  can  only 
have  Shakespeare  or  Byron,  the 
pablic  library  service  is  not  doing 
its  job  properly 

The  history  of  the  last  20  years 
has  proved  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  market  forces  and  popular 
demand  can  move  mountains. 
The  service  of  British  Telecom 
has  improved  immeasurably 
since  competition  and  privatisa- 
tion and  now  we  have  dozens  of 
TV.  stations  giving  the  public 
what  they  want  Instead  of  Auntie 
BBC  telling  us  what  we  should 
watch. 

If  only  there  was  some  effec- 
tive way  of  privatising  the  public 
libraries,  then  it  should  be  done.  I 
am  sure  that  some  entrepreneur 
can  come  up  with  a good  idea  that 
will  increase  . the  scope  ' of 
libraries  and  make  them  more 
accountable  to  public  demand. 
That  would  be  much  better  than  a 
faceless  quango  laying  down  the 
law  about  which  books  people 
should  and  should  not  be  reading. 

It  is  my  guess  that  the  public 
would  want  a lot  more  romances 
and  popular  fiction  rather  than 
less. 

Yours. 

Barbara 


Dear  Barbara, 


I DON’T  WISH  to  be  impolite  but  I 
have  to  say  that  your  latest  letter  is 
the  most  misguided  mishmash  I’ve 
read  in  many  a day 

Of  course  libraries  must  respond 
to  public  demand.  But  they  mustn't 
help  set  public  demand  in  concrete 
by  making  available  only  material 
we  know  we  already  like.  Good 
libraries  show  us  that  the  worid  can 
be  a lot  wider  and  more  interesting 
than  we  have  thought.  Your  pre- 
ferred vision  — of  libraries  stuffed 
with  popular  romantic  fiction 
because  that’s  ail  we  can  take  — is 
out  of  1984. 

Broadcasting:  Britain  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  broadcasting  for 
public  service  rather  than  profit- 
making.  Hence  the  BBC  is  interna- 
tionally regarded  as  the 
benchmark  for  the  best  practice- 


Or  was.  It  Is  now  under  immense 
pressure  from  those  who  aim  to 
make  their  audiences  into  tame 
masses.  In  come  more  game- 
shows.  low-level  soaps  and  the 
rest.  Of  all  of  which  you  seem  to 
approve. 

Finally:  surely  a professional 
novelist  should  never  indulge  in 
trite  cliches:  “Auntie  BBC"  and 
“faceless  quangos”:  inaccurate 
boo”  phrases.  Good  language  and 
so  good  thinking  have  to  be  kept 
up  — especially  today,  and  espe- 
cially by  writers. 

Yours, 

R iebard. 


Doonesbury 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


I ttmr  TO  ASSURE  ALL 
M/m m&H&ETONlGHT 
THffriNim  omajcrnm, 
kSr&l  I’VSB&NTMr 
I / ING NAMES! 


ntiFueywPMPBN&wc- 
mesimi  LAY  LOU  FORA 
MHtLS,&UTlUmBftCK!M€ 
mmAtmiimLBSFB- 
AMASsuowsPouaamis 
u&nnmme!  amount 


■■■HERE  HAS  long  been  a prac- 

■ tice  acros&Sotrtb  London  of 

■ reporting  conversations  not 
in  terms  of  “I  said*'  and  “site said" 
but  in  terms  of  "X  goes”  and  "she 
goes".  Yon  mightier  example, 
overhear  a conversation  on  the  top 
of  a bus  on  the  fallowing  lines:  . 
“Wtell  we  was;  like,  coming  out  of 
this  supermarket,  and  this  bloke  - 
behind  me,  didn’t  know  him  from 
Adam,  hesuddesfly  goes:  'Excuse 
me.  butdoyouJiappento  know 
who  it  was  devised  the  ontological 
proof  oFthe  existence  of  GodT 
and  I goes  ‘You  what?1  and  he  goes 
The  ontological  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  that’s  what  I went: 
was  it  Aristotle,  perhaps?*  andl  . 
goes:  ‘Course  not,  you  berk,  it  was 
Thomas  Effing  Aquinas."*  Just 
recently  however,  I have  noticed  a 
variation,  particularly  on  buses 
packed  with  schoolchildren, 
where  “I  said"  becomes  not  T 
goes"  but  Tm.  Like"  as  in:  “Tell 
you  what,  I just  had  this  bust-up 
with  Sharon.  I’m,  like:  ‘Don’t  trust 
that  Tony  Blair  be  can’t  even 
answer  the  sodding  West  Lothian 
Question’ and  she’s,  like,  ‘So  what? 
the  West  Lothian  Question  is  only 
one  of  a sodding  great  ontological 
network  of  interlocking  anom- 
alies. know  what  I mean?”1 

There  is  something  rather 
endearing  in  the  built-inadmis- 
sion  which  Tra,  like"  appears  to 
contain  of  the  tragic  imperfection 
of  human  memory 


IN  ms  GUARDIAN  obituary  of 
Nora  Beloit  last  Saturday  her 
last  editor  at  the  Observer.  Don- 
ald Trelford,  recounted  the  tale  of 
Nora's  departure.  She  wrote  two 
letters,  one  (bland)  to  Trelford. 
and  one  to  Atlantic  Richfield,  the 
paper’s  new  owners,  slagging  off 
Trelford.  Unfortunately  she  put 
them  in  the  wrong  envelopes. 
There  are  cases  of  identical  error 
more  tragic  even  than  BelotTs. 
The  painter  Tissoi.  it's  said,  bad  a 
mistress  of  whom  he  grew  tired. 
So  he  wrote  her  a careful  caring 

letter  explaining  that  all  good 
things  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
their  affair  in  his  view  was  one  of 
them.  He  then  wrote  to  a friend, 
saying  he  was  resolved  to  ditch  the 
tedious  creature  and  marry 
another.  He  posted  the  letters  off 
in  the  wrong  envelopes.  The  mis- 
tress committed  su  icide,  leaving 
the  painter  drenched  in  remorse 
and  calling  himself  her  murderer. 
Nowadays,  I suppose,  he  would 
call  it  a dip  of  the  tongue. 


I FOUND  this  story  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  Arnold  Bennett,  the  sort 
of  agreeable  undemanding 
book  ideal  to  read  when  you’re  ill. 
Bennett  says  this  episode  was  the 
origin  of  Tissot’s  downfall : he 
became  religious  (not  a condition 
Bennett  applauded),  went  to  Pales- 
tine and  began  to  pain  badly  I 
know  too  tittle  of  Tissot  to  say  if 
this  judgment  is  fair.  At  the  time 
he  picks  up  this  story  (1905)  Ben- 
nett is  living  in  Paris,  enjoying  the 
kind  of  Bohemian  writing  life  one 
love  to  have  lived  oneself.  All  sorts 
of  unexpected  people  crop  up  in 
cafes  or  turn  up  on  his  doorstep. 
One  is  the  painter  Sickert,  who 
seems  to  have  a habit  of  muscling 
bis  way  into  people's  biographies: 
he’s  cast  as  a lover  of  Peggy 
Ashcroft,  I see,  in  a newly-pub- 
lished account  Another  is  Mau- 
rice Ravel  who  is  hardly  into  the 
room  before  he's  berating  Brahms. 
Yes:  another  one. . 


EARTENING  though  the 
occasion  was.  Small  weed 
could  not  bear  to  tune  In  to 
the  radio  commentary  on  the  final 
day  of  the  Christchurch  test 
match,  when  England  beat  the 
New  Zealanders,  for  fear  it  might 
prove  as  tedious  as  earlier  com- 
mentary in  this  series.  The  trouble 
whenever  Smaflweed  listened  was 
the  presence  of  Jeremy  Coney,  a 
former  New  Zealand  captain,  who 
seemed  intent  on  providing  not  so 
much  ball  by  ball  comment  as  ball 
by  ball  exhumation.  The  system 
works  best  when  distinguished 
experts  save  what  they  have  to  say 
for  the  end  of  the  over  Otherwise 
It  is  like  having  Freddie  Trueman 
saying  not  once  but  six  times  an 
over  that  he  can’t  understand 
what  England  are  playing  at.  So 

drab  did  the  proceedings  some- 
times become  that  Sznallweed 
almost  began  to  yearn  for  a men- 
tion of  cake.  ' 


SUDDENLY  almost  everyone 
— Including  some  past  sym- 
pathisers— seems  intent  on 
writing  off  the  Referendum  Party 
and  advising  Us  leader,  the  mil- 
lionaire grocer  and  playwright  Sir 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  to  pack  it  in. 
Smallweed  is  not  so  sure.  On  eci- . 
dence  published  this  week,  the 
party’s  best  days  may  still  be 
before  it  In  a letter  to  Wednes- 
day’s Telegraph,  John  Clegg,  of 
Oxdrove,  Berkshire,  wrote:  “Our 
supporters  now  number  some 
130.000  and  are  growing  daily".  It's 
common  enough  for  a party  to 
claim  its  support  is  growing,  but 
to  claim  its  supporters  are  growing 
is  something  quite  new  I hope  to 
visit  party  headquarters  next . 
week,  where  I’m  sure  His  Leader- 
ship will  produce  whole  caches  of 
corroboration.  For  instance: 

“Dear  Sir — Last  September  I 
stood  only  5 foot  2 inches.  Then  I 
joined  the  RP.  Now  I’m  7foot  3 and 
still  growing,  and  play  basketball 
for  Racing  Godaiming:— 
Delighted,  Wbnersh."  Or  this: 

Dear  Sic  When  1 joined  your 

party  my  vital  statistics  were  28- 
20-30.  Now  I’m  34DD-20-34.  and 
soon  to  appear  in  the  Sun  and  the 
Star.  Thanks  a million! — Miranda 
Massager.  Swindon.  PS:  1 am  also 
four  years  younger" 

Amazing,  innit  Tm  like:  once 
this  story  gets  out,  Sir  Lolly  could 
sweep  the  country 
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a-ta? 


Seymour  Maclean  has  a bone  to  pick  with  the  Queen.  He  wants  Ethiopia’s  looted  artwork  back 
where  it  belongs.  Gary  Younge  on  a post-Colonial  issue  complicated  by  accusations  of  racism 


THIS  Is  the  story  of  the 
Rastas  and  tbe  royals.  A 
tale  featuring  dread- 
locked  men  ami  women 
running  a campaign 
from  a tumbledown 
street  in  south  London;  the  British 
monarch  harbouring  precious 
stolen  artwork;  and  some  colonial 
chickens  that  are  coming  home  to 
roost  and  clucking  in  the  most 
unpredictable  places. 

At  stake  is  not  only  the  fixture  of 
what  are  now  known  as  the  Mag- 
riaia  manuscripts  and  icons  which 
were  stolen  from  Ethiopia  and  have 
been  valued  at  sums  which  could 
pay  off  tbe  impoverished  country’s 
national  debt  several  times  oven 
Nor  is  it  Just  a heated  row  between 
those  who  believe  it  is  never  too  late 
to  right  the  wrongB  of  history  and 
others  who  feel  that  at  some  stage  a 
nation  must  draw  a line  under  the 
uglier  parts  of  history  and  refuse  to 
apologise  for  its  past 
Tb  this  esoteric  debate  the  issue 
of  race  has  now  been  injected. 
Black  activists  are  arguing  that  the 
reluctance  to  return  artefacts 
stolen  from  Africa  signifies  a 
refusal  to  make  reparations  for  the 
injustices  of  the  colonial  era. 

At  one  side  of  this  strange  con- 
frontation stands  the  Queen,  in  all 
her  benevolence  On  the  other  is 
Seymour  Maclean,  the  head  of  Ras- 
taferi  International  Consultants.  In 
contrast  to  the  opulence  of  the 
Queen’s  lifestyle,  be  spends  the  day 
in  his  coat  in  draughty  south  boa- 
don  headquarters,  his  long  locks 
bound  up  in  a floppy  knitted  bat 
Maclean  looks  as  unlikely  a man  i 
to  gain  any  concessions  from  the 
Queen  and  the  Fbreigu  Office  as 
Rah  C Nesbitt  But  in  earlier  years 
he  was  a Tory  party  supporter  and 
pinstriped  seller  of  unit  trusts  fit 
the  City  A strictly  short-back-and- 
sides  man  who  knew  how  to  get 
what  he  wants  from  people  in 
authority 

Then  he  saw  the  famine  in 
Ethiopia  and  converted  to  Rastafar- 
ianism. The  Magdala  manuscripts 
are  important  to  the  Rastafarians 
because  central  to  their  religion  is 
the  belief  that  the  Ethiopian  royal 
family  to  whom  they  belonged  are 
tbe  direct  descendants  of  King 
Solomon  and  enjoy  the  divine 
rights  of  kings. 

Nobody  disputes  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Queen  and  libraries 
and  museums  in  Britain  obtained 
the  manuscripts  was  wrong  nor 
questions  the  facts  about  how  they 
were  obtained.  The  story  goes  that 
in  the  days  when  Africa  stiD  had 
kings,  queens,  and  royal  collections 
of  its  own.  Ethiopia  was  ruled  by  a 
reformist  monarch.  Emperor 
Theodore;  who  unwisely  fought  the 
British  army  led  by  Sir  Robert 
Napier  in  1868,  and  were  beaten  In 
swift  and  ugly  battle  By  Easter 
Monday  Napier's  troops  had 
marched  into  Magdala;  Theodore 
shot  himself  in  the  head 
Left  at  that,  the  episode  would 
have  been  Little  more  than  an  every- 
day tale  of  colonial  folk.  But  then 
the  looting  began.  Scildiers  stormed 
Theodore's  treasure  trove,  burst 
into  the  precincts  of  the  church  of 
Mdhanie  Alan  and  relieved  it  of 
1,000  manuscripts,  gold  and  silver 
crosses  and  beautiful  icons  that 
Theodore  planned  to  use  to  found  a 
great  churdi  museum  himsel£ 

The  booty  is  now  spread  through- 
out Britain  and  scattered  around 
the  rest  of  the  world,  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Russia.  Tbe  crown  and 
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chalice  rings  and  jewellery  of  the 
Ahuna  (head  of  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church)  are  In  the  Victo- 
ria and  Albert  Museum.  The  Royal 
Chronicles  of  Ethiopia,  the  books 
of  Dengal  Maryam  and  tbe  ancient 
Bibles  of  Ethiopia,  along  with 
around  350  historical  manuscripts 
axe  at  the  British  Library's  India 
Office  Collections. 

And  in  Windsor  Castle's  Royal 
Library  are  at  least  six  other  texts. 
Campaigners  say  tbe  Royal  Library 
also  has  a picture  of  Christ  which 
is  an  Ethiopian  national  icon, 
although  tins  has  been  denied.  Alto- 
gether tbe  artefacts  have  been  val- 
ued at  more  than  £3  billion. 

When  questions  were  asked  in. 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1995 


about  plans  to  return  the  artefacts 
to  Ethiopia  the  reply  was  blunt 
“There  are  no  plans  at  present  to 
return  to  Ethiopia  the  objects 
obtained  in  1868,  now  in  the  British 
Library  The  disposal  of  objects  in 
the  Royal  Collections  is  a matter  Tor 
Her  Majesty  The  Queen-" 

A spokesperson  for  Buckingham 
Palace  admitted  that  the  final  deci- 
sion concerning  the  return  of  the 
manuscripts  does  indeed  lie  with 
the  Queen:  “While  Her  Majesty 
does  not  personally  own  the  Royal 
Collections  she  does  hold  it  in  trust 
for  the  nation,”  he  said. 

Seymour  Maclean  and  his  organ- 
isation of  Rastafarians  have  been 
lobbying  parliament,  Buckingham 
Palace,  churches  and  museums  to 


I have  the  manuscripts  returned. 
They  have  gained  the  support  of 
. the  Ethiopia’s  embassy  and  Ortho- 
dox chureh  in  the  process. 

“These  are  national  icons  and 
sacred  religious  texts  that  were 
stolen.  That  is  sacrflege  and,  as  tbe 
head  of  the  British  church,  it  is  not 
fitting  of  the  Queen’s  royal  lineage 
to  keep  them,"  be  says. 

But  unlike  those  who  have  cam- 
paigned for  the  Elgin  marbles  to  be 
returned  to  Greece  or  who  rejoiced 
at  the  return  of  the  stone  of  Des- 
tiny to  Scotland  last  year,  Maclean 
believes  racism  has  played  a key 
role  in  Britain’s  insistence  on  hang- 
ing on  to  the  manuscripts. 

“I  have  not  played  the  racist  card 
hut  I believe  that  is  their  motiva- 


tion. What  was  colonialism  if  it 
wasn't  racism  and  what  are  the 
manuscripts  if  they  are  not  the 
spoils  or  colonialism?  Black  people 
are  still  not  being  allowed  to  learn 
about  their  history  Do  you  think 
Bob  Marley  or  Peter  Tosh  ever  got 
to  see  these  scripts?  They  didn’t 
even  know  they  existed,"  he  says. 

Bemie  Grant.  MP  for  Tottenham, 
who  created  a storm  this  week  by 
demanding  the  repatriation  cf  pre- 
cious artwork  from  Britain  to 
Benin,  now  Nigeria,  agrees.  “Colo- 
nial powers  do  not  like  to  educate  or 
remind  people  of  tbe  terrible  dam- 
age that  was  done  to  Africa  during 
colonialism.  The  return  of  these 
artefacts  are  of  symbolic  impor- 
tance to  Mack  people  here." 


There  are  historical  precedents 
for  the  return  of  many  of  these 
relics.  On  a visit  to  Emperor  Haile 
Selaisse  in  1965  the  Queen  arrived 

in  Ethiopia  with  the  Royal  Cap  and 
Imperial  Seal  of  Emperor 
Theodore.  “I  hare  brought  home  to 
Ethiopia  two  treasures  which  left 
here  nearly  100  years  ago  at  a 
moment  when  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries  were  far 
different  from  those  which  unite  us 
today"  Her  Majesty  said. 

But  times  have  changed.  Today 
Foreign  Office  policy  is  that  the 
manuscripts  cannot  be  returned 
unless  they  receive  a formal 
request  from  the  government  con- 
cerned. “The  Magdala  manu- 
scripts were  looted  by  British 


Dengal  Maryam  - Ethiopian 
v'irgizi  and  child,  held  by  the 
Bodleian  library  in  Oxford 

troops  but  we  have  had  no  request 
for  them  to  be  returned  by  the 
Ethiopian  government.  We  cannot 
act  until  we  do."  says  a Foreign 
office  spokesman. 

‘'Dttcs  that  mean  that  if  we  ask 
for  them,  we  will  get  them  tack?" 
asks  Tesfaye  YUma.  of  the 
Ethiopian  Embassy  in  London. 
"No,"  says  the  man  back  at  the  For- 
eign office.  “But  we  cannot  consider 
giving  them  back  unless  they  are 
officially  requested.” 

His  response  leaves  YUma  no  less 
baffled.  “We  have  not  officially 
asked  for  them  In  it  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  they  do  not  belong  to  us. 
We  would  like  them  to  be  returned 
to  their  original  borne  but  we  don't 
even  have  a proper  inventory  of  all 
the  things  they  have  taken." 

Privately.  Foreign  Office  >uuires 
admit  that  they  would  still  be  reluc- 
tant to  return  them  because  they  do 
not  think  the  Ethiopians  would  be 
able  to  look  after  them  properly 
given  all  the  cooling  equipment  and 
restoration  techniques  needed  to 
maintain  them. 

The  Ethiopian  Embassy  is  cur- 
rently consulting  the  minister  of 
I culture  In  Addis  Ababa  about  how 
to  proceed.  He  would  not  say 
whether  there  were  any  official 
plans  afoot  but  he  does  support  the 
campaign  to  get  them  returned, 

Maclean  thinks  that,  given  the 
economic  state  of  Ethiopia  and  its 
reliance  on  foreign  aid.  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  think  they  would 
be  in  any  position  to  demand  the 
I manuscripts  hack.  He  sums  up  tbe 
I position  with  a Rastafarian  tilt  “It 
would  mess  up  dem  cash  flow.” 

John  Picton.  a reader  in  African 
Arts  based  at  London's  School  of 
i Oriental  and  African  Studies, 
believes  the  racial  angle  has  been 
overplayed.  “Race  comes  into  it  but 
it’s  not  the  dominating  feature.  The 
British  Museum,  tike  any  museum, 
is  going  to  fight  to  retain  what  it 
regards  as  its  property,  whether 
there  is  a compelling  moral  argu- 
ment to  give  them  back  or  not.” 

He  feels  the  solution  lies  some- 
where between  the  morality  of 
repatriation  and  expediency  over 
the  logistical  difficulties  that 
returning  all  tbe  documents  would 
entail.  The  struggle  for  custody  of 
the  artworks  has  been  fuelled,  he 
believes,  by  more  basic  instincts 
than  racial  conflict. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  African 
countries  have  a moral  right  to 
these  works  but  now  they  are  all 
over  the  world.  Returning  them 
wholesale  from  all  the  museums  is 
not  a proposition. 

“It  is  to  Africa’s  advantage  that 
the  artwork  should  be  represented 
in  some  of  the  best  museums  in 
the  world  as  well  as  at  home.  There 
must  be  a negotiating  point 
between  their  desire  to  have  them 
bad:  and  the  insistence  of  Britain 
and  other  countries  to  keep  them,” 
be  says. 

For  the  time  being  that  point  is 
academic.  The  prospect  of  any  reso- 
lution over  the  fate  of  the  manu- 
scripts seems  about  as  far  into  the 
future  as  the  looting  of  the  Magdala 
manuscripts  was  in  ihe  past.  Until 
the  day  when  Whitehall  and  the 
Palace  radically  reappraise 
Britain's  responsibilities  to  its  for- 
mer colonies,  to  history  itself,  then 
the  Rastas  and  the  royals  will 
remain  at  loggerheads. 


of  a 
dying 

breed 

Roy  Greenslade 

on  the scoop 
expert  who 
scooped  the  top 
award  but  didn’t 
get  his  story 
published 


I'M  A NATURAL  subversive, 
says  Peter  Hounam,  smiling 
from  behind  his  grey  bushy 
beard.  “I*m  also  a bit  of  a con- 
spiracy theorist,  which  I admit  I 
need  to  watch.” 

It  is  a candid  self-assessment. 
Not  that  anyone  doubts  the  verac- 
ity of  the  story  which  led  him  yes- 
terday to  pick  up  the  What  The 
papers  Say  award  for  scoop  of  the 
year.  Hounam  was  the  journalist 
who  got  bold  of  the  full  budget 
details  last  November,  days  before 
Chancellor  Ken  Clarke  announced 
them  to  tbe  Commons. 

It  was,  by  any  standards,  an 
extraordinary  exclusive.  Hounam 
had  breached  the  tightest  govern- 
ment security  to  obtain  94  pages  of 
details  of  the  tax  changes.  There 
have  been  many  budget  leaks,  but 
none  has  been  so  comprehensive. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  in 
Hounam’s  mind  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  documents. 
Unfortunately;  that  confidence 
was  not  shared  by  executives  at 
the  MirTOC  j 

In  one  of  the  lamest  journalistic 
decisions  of  all  time,  the  paper  , 
that  supports  the  Labour  party 
decided  not  to  publish  the  leak.  , 
Instead,  it  handed  copies  of  the 
documents  to  the  office  of  the 
Tory  prime  minister,  risking  the 
possibility  that  Hounam’s  sources 
would  be  compromised. 

Then  it  reneged  on  the  agree- 
ment with  Hounam,  who  has  not 
been  paid  a penny  of  tbe  reported 
five-figure  sum  he  negotiated  with 
the  paper 


At  the  time  Hounam  was 
angered  by  the  Mirror's  decision, 
laying  into  the  editor.  Piers 
Morgan,  with  understandable 
gusto.  Now  be  has  calmed  down  a 
little,  saying:  “I  just  wish  the  read- 
ers had  had  the  chance  to  read  the 
story" 

Meanwhile,  he  remains  under 
police  investigation.  He  has  unim- 
peachable evidence  that  the 
authorities  have  been  looking  into 
bis  bank  account  While  many 
would  be  outraged  by  such  intru- 
sion, Hounam  laughs  it  off.  He 
knows  it  goes  with  the  territory 

The  award  to  Hounam  also  tells 
us  a great  deal  about  the  state  of 
investigative  journalism  on 
tabloid  papers.  If  the  story  had 
involved  sex  rather  than  politics, 
there  would  have  been  much  less 
nervousness  about  publishing. 

It  is  particularly  revelatory  i 
about  the  state  of  the  new  Mirror; 
the  paper  which  once  fostered 
Britain's  beat  investigator.  Paul 
Foot,  and  the  trenchant  foreign 
reporter,  John  Pilger  There  is  no 
room  now;  it  seems,  for  their  brand 
of  journalism,  which  Hounam 
echoes. 

At  52,  Hounam  is  an  investiga- 
tive journalist  and,  like  all  his 
breed,  he  is  irrepressible.  He  rel- 
ishes the  activity  of  reporting  and 
he  loves  stories.  Yet  he  came  rela- 
tively late  to  newspapers. 

After  gaining  a degree  in 
physics,  he  worked  for  four  years 
as  a press  officer  at  Marconi  and 
then  moved  into  magazine  pub- 
lishing. He  was  28  before  he  joined 
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The  Mirror  explains  to  its  readers 
why  it  foiled  to  nm  the  story 

the  Hornsey  Journal  in  North 
London  as  a reporter.  Three 
months  later  he  was  assistant  edi- 
tor and  virtually  ran  the  paper  for 
the  next  three  years. 

His  subversive  side  showed  in  his 
union  activism:  he  was  a noted 
strike  leader  throughout  his  local 
paper  days.  But  his  journalistic 
skills  soon  won  the  attention  of  the 
London  Evening  Standard,  espe- 
cially an  investigation  which 
revealed  the  head  of  Haringey 
recreation  services  secretly  funded 
his  ocean-going  yacht  at  the  coun- 
cil’s expense.  That  sent  the  man 
down  for  three-and-a-half  years  and 
sent  Hounam  up  to  Fleet  street. 

“I’ve  always  done  things  out  of 
the  ordinary"  he  says.  “1  love  look- 
ing behind  the  scenes.  I’m  fasci- 


nated by  secrets."  In  1986  Hounam 
Joined  the  Sunday  Times  and  soon 
landed  one  of  that  paper’s  most 
memorable  scoops:  the  revelation 
of  Israel’s  Jong-denied  nuclear 
capability  He  tracked  down  and 
interviewed  Mordechai  Vanunu,  a 
technician  at  the  secret  under  - 
I ground  Israeli  nuclear  weapons 
plant  in  the  Negev  Desert,  who  had 
decided  to  blow  the  whistle. 

| Vanunu  produced  60  photographs 
and  incontrovertible  proof;  but 
Hounam  had  to  make  extensive 
I checks  to  convince  his  editors. 

Within  months  of  publication 
Vanunu  was  spirited  back  to  Israel 
by  Mossad  agents  and  has  been 
held  in  solitary  confinement  ever 
since. 

Hounam  does  not  work  to  any 
paper's  agenda.  At  the  Sunday 
Times  he  was  upset  by  its  critical 
coverage  of  the  Thames  Television 
This  Week  programme  which 
questioned  the  official  version  of 
the  reason  three  IRA  terrorists 
were  shot  by  the  SAS  in  Gibraltar: 

*Tt  was  a case  of  the  paper  writ- 
ing the  headline  first  and  then  get- 
ting materia]  to  support  it  It  was  a 
discreditable  affair.”  Instead, 
Hounam  found  that  the  SAS  men 
on  the  ground  had  been  misin- 
formed. probably  deliberately, 
about  tbe  existence  of  a bomb.  It  is 
to  the  paper’s  credit  that  bis  story 
which  also  claimed  inquest  evi- 
dence had  been  falsified,  was  even-  i 
tualJy  published.  { 

He  was  Jess  successful  at  break-  . 
tag  the  BSE  scandal.  He  claims  that  I 
18  months  before  that  story  broke,  > 


he  discovered  the  export  of  cattle 
to  Australia  had  been  banned.  But 
he  couldn’t  get  It  into  the  paper. 

“You  need  a strong  moral  con- 
science to  do  this  job,"  he  says. 
“One  Evening  Standard  editor 
once  told  me  that  unless  some- 


thing illegal  had  occurred,  it  was- 
n't a story.  1 didn't  agree.  It  is  just 
as  relevant,  maybe  more  reiavant, 
if  someone  has  done  something 
morally  wrong.” 

Like  not  publishing  a major 
leak,  perhaps? 
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During  the  dictatorship  of  General 
Pinochet,  thousands  of  Chileans 
were  ‘disappeared’  - dragged  from 
their  beds  and  murdered  by  the 
police.  The  playwright  and  novelist 
Ariel  Dorfman  was  driven  from  his 
homeland  in  1 973.  For  20  years,  he 
has  been  writing  Widows  - the  story 
of  the  women  who  kept  searching 
for  their  missing  menfolk.  A week 
before  the  play  finally  opens,  he 
tells  of  his  struggle  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  country’s  terrible  past 

Tb  have 

and 

have 

not 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Richard 
Bacon 


Up  • . . Aged  10,  Mansfield-born 
Bacon  sees  Caron  Keating  filming 
for  Blue  Peter.  He  dreams  that  one 
day  he  too  will  be  dull  and  insipid 
enough  to  front  the  middle-klass 
kids'  programma 
Up..  . Bacon  launches  his  media 
careerasacub  reporter  for  BBC 
Radio  Nottingham.  He  later  moves 
to  Kelvin  Mackenzie's  godawful 
cable  station  LIVE  TV,  sharing  an 
office  with  News  Bunny  and  the  cast 
and  crew  of  Topless  Darts. 

And  Away . . . Bacon,  now  21, 
lands  a job  presenting  Blue  Peter, 
replacing  ex-model  Tim  Vincent 
“When  I rang  my  mum  she  jumped 
up  and  down  screaming,"  he  said. 

Falling: 

Hercule 
Poirot 


Going  . . . Agatha  Christie's 
urbane  Belgian  detective  debuts  in 
The  Mysterious  Affair  At  Styles,  her 
first  novel.  He  rapidly  becomes  the 
most  celebrated  fictional  sleuth  of 
all  time. 

Going  . . . Poirot  takes  many 
guises,  including  those  of  Peter 
Ustinov  in  Death  On  The  Nile  and  a 
sweat-soaked  Albert  Finney  in 
Murder  On  The  Orient  Express. 
Gone  ...  "I  never  get  bored  with 
him,"  says  David  Suchet  who  plays 
the  lovable  Tec  in  LWTs  Poirot 
Unfortunately,  audiences  do  — and 
LWT  announce  they're  tabbing  him 
in  the  back  after  six  series.  A 
hideous  crime,  non? 


IT  WAS  1976,  and  in  the  three 
years  since  General  Pinochet 
seized  power  in  Chile  1 had 
wandered  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  finally  set- 
tling in  Holland.  It  was  there, 
in  Amsterdam,  that  the  story  first 
came  tome 

1 was  working  on  a painful 
series  of  poems  about  the  missing, 
the  men  and  women  who,  snatched 
from  their  homes  by  the  secret 
police  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
are  never  heard  of  again,  their 
bodies  denied  to  their  relatives  as 
if  they  had  never  existed.  As  I 
wrote.  I could  feel  myself  being 
turned  into  a bridge  through 
which  the  living  and  the  dead  were 
trying  to  communicate.  By  allow- 
ing the  voices  of  the  disappeared 
and  their  families  to  speak  to  each 
other  I was  also  finding  a way  of 
returning  to  the  country  where 
my  own  body  — and  the  words  I 
was  writing  — were  forbidden.  I 
was  placing  myself  imaginatively 
in  that  place  I had  escaped  to  so  I 
could  be  a channel  fbr  the  voices 
that  seemed  to  be  taking  posses- 
sion of  my  throat 
One  night  I was  visited  by  an 
image,  almost  a hallucination:  an 
old  woman  by  a river;  holding  the 
hand  of  a body  that  had  just 
washed  up  on  the  bank.  And  the 
certainty  that  this  scene  had  hap- 
pened before,  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  the  river  had  yielded  a 
dead  man  to  the  arms  of  that  old 
and  twisted  woman. 

I wrote  all  night,  the  same  poem 
over  and  over  again,  trying  to  hear 
that  woman  I had  invented  and 
who  nevertheless  seemed  to  have  a 
life  of  her  own.  I spent  those  long, 
dark  European  hours  trying  to 
drag  that  woman  out  of  the  dark- 
ness inside  me.  the  darkness  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  where 
she  lay  trapped  in  oblivion  and 
indifference.  And  by  dawn  a new 
poem,  almost  like  a new  born 
child,  was  there  on  the  table  where 
we  ate  our  meals. 

The  poem  was  Identity  (right). 

So.  It  was  done.  The  old  woman 
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had  been  given  a voice;  she  was 
free  to  roam  the  earth  in  that  poem 
and  speak  her  lines.  1 had  done  my 
job.  Now  it  was  up  to  her  to  do  hers. 

Except  that  the  old  woman  was 
not  content  with  thte.  In  the  ficti- 
tious universe  of  poetry  she  had 
defied  that  captain  and  now  she 
would  not  leave  me  alone. 

As  the  years  wentbx  I could  not 
rid  myself  of  the  certainty  that 
there  was  more,  much  more,  to  her 
story  than  what  I had  written,  that 
in  the  poem  I had  merely  grazed 
the  outer  skin  of  that  pain,  of  that 
fierce  determination  of  hers.  She 
wanted  a further  destiny  and  she 
would  not  rest  until  I bad  given  it 
to  hen 

Perhaps  she  would  never  have 
been  successful — after  all,  I cannot 
dispense  that  sort  of  service  to 
every  one  of  the  crazed  literary 
creatures  who  mill  around  inside 
me  — if  she  had  not  formed  an 
alliance  with  another  obession  of 
mine:  the  need  to  be  published  in 
my  own  country  to  reach  the  audi- 
ence that  the  dictatorship  was 
denying  me.  I was  particularly  wor- 
ried about  the  young  people  back  in 
chit*  and  in  other  countries  of 
Latin  America  — Argentina, 
Uruguay  Brazil — who  were  suffer- 
ing the  same  tyranny  the  same 
armies  imposing  death  and  defeat 
And  I began  to  wonder  if  I could  not 
write  a novel  dealing  with  the  dis- 
appeared, telling  the  story  of  that 
old  woman  and  that  river  and  those 
bodies  and  that  captain,  but  using  a 
pseudonym,  disguising  my  name 
and  perhaps  even  the  country 
where  this  was  happening-  A great 
deal  of  the  horror  of  Chile  was 
alter  all  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
this  sort  of  tragedy  and  this  start  of 
resistance  had  occurred  before  in 
history  that  we  seemed  to  be  repeat- 
ing, 40  years  after  the  Nazi  experi- 
ments, some  of  the  same  aidless 
sorrows  and  iniquities.  What  if  I 
were  to  make  up  a Danish  author 
who,  living  under  the  German 
occupation  of  his  country  had  writ- 
ten this  story  a fictitious  author 
who  would  himself  be  a missing 
person?  What  if  that  story  about  an 
old  woman  by  a river  in  a place  like, 
say  Greece,  had  been  lost  and  now 
was  being  published  for  the  first 
time?  What  if  that  novel,  suppos- 
edly written  by  that  Danish  author; 
happened  to  be  translated  into 
Spanish  and  sold  in  Chile?  How 
could  the  authorities  of  my  country 
object?  How  would  they  know  that  I 
was  the  real  author? 

Some  tbne  in  the  summer  of 
1978.  I began  to  write  that  novel 
which  I called,  from  the  very 
beginning.  Widows.  And  in  the 
months  that  followed  my  thoughts 
turned  to  those  in  the  real  world  of 
real  frontiers  and  real  censors  who 
could  help  me  fool  the  dictatorship 
in  Chile.  My  primary  partners  in 
this  wild  scam  turned  out  to  be  two 
fellow  writers.  Heinrich  Ball,  the 
German  Nobel  Prize  winner;  who 
had  already  helped  Solzhenitsyn 
smuggle  his  manuscripts  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  assisting  a 
Chilean  writer  do  the  reverse  and 
smuggle  his  manuscript  into  his 
own  country  And  a month  later  in 
Paris  the  Argentine  writer  Julio 
Cortazan  who  had  been  like  a 
brother  to  me  in  those  years  of 
exfle,  told  me  that  he  would  gladly 
and  mischievously  appear  as  the 
“translator"  of  the  book  into  Span- 
ish from  the  French. 

All  I needed  now  was  for  a pub- 
lisher who  brought  out  books  in 
Chile,  Argentina  and  Spain  — and 
had  originally  shown  some  enthu- 
siasm for  the  project  — to  give  me 
the  green  light  But  when  the  man 
read  the  manuscript,  he  demurred. 
He  wasn't  ready  he  said,  to  risk  his 
whole  enterprise  on  this  sort  of 
adventure:  the  military  would 
quickly  see  through  the  ruse  and 
he,  his  employees  and  investors 
would  have  to  suffer  Pinochet's  dis- 


Identity 


What  did  you  say — 
they  found  another  one? 
— I can’t  hear  you  — 
fob  morning 
another  one  floating 
in  the  rtver? 
talk  louder— so  you 
ddnT  even  dare 
no  one  can  identify  him? 
the  police  said  not  even 
his  mother 
not  even  the  mother 
who  bore  him 
not  even  she  could 
they  said  that? 
the  other  women 
already  tried  — I can’t 
understand 
what  you're  saying, 
they  turned  him  over 
and  looked  at  his  face, 
his  hands 
they  looked  at. 


right. 

they're  ail  waiting 
together, 

silent  in  mourning, 
ontheriverbank. 
they  took  him  out  of  the 
water 
he's  naked 

as  the  day  he  was  bom, 
there’s  a police  captain 
and  they  won't  leave 
until  I get  there? 

He  doesn’t  belong  to 
anybody, 

you  say  he  doesnT 
belong  to  any  body? 

teO  them  I'm  getting 
dressed. 

I'm  leaving  now 

If  the  captain's  the  same 
one  as 


last  time 
he  knows 
what  wiH  happen, 
that  body  wfll  have  my 
name 

my  sonb  my  husband's 

my  fathers 

name 

PB  sign  the  papers  tell 
them 

ten  them  I'm  on  my  way. 
wait  for  me 
and  don't  let  that 
captain  touch  him 
don't  let  that  captain 
take  one  step  closer 
to  him 

Tell  them  not  to  worry: 

I can  bury  my  own  dead. 

Ariel  Dorftnao 


Top:  Widows,  in  preview  at  the  Traverse  Theatre.  Edinburgh. 
Relatives  of  the  'disappeared*  would  pin  pictures  of  their  loved 
ones  to  their  clothing  in  protest.  Above:  women  attacked  with 
teargas  by  Pinochet’s  police  in  Santiago  main  photograph:  euan  myles 


pleasure:  There  is  nothing  an  army 
hates  more  than  being  made  fun  c£ 
So  I was  left  stranded  with  my 
old  woman  on  this  side  of  the  bar- 
rier of  Gear  that  still  surrounded 
Chile:  She  had  been  unable  to 
smuggle  me  back,  into  my  country 
But,  she  suggested,  the  world  was 
still  there,  as  much  in  need  of  this 
story  as  my  country  We  should 
circulate  it  abroad,  wherever  .we 
could,  until  that  remote  day  when 
Chile  would  be  free  to  receive  my 
words  and  hers. 

I PUBLISHED  the  novel  under 
my  own  name.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  bother  BoD  and 

CortSzac  Several  foreign  edi- 
tors suggested  that  I should 
now  make  the  story  more 
overtly  Latin  American  and  mili- 
tant and  denunciatory  Instead,  I 
decided  to  preserve  toe  framing 
device  of  the  Danish  author  and  to 
keep  the  Greek  setting  for  the  story 
I did  not  want  readers  to  feel  that 
this  was  merely  some  exotic  abuse 
in  lands  that  they  had  barely  heard 
of.  1 wanted  them  to  ask  themselves 
about  the  connections  between  my 
country  and  theirs,  my  present  and 
their  past  our  present  and  their 
future.  Besides.  I had  discovered 
that  my  ability  to  pretend  someone 
else  had  written  that  narrative  had 
had  a liberating  effect  on  it  This 


allegorical  approach  helped  to  soft? 
an  artistic  dilemma  that  besiege 
many  authors  who  deal  with  cor 
temporary  political  issues:  how  t 
write  about  matters  that  have  extra 
ordinary  documentary  weigh 
without  being  subjected  to  th 
grinding  jaws  of  a “realism".  Thj 
dilemma  of  how  to  tell  a story  tha 
was  historical  yet  which  Hpmanria 
freedom  from  that  history  wo ul 
come  back  to  haunt  me  tn.  th 
story's  next  embodiment,  wher 
one  day  in  1985, 1 got  a call  fror 
Judy  James,  then  with  the  Mar 
Taper  Forum  in  Los  Angeles,  wh 
thought  it  cried  out  to  become  , 

play  and,  eventually  a film 

The  old  woman  inside  m 
agreed.  She  wanted  more  people  t 
see  her  life,  to  witness  how  she  ha 
not  allowed  death  to  dictate  tha 
life.  She  wanted  to  live  again,  thi 
time  . on  stage. 

Thus  began  one  of  the  ionges 
and  most  arduous  creativ 
odysseys  of  my  existence.  Th 
poem  had  taken  a night  to  compost 
and  the  novel  a year  The  play  wa 

to  bedevil  me  for  almost  a decade. 

The  play  of  Widows  had  m n 
incarnations.  Eventually  in  198 
Bob  Egan  and  Gordon  Davidsoi 
proposed  that  I collaborate  wit 
someone.  I was  sceptical,  but  th 
old  woman  inside  me  kept  nagging 
the  dead  and  the  missing  inside  u 


would  not  leave  either  of  us  alone.  1 
So  I reluctantly  agreed  to  read  some 
of  the  plays  to  the  young  unknown 
my  friends  thought  could  help  me 
bring  my  vision  to  fruition.  His 
name  was  Tony  Kushner 

When  I read  his  plays,  A Bright 
Room  Called  Day  and  the  first 
draft  of  Angels  In  America,  I 
agreed  that  he  was  indeed  the  right 
person  to  work  with  me.  Tony's 
vision  might  be  different  from 
mine,  but  he  was  struggling  with 
the  same  demons  of  expression, 
confronting  ways  in  which  politics 
and  imagination  intersect,  how  to 
depict  suffering  and  repression 
without  sinking  into  hopelessness, 
how  to  be  colloquial  and  simul- 
tanously  mythical,  how  to  show 
human  resistance  and  resilience 
without  being  propagandists  or 
doctrinaire,  how  to  recognise  that 
we  have  the  enemy  inside  and  the 
best  people  are  capable  of  the  most 
terrible  things. 

If  I deluded  myself  into  believ- 
ing that  I was  the  bridge  the  miss- 
ing had  been  looking  for  to  enter 
the  world  and  speak  to  it,  Tony 
became  in  effect  the  bridge  I had 
been  looking  for  to  enter  the  world 
of  theatre  and  reach  the  US  audi- 
ence. For  the  next  two  years,  Tony 
patiently  helped  me  craft  Widows 
into  the  play  it  had  always 
promised  to  be,  provided  dialogue 
and  characters  and  rhythm.  He  is 
the  co-author  its  midwife.  And  yet 
toe  play  that  finally  opened  on  toe 
main  stage  of  the  Mark  Taper 
Fbrnm  directed  by  Bob  Egan  in 
1991  — 10  days  after  another  play 
of  mine.  Death  And  The  Maiden, 
had  its  premiere  at  the  Royal 
Court  in  London  — was  still  not 
exactly  what  I wanted.  As  I 
watched  the  performance  in  Los 
Angeles,  there  was  something  still 
missing,  something  toe  novel  had 
possessed  and  that  this  play  for  all 
its  power;  had  not  yet  managed  to 
achieve.  I had  no  idea  what  that 
missing  something  could  be  — 1 
only  that  1 had  now  strayed  too  for 
from  the  original  vision  and  that  X 
had  to  find  a way  to  get  back  tbit. 

My  next  few  years  were  filled 
with  Death  And  The  Maided  and 
Tony's  own  stunning  success  with 
Angels  In  America;  so  neither  he 
nor  I found  the  time  or  the  tran- 
quillity to  return  to  Widows.  And 
yet.  for  me,  it  was  always  there, 
demanding  to  find  Its  voice  and  be 
complete.  This  secret  dialogue 
with  myself  might  well  have  gone 
on  forever  If  the  Andrew  Wylie 
Agency  bad  not  one  day  received  a 
call  from  Ian  Brown  at  the  Tra- 
verse Theatre,  who  wanted  to  do  , 
our  pfoy  up  in  Edinburgh.  My 
answer  to  him  was  that  It  needed  \ 
one  more  rewrite  before  it  would 
be  ready 

When  I concentrated  on  the  char- 
acters and  structure  again  j dlscov-  , 
ered  the  changes  I thought  the  play 
required.  When  I met  my  co-author  I 
for  lunch  in  New  York,  Tony  said — 
with  his  usual  generosity  — that  I 
should  go  ahead  without  Mm,  that  I 1 
had  to  run  this  last  lap  on  my  own. 

And  that  was  how  I found  ! 
myself  again  writing  alone,  i 
wrestling  with  my  solitude  and 
that  old  woman's  affliction,  offer- 


ing Widows  one  last  ritual  elabora- 
tion. Besides  a couple  of  minor 
alterations,  the  major  modifica- 
tion was  to  frame  the  play  with  a 
narrator  who  is  himself  as  I bad 
been,  an  exile — who  watches,  wit- 
nesses and  suffers  the  action  from 
afar  I suspect  that  my  decision  to 
introduce  this  enigmatic  male  fig- 
ure into  the  action,  and  then  let 
him  be  swallowed  by  it,  will  be 
controversial.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
1 felt  X needed  someone  like  him  to 
distance  the  tragedy  while  para- 
doxically bringing  it  closer  to  us 
and  our  impure  contemporary 
world.  The  exile  that  had  been  the 
origin  of  my  relationship  with 
that  old  woman  had  to  be  infil- 
trated back  into  the  story  Perhaps 
in  its  next  incarnation  — in  Wid- 
ows the  film,  which  I am  sure  will 
eventually  find  its  way  into  a 
world  in  dire  need  of  its  message 
— the  narrator  will  again  disap- 
pear; this  time  fused  into  the  ten- 
der and  alien  lens  of  the  camera. 

Having  finished  that  version,  it 
still  took  lan  Brown  and  the 
friends  at  the  Traverse  several 
years  to  find  the  funds  to  stage  a 
play  that  needed  so  many  actors 
and  that  dealt  with  issues  that  are 
so  dark  and  unyielding  and  appar- 
ently remote. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
this  play  has  arrived  at  its  final 
version  .only  because  it  was  sup- 
ported through  two  decades  by 
countless  men  and  women  who 
believed  in  It.  Thanks  to  you.  one 
and  all.  for  having  helped  bring 
this  story  to  life. 

X have  left  for  toe  end  the  most 
important  acknowledgment 

1 made  up  that  old  woman.  I 
invented  her  and  her  family  and 
that  river  and  that  captain  who 
does  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
her.  If  she  could  come  from  my 
imagination.  ' however;  it  was 
because  she  was  inspired  by  real 
women  who  searched  for  real  bod- 
ies in  a real  world  more  cruel  and 
Inhuman  than  anything  I finally 
described  in  my  fiction. 

Democracy  has  returned  now  to 
■Chile  and  to  so  many  other  coun- 
tries where  those  widows  resisted 
the  military  and  demanded  their 
men  back.  Democracy  bas 
returned,  but  many  of  those 
women  are  still  waiting  for  the 
return  of  their  fathers,  their  hus- 
bands, their  brothers,  their  sons, 
many  of  them  are  still  waiting  for 
a river  or  a god  to  bring  those  bod- 
ies back  from  the  dead.  And  ttoo 
bodies  are  also  waiting,  some- 
where; still  accusing  the  men  who 
murdered  them,  still  waiting  lor 
justice  to  be  done,  still  demanding 
to  be  reraembered.by  a society  that 
is  all  too  willing  to  forget. 

It  i$  to  those  waiting  women,  the 
women  who  are  the  hidden  and 
silent  storytellers  of  this  tale  that 
came  to  me  as  if  in  a dream  20 
years  ago,  that  Widows  is  finally 
dedicated. 

vvvicjwsprovievi^atiheTWoraa, 

Edinburgh, on Feb2fl and  March  l.then 
tours  to  Cambridge  Arts  Theatre 
(March®  to  8):  Oxford  Playhouse 
(March'll  to  15);  and  Newcastle 

Play»wo»(March18to23.1traiumsto 
the  Traverae  from  March  25. 
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SOME  comedy  sbows  don't 
know  when  to.  quit;  . 
Roseanne  (Channels), 
which  is  currently  Knoptng 
towards  the  end  of  its  last  • 
series,  should  hare  packed  it  in 
at  least  two  years  ago  when  it 
was  ftiimy,  Uting^abontan 
America  that  Britain  had  never 
seen  in  sitcoms:  an  America  of 
fat,  dysfunctional,  Une-coUar^1 
nobodies;  withnot  a red-  cent  &y 
their  name  bnt  with  punchfip/ea 
to  born.  You  canldn’tjielphtit 
love  them.  ■" 

When  Boseannewashot, 
arotmd  1993.  it  achieved  an 
extraordinarF  tiring’  on  British 
telcvisloh.lt  obliterated  the 
notion  that  American  sitcoms  . 
are  about  people  with  every- 
thing— looks,  cute If  neg-  - 
ligible  neuroses,  scriptwriters 
from  heaven.  It  had  the  last  of 
those  three,  hut  the  other  two 
sitcom  staples  could  whistle. 
Like  the  best  British  sitcoms, 
Roseanne’s  comedy  was  rooted 
in  failure  and  class  politics. 
Better  than  that,  it  was  prop- 
erly celebratory  and  angry: 
Roseanne  and  Dan  Conner  were 
gloriously  fiat,  sexual,  tacky 
But  then  along  came  the  bony 
narcissists  of  friends  and  the 
American  sitcom  reverted  to 
type.  British  television  audi- 
ences, who  often  see  American 
imports  as  their  only  source  of 
giawinnr,  were  seduced  into  the 
mawkish  if  well-written  world 
of  Central  Park- And  yet  ‘ 
Friends  was  never  as  cherlsh- 
able  as  Roseannm  they  had 
looks,  banal  problems  and 
scriptwriters  from  heaven.  Ton 
couldn't  help  but  hate  them. 


In  the  meantime,  the 
scriptwriters  seemed  to  leave 
Roseanne  to  become  afoUR  a 
tribute  to  her  own  misjudg- 
meht  and  insecurity.  R bears 
scant  comparison  with  Seinfeld 
(Skyl),  now  into  its  eighth 
Series  and  now. the  most  consis- 
tent, inventive  and  fanny  show 
aateleviskm.  Rpseanne,  by 
conriast  is  by  turns  a cele- 
brity schmoozatbon  and  a . 

disastrous  piece  of  self-  - 
indulgence.  The  worst  thing 
"about  the  embarrassment  of 

these,  latest  episodes  is  that 

they  undermine  one’s  con- 
fidence that  earlier  series  were 
as  good  as  memory  serves. 

In  lastnighf s epiaode.jfor  .. 
instance,-  Roseanne  and  her 
sister^dde,  nowlywealthy 
thanks  to  a lottery  win.  were 
invited  to  a New  York  celebrity 
charity  partflStonttaow 
which  chgrit$*  said  one 
cbaracte^eamestly,“batif  Liz 

TayJorisdzivdtved  it  mast  be 
' " " ' But  this  was 

order  that  Roseanne 
Jackie  could  meet  Edina 
Fats*  their  British  sitcom 
rta.wboitid 
fnfnonij  parngmi  - 
Jennifer  Samideraco- wrote 
the  show,  andti&esafiemoney  ... 
says  she  wrote  tbe  best  Hues. 
Thankfully  they  wexespoken 
by  Sandra  Bernhard;  gather 
than  potto  the  month  off 
Roseanne  who,  increaafogljt  . 
can’t  do  ftmxxy.  “She’s jthe 
perfect  weight  for  New  YOrk," 
announced  Bernhard  of  a 
guest;  “Two  pounds  above 
organ  fiallnre."  She  added: 

“This  city  has  been  dead  ever 
since  Lon  Reed  walkedlnto  that 
methadone  cUntc.”  . . 

Then  theshow  collapsed 
tote  a laborious  pastiche  of 
Rosemary’s  Bab*  with  Darlene 


V.v,.\rrr~r.u  -T-iiT^-^rraailTrrrii 


(strangely  played  by  Roseanne : 
herself).  Jokes?  There  were  a 
few.  But,  then  again,  too  few  to 
mention.  Tty  not  to  remember 

ft  this  way— ~ 

The  Mrs  Merton  ShowQSBCl) 
should  also  caU  ita  day  As  with 
her  Christmas  show;  even  the 
dullard  guests  she  invites  are 
proving  too  canny  to  get  slung  * 
by  Mrs  Merton’s  Jabs.  And  any 
show  tbatmakes  Teresa 
Gorman  j»ni  mrfiaoi  Winnw 
seem  canny  rather  than 

contemptible  should  clearly  be 
de-commissiened  directly  with 
extreme  prejudice.  • 


[WAVE  RIDING 

ANNE  KARPF 


the  mike 


Everyone  was  looking  at 
the  boys,  but  it  was  the 
girls  that  they  should  . 
have  been  heeding.  The  Mark 
Radcliffe  Show  was  launched 
this  week,  but  so  too  were  a ' 
pair  of  new  daily  Radio  1 Shows 
from  Jo  While y and  Mary  Ann 
Hobbs.  This  is  tbe  first  time  a 
national  network  has  sched- 
uled two  female  DJs  between 
breakfast  and  midnight.  A 
small  step  for  humanity  but  a 
giant  one  for  Jocks.  - - 
To  gauge  just  how  vast,  you 
only  have  to  read  the  words  of 
former  Radio  2 executive 
Doreen  Davies,  who  said  in 
1975,  “1  think  the  housewife  at 
home  would  rather  hear  Tony 
Blackburn  than  a girl  If  a giri 
in  some  studio  in  London  starts 
talking  about  getting  your 
washing  and  ironing  done,  . 
you’ll  resent  it-  It’s  different  If 
Tony  Blackburn  says  it;  that’s 
just  light-hearted.  I would  hot 
recommend  that  a girl  did  a 
daytime  show  on  Radio  1.” 

I’ve  been  listening  to  Whfley 
and  Hobbs  all  week  and  Tm 
fairly  certain  that  they  didr*t 
once  mention  washing  and 
ironing.  If  the  notion  of  Radio  1 
as  a place  for  housewives  to 
be  cheeked  and flirted  with  by  . 
the  Tony  Blackburns  now 
seems  positively  kitsch,  ft  only 
shows  how  far  the  network  has 
changed,  chiefly  ever  the  past:  .• 
three  years.  The  new  appoint-.  . 
ments  consolidate  MattheWG,-  ■ » 
Bannister’s  de-Smashte-andf  * 
Nlceyficatlon  of  Radio  l. 

While*  replacing  tiie  deeply 
irritating  Lisa  F Anson,  arrives ' 
from  the  new  music/live  hands . 
programme  The  Evening 


Session.  Like  Radcliffe,  she’s 
moved  to  a largely  playHsted 
show — from  cutting-edge  to  . 
Kylie.  Some  tracks  she  clearly 
finds  unmxthzulllng.  but. 
playlist  in  today’s  Radio  1 
doesn’t  just  mean  overexposed 
chart-toppers— the  network  is 
promoting  itsetf  as  a new  music 
Station.  Bands  like  Symposium, 
Placebo,  Bepubhca  - — which  - 
would  have  sentDoreen  Davies 
leaping  into  herwashjng- 
majehine— have  been  played 

Interviewed  INXS’s  Michael 
Hutchence,  teen  mag  questions 
like  when  did  he  last  my 
Whfley  plays  good  music,  her 
wice  k strong,  her  style  direct 
and  robust.  Most  delightfully; 
she  is  not  a babe.  In  Radcliffe’s 
old  slot,  Hobbs  can’t  match  his 
exciting,  spontaneousverbals: 
her  show  is  more  produced  but 
yomigex;  and  with  a wider 
rangeof  music.  Including  hip- 
hob,  dance,  and  tunsde. 

Imagine  that  you  went  to  a - 
Damien  Hirst  show  and  you 
found  not  a farmyard  animal  in 
formaldehyde  hut  a beautiful 
figurative  drawing  of  a pig— 
so  it  was  listening  to  Tina 
Papier’s  Sisters.  Pepler  used  to 
be  a leading  exponent  of  ab- 
surtfist  radio  drama— her  pigs 
really  could  fly  Her  new  three- 
part  Radio  4 drama,  the  story 
of  how  four  siblings  have 
been  shaped  by  their  mother's 
earlier  life,  is  squarely  in  the  ■ 
naturaHsttratHtian.  In  part 
one,  young  Elizabeth  (tile  ex- 
cellent Haydn  Gwynne)  spreads 
her  wings  as  a British  Embassy 
translator  in  Belgrade  in  1951, 
has  an  aEfair  with  an  exciting 
Serb  hut,  after  he  disappears  - 
and  she  finds  herseif  pregnant. 
marries  unwisely  committing, 
herself  to  a lifetime  of  accom- 
odations. Utterly  absorbing— 
watch  TV  pluck  it. 

Deng  Xiaoping’s  death  was 
officially  announced  at  6 .20pm 
on  Wednesday  Radio  5 Live’s 
12.30pm  News  Talk  Special  was 
a rough  but  useful  discussion  of 
how  China  developed  a capital- 
ist system  run  by  communists, 
and  introduced  greater  per- 
sonal  freedom without  political 
liberalisation.  Onecomment- 


strugg^ewouldnow  ensue, 
replled^aftiigiit  apparent  irony 

thatthe  Polittraro  was  as  little 
divided  a*  ffifeBtglsh  cabinet. 
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Key  man.  dig  those  socks. . 
‘sitling Through  a Donovan 
concert  is  like  being 
kidnapped  by  the  ,M Domes' 


Donovan’s  twaddle  was  even  uncool  in  the  sixties.  So  why’s  he  back,  asks  Adam  Sweeting 

Stick  to  busking,  mate 


comeback 


IT'S  February  1997.  Grunge, 
Britpqp  and  quite  possibly 
ragga  are  aQ  dead.  Yet  on  the 
stage  of  the  Shepherd’s  Bush 
Empire,  there  is  a man  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a raised  platform, 
phieiHwp  at  an  acoustic  guitar 
which  for  some  reason  has  a green 
top  decorated  with  gold  edging. 
The  packed  audience  is  listening 
with  suppressed  rapture,  eager  to 
receive  his  message,  on  a hair- 
trigger  to  splutter  with  laughter 
at  the  faintest  hint  of  a joke.  The 
singer  is  waffling  on,  with  no  hint 
of  facetiousness,  about  the  lost 
city  of  Atlantis,  astral  travelling 
and  the  quest  for  Eldorado.  It  is.  as 
it  could  only  be,  Donovan. 

Fantastically  it  appears  that 
audiences  in  file  late  nineties  are 
prepared  to  take  Donovan  even 
more  seriously  than  their  counter- 
30^  years  ago.  Allegedly  it 
d to- Donovan  at  the  begin- 


ning of  this  decade  “that  spiritual 
subjects  were  again  being  seri- 
ously considered'*.  Hence  he  has 
deigned  to  walk  among  his  follow- 
ers once  more,  both  on  stage  and 
on  disk,  the  recent  Sutras  album 
having  been  greeted  with  a certain 
amount  of  critical  acclaim. 

We  may  be  in  danger  of  losing 
our  sense  of  perspective.  Even 
during  I967*s  Summer  of  Love, 
Donovan  provoked  mirth  «rnr>np 
the  more  cynical  members  of  San 
Francisco’s  Jefferson  Airplane  by 
bedecking  the  FlHmore  West  with 
flowers  and  performing  in.  flowing 
mystic-guru  garb.  If  you  wanted 
peace  and  love,  Donovan  had  con- 
verted himself  into  your  one-stop 
supplier  Some  felt  there  was  a 
whiff  of  opportunism  in  his  deft 
exploitation  of  prevailing  cultural 
trends.  He  had  survived  his  Catch 
The  Wind  period  of  1965,  when 
he  wore  a folk-singer’s  cap  and 
seemed  to  welcome  being  labelled 
as  one  of -many  new  Bob  Dylans. 
Bob  and  Don’s  meeting  is  recorded 


in  Donn  Pennebaker's  Dylan  docu- 
mentary Don’t  Look  Back,  where 
Donovan  is  characteristically  im- 
pervious to  Dylan’s  sardonic 
mockery  Then,  as  folk  faded  and 
psychedelia  boomed,  Donovan 
hay-pd  off  to  India  in  pursuit  of  the 
fashionable  magic  Maharishi. 
Here,  he  said  “Onmmmun"  a lot, 
and  grooved  with  the  Beaties. 

“It  was  an  a maring  experience, 
really!”  he  recalls  in  tbe  booklet 
accompanying  Sutras.  “Meditat- 
ing for  hours,  sharing  new  music, 
sharing  classic  folk  guitar  styles 
with  John  Lennon  and  Paul 
McCartney”  How  terribly  fortu- 
nate John  and  Paul  must  have 
fah,  to  be  granted  such  access  to 
the  wit,  wisdom  and  fingerpicking 
of  Donovan. 

Yet,  however  much  ridicule  has 
been  heaped  upon  Donovan's  fey- 
ness and  tweeness  over  the  years, 
be’s  a resilient  little  blighter. 
He  disappeared  from  view  in  the 
latter- part  of-  the  seventies,  and 
although  there  were  sporadic 


Merseyside  deciares  independence  in  a brilliant  new  black  comedy 
which  strikes  a blow  forthe  regions.  Lyn  Gardner  cheers  them  on 


Revolting 


The  rebellion 


THE  city  of  Liverpool  and 
its  environs  is  five  times 
the  size  of  Greenland  and 
has  a GDP  that  exceeds 
that  of  Guatemala.  What  if  its 
feelings  of  injustice  — that  imliya 
Scotland  and  Wales,  Liverpool 
pays  more  in  taxes  than  it  gets 
back  from  tbe  Treasury  that  “if 

you  order  a pizza  it  takes  Qve  min- 
utes to  arrive,  but  order  an  ambu- 
lance and  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 
half”  — ■ were  to  spill  over  into 
demands  for  independence? 

That  is  exactly  what  happens  in 
Andrew  Cullen's  darkly  funny 
fantasy  Scouse,  the  first  commis- 
sion from  the  Liverpool  Everyman 
since  it  was  brought  back  from 
the  brink  three  years  ago.  It  is  a 
very  local  play  of  national  inter- 
est, and  as  thundering  an  argu- 
ment as  you  are  likely  to  see 
for  why  regional  theatres  should 
remain  functional  producing 
houses  and  not  simply  become 
receiving  venues. 

Tom  is  an'  unemployed  Liver- 
pool city  tour  guide  (he  did  his- 
torical Liverpool  but  the  punters 
only  ever  , wanted  the  Beatles  or 
the  Brooks  ide  tour),  an  ordinary 
good  sort  of  bloke  with  more 
interest  in  football  than  politics. 


m ' 
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There  may  be  Troubles  ahead .. . 
Liverpool  der.la  res  independence 
and  the  army  is  sent  in 

His  wife  Kate  works  in  the  local 
supermarket  his  danghtw  Susan 
is  a teacher;  and  his  son  is  heading 
for  Hem  el  Hempstead  on  the 
grounds  that  “the  Pool  has  become 
a puddle  and  anyone  with  any  get- 
up-and-go  has  got  up  and  gone”. 

But  then  a peaceful  protest 
march  turns  ugly  barricades  are 
set  up,  independence  is  declared, 
the  army  sent  in.  opposing  para- 


military groups  flourish  and  soon 
the  streets  of  Liverpool  look  like 
Belfast  at  the  height  of  the  Trou- 
bles. You  have  to  take  sides,  and 
Tom  and  his  family  are  soon 
caught  in  the  cross-fire. 

While  it  wouldn’t  be  true  to  say 
that  everything  stacks  up  in 
Cullen's  play  it  is  brilliant  in 
showing  how  situations  , snowball 
out  of  control  (independence  is 
declared  on  the  hop  rather  than 
as  the  result  of  any  thought-out 
strategy  or  even  ideology)  and 
how  little  it  takes  to  turn  moder- 
ates into  extremists,  pacifists  into 
bombers  and  good  men  and  wom- 
en to  evfl.  You  see  all  too  clearly 
that  it  is  not  so  very  far  from 
Chechenia  or  Bosnia  to  Liverpool. 

The  wonder  of  the  p lay  is  that 
even  in  the  bleak  second  half,  as 
Tom  and  his  family  are  drawn  into 
an  unbreakable  circle  of  personal 
tragedy  and  revenge  killing,  it 
is  shockingly  and  side-splittingiy 
funny.  It  is  fhfl  of  lovely  comic 
detail:  the  image  of  looters  dining 
on  salmon  and  kumqnat  rather 
than  fish  fingers  and  beans;  letters 
of  support  from  the  Tamil  Tigers, 
ETA  and  Cilia  Black;  the  Roman 
Catholic  who  objects  to  buying 
condoms  to  make  the  Blue  Peter- 
style  bombs  but  has  no  qualms 
about  planting  them;  Ferry  Across 
Hie  Mersey  chosen  as  the  new 
state’s  national  anthem. 

Peter  Rowe’s  zappy  production 
makes  impressive  use  of  the 
Everyman’s  large  space  and  a 
cast  of  Liverpool  regulars  play 
both  the  laughs  and  the  pain  to 
the  hilt,  it  deserves  to  run  as  long 
asBrookside.  


Liverpool,  until  March  8. 
Box  Office  01 51 -709 4776. 


Haven’t  I seen  that  spear  carrier  in  Hell& magazine? Adrian  Mourby  laments  the  curse  of  Hollywood  overcasting 


NO  ONE  would  consider 

“Yea,  mjrford”  to  be  one  of 
the  Bardfr  immortal  tines, 
but  even  Shakespeare  bad  to 
come  up  with  basic  dialogue  to 
get  his  spear  carrierson  and  off 
stage.  In  any  case,  he  never 
expected  that  the  actor  who  ' - 
Spoke  these  words  would-be  the^ 
premier  French  movie  star  of 
his  generation.  The  preview 
audience  at  Hamlet  wasn’t 
expecting  it  either.  This  is  why 
when  Kenneth  Branagh  cut 
from  Richard  Briers  giving  his 
all asMnina  to  Girard  >; --L, 
Depardieu  as  Ms  servant,  there 
were  titters.  Depardieu  is  a 
great  presence,  but  allow,  him 
to  roll  his  eyes  and  cram  all  that 
Gallic  charm  into  three  little 
words  mid  he  looks  as  absurd  as 
an  elephant  in  a tutu. 


I had  hoped  we'd  seen  the  last 
of  overcasting,  a lamentable 
phenomenon  in  post-war 
BlnHmittlngtfurf  represents 
jttoducerly  instincts  triumphing 
Over  artistic  judgement  No  film . 
direcfot-wifii  any  sense  would 
wreckthetredfixtiltyofascene 
by  &$&gh£hg  a walk-on  role  to 
some  major  stan  but  the  people 
wbobackfihns  absolutely  love 
it  Big  namesare  considered  an 
insurance  policy when  it  comes 
to  getting  bums  on  seals.  A four- 
hoar  Hamlet  isn’t  necessarily  a 
turn-on  for the  modem  audience, 
but  certain  people  will  always 
tnmoutto  catch  BfflyCrystal, 
DepardieU  or  Robin  WHHams, 
whatever  they're  ricfln&And  tbe 

i-nnul^  nfwy  rampo 
roles  to  these  stellar  talents  is 
that  they  can  easily  be 
pomaded  to  takea  day  off  from 
the  golf  coarse  to  call  by  the 
studio  and  have  some  fim. 


[LA  CRY" 
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The  worst  days  of  overcasting 
were  in  tbe  fifties  and.  sixties. 
Around  The  World  In  80  Days 
was  the  big  daddy  of  them  dll, 
withDavidNtven’s  travels 

bringing  him  up  against  a total 
of  44  international  stars  in. 
cameo  roles.  A delight  in  1956, 
80  Days  works  less  well  now 
that  we've  forgotten  who  people 
like  Fernandel,  A E Matthews, 


.Jose  Greco  and  Wartime  Carol 
ever  were.  Curiously;  the  same 
casting  policy  became  de  rigour 
for  Mg  films  commemorating 
world  war  two.  As  if  out  of 
misplaced  respect  forthe  dead, 
Hollywood  and  Ealing  regularly 
raThvj  no  all  available  talent 
every  time  they  filmed  another 
battle.  The  “Bulge"  boasted  12 
major  stars,  as  did  The  Great 
Escape  and  The  Battle  Of 
1 Britain  which,  despite  glimpses 
ofOUvien  Richardson.  Trevor 
Howard  and  Michael  Redgrave, 
lost  $10  million  worldwide. 

But  none  of  those  films  could 
match  the  vulgar  majesty  of 
The  Longest  Day  (1962)  which 
boasted  an  allied  invasion  of 
over  40  big  names;  when  John 
Wayne  can’t  get  the  goddamn 
radio  to  work  you  can  guarantee 
it’s  Rod  Steigen  Richard  Burton 
and  Robert  Mxtchum  who  rush 
in  to  change  the  batteries. 

And  fills  is  file  main  problem 
of  overcasting:  if  an  actor’s 
kudos  totally  obscures  the  part 
he  is  playing  then  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  audience  to 


suspend  its  disbelief.  As  Hamlet 
himself  once  observed,  “The 
play’s  the  thing.”  When  the 
casting  gets  too  big,  tiie  play  can 
end  op  totally  obscured. 

Fortunately  we’ve  been  mak- 
ing better  films  in  recent  years. 
The  last  overcast  dinosaur  to 

lumber  onto  British  screens  was 
Richard  Attenborough’s  1977 
Arnhem  epic  A Bridge  Too  Far 
(nicknamed  A Star  Too  Ear). 

This  was  another  of  those  war 
films  in  which  when  someone 
| yells  "Sergeant!"  Gene 
Hackman,  Sean  Connery  Robert 
Bedford.  Elliott  Gould  and  Ryan 
O'Neal  all  step  forward. 

ft’s  fitting,  therefore,  that 
Branagh  pays  homage  to  his 

Own  teCk  (itjnilfiftmMif  fa  ttrfg 

new  Hamlet  by  giving  the  last 
cameo  role  to  Attenborough 
himself.  “The  right  Is  dismal." 
announces  Lord  Dickie  as  a 
confused-looking  EngUsh  am- 
bassador and  those  of  ns  whit’d 
just  sal  through  four  hours  of 
silent  cameos  from  Sir  John 
Gielgud,  Sir  John  RGBs,  Dame 
Judy  and  Ken  Dodd  had  to  cheer. 


aifann  releases  during  the  eight- 
ies, you  could  be  forgiven  for  not 
having  noticed.  Then  suddenly  in 
1990.  the  elfin  troubadour  was 
rediscovered  by  the  Happy  Mon- 
days. Quite  what  the  shambling, 
drug-befogged  chaos  of  “Man- 
chester” had  In  common  with 
whispery  Mr  New  Age  remains 
unclear;  but  the  pairing  helped 
propel  Donovan  back  into  the  spot- 
light. He  sensed  his  opportunity 
and  recorded  Donovan  Rising,  his 
first  album  of  the  nineties. 

His  burgeoning  profile  received 
a farther  boost  when  he  partici- 
pate! in  a comic  mauling  of  his 
tune  Jennifer  Juniper  with  fake 
TV  hippies  Trevor  and  Simon,  the 
trio  recording  as  Tbe  Singing 
Corner  It  may  have  been  muck, 
but  it  certainly  meant  an  opportu- 
nity for  brass. 

The  inevitable  retrospective 
boxed  set  was  not  long  in  coming 
(Troubadour:  The  Definitive  Col- 
lection 1964-1976),  and  meanwhile 
Donovan  pit  a new  record  deal 


for  Sutras,  which  laid  on  the  mys- 
tical balderdash  with  a trowel. 

Donovan  on  stage  conforms 
exactly  to  stereotype.  In  Donovan- 
land,  lyrics  like  “Set  you  to  rest 
on  the  softest  of  cushions,  the 
black  trance  of  night  on  our  eyes 
like  the  river”  are  to  be  treasured 
and  wallowed  in,  so  when  my 
toes  curled  with  embarrassment 
1 knew  I was  in  the  wrong 
place  Likewise  Eldorado  (“Gaily’ 
bedight,  a gallant  knight  / In 
sunshine  and  in  shadow  / Did 
journey  long...”).  I chuckled  at 
his  introduction  to  Universe  1 
Am,  aU  about  visualising  your 
way  into  outer  space  through 
meditation,  but  I don't  think  I was 
supposed  to.  “Shine  ye  spinning 
orbs  of  light  / Shine  ye  crystal 
stars  so  bright”?  It's  like  being 
kidnapped  by  the  Moonies. 

He  sang  some  of  the  old  ones  at 
the  end.  and  they  were  quite 
catchy.  To  my  great  annoyance;  I 
was  still  singing  Sunshine  Super- 
man to  myself  wben  1 got  borne. 
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Roy  Lichtenstein  Wall  Explosion  II 1965 


Early  Warning 

The  Tate  Gallery 
is  now  open 
from  10am  on 
Sundays. 


Tate  Gallery 
Admission  Free 
Open  daily  10am-5.50pm 
Millbank  SW1  ’O' Pimlico 
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Leading  novice 
looks  the  Business 


Ron  Cox  previews  the  Racing  Post  Chase 
which  features  the  return  of  Encore  Un  Peu 


NCORE  UN  PEU  and 
Lo  Stregone,  second 
and  third-favourites 
behind  Coome  Hill  in 
Grand  National  betting,  begin 
their  Ain  tree  build-ups  in  ear- 
nest today,  when  virtually 
every  race  at  Kempton  is 
packed  with  pointers  for  the 

Cheltenham  Festival. 

Martin  Pipe,  in  top  form 
with  a four-timer  at  Haydock 
yesterday,  has  made  no  secret 
that  Encore  Un  Peu’s  training 
schedule  is  geared  towards 
Ain  tree  in  April 
Even  so,  last  year's  Grand 
National  runner-up  is  un- 
likely to  be  lacking  much  in 
fitness  when  he  makes  his 
seasonal  debut  In  the  Racing 
Post  Chase.  He  is  nicely 
treated,  on  a mark  lib  lower 
than  when  running  Rough 
Quest  close  last  March,  and 
this  has  to  go  down  as  one  of 
die  weaker  renewals  of  the 
Racing  Post  Chase. 


That  is  underlined  by  the 
fact  that  a novice  is  second 
top-weight.  In  fact.  See  More 
Business  would  be  heading 
the  handicap  were  he  not  run- 
ning off  his  old  rating,  for  he 
is  due  to  go  up  by  61b  after 
running  Dorans  Pride  to  six 
lengths  at  Leopardstown  ear- 
lier this  month. 

A smart  point-to-po  inter 
and  winning  hurdler.  See 
i More  Business  wDl  appreci- 
ate stepping  up  to  three  miles 
, over  regulation  fences  for  the 
first  time. 

At  Leopardstown  he  fin- 
ished a distance  clear  of  the 
third  horse.  Dun  Belle,  who 
had  previously  finished 
fourth  behind  Couldnt  Be  Bet- 
ter in  the  Thyestes  Chase. 

While  his  inexperience 
could  find  him  out  against 
these  seasoned  handicappers. 
See  More  Business  (4.10)  Is 
capable  of  the  sort  of  perfor- 
mance which  will  surely  con- 


Dorans  Pride  fit  and  well  but 
Hourigan  delays  Cup  decision 

MICHAEL  HOURIGAN  I when  looking  certain 
yesterday  denied  win.  “He  is  fine  now  a 


reports  that  a decision  had 
been  made  regarding  Dor- 
ans Pride’s  participation  in 
next  month's  Gold  Cup. 

“No  decision  has  been 
made  and  it  won’t  be  for  an- 
other 10  days.”  said  Houri- 
gan. “We’ll  just  have  to  see 
what  happens  and  see  how 
the  horse  goes.” 

The  eight-year-old  is  5-1 
second  favourite  for  the 
Cheltenham  race  after  win- 
ning all  five  completed 
starts  in  novice  chases. 

Stepped  up  in  class  at 
Thnrles  last  week,  Dorans 
Pride  fell  two  fences  out 


when  looking  certain  to 
win.  “He  is  fine  now  and 
suffered  no  ill  effects  from 
his  fell,”  added  Hourigan. 

Michael  Kinane  attempts 
to  win  a second  consecutive 
Hong  Kong  Derby,  and  a 
third  in  all,  at  Sha  Tin 
tomorrow.  He  rides  the 
David  O ugh  ton-trained  Vic- 
tory Star,  better  known  in 
Britain  under  the  name  of 
Missile,  who  was  twice  a 
winner  for  William  Haggas 
last  season. 

• Monday’s  meeting  at 
Plnmpton  is  in  doubt.  The 
course  is  waterlogged  and 
tbe  Sussex  track  will  be  in- 
spected this  afternoon. 


vince  the  trainer  of  Dorans 
Pride  that  he  has  a Gold  Cup 
horse  on  hia  hands. 

Lo  Stregone  {2  AS),  favour- 
ite for  last  season's  Grand 
National  until  he  was  found 
to  be  running  a temperature 
shortly  before  the  race, 
should  return  to  winning 
ways  in  the  Greenalls  Trial  at 
Haydock. 

Back  on  the  samp  mark  as 
when  winning  this  race  by 
five  lengths  last  year.  Lo  Stre- 
gone proved  he  retains  all  his 
ability  when  third  to  Coome 
Hill  in  the  Hennessy  at  New- 
bury in  November. 

The  ll-year-old  has  shown 
his  best  form  in  blinkers  over 
the  past  two  seasons,  but  they 
were  surprisingly  left  off 
when  he  ran  third  to  Seven 
Towers  at  Kelso  last  nwnth 
With  the  headgear  back  on 
today,  Lo  Stregone  should 
out-stay  Couldnt  Be  Better  in 
receipt  of  151b. 

Back  at  Kempton,  Kerawi 
(3.35)  can  underline  the  qual- 
ity of  his  Newbury  form  with 
White  Sea. 

He  was  fortunate  to  collar 
the  Pipe  filly,  on  whom  Char- 
lie Swan  made  an  appalling 
error  of  judgment  which 
i sadly  brought  no  official 
reprimand,  but  Kerawi  is  use- 
ful in  his  own  right  and  can 
make  his  experience  tell  over 
the  well-touted  David  Nichol- 
son newcomer.  L 'Opera. 

With  Cheltenham  looming, 

| Nicholson  win  be  looking  for 
convincing  displays  from 
Sanmartino  (1.55)  — who  is 
stffl  engaged  in  the  champion 
Hurdle  — Viking  Flagship 
(2.25)  and  expensive  Irish 
purchase  Arctic  Camper 
(5.10). 

Ocean  Hawk,  a leading  can- 
didate for  tbe  Stayers’  Hurdle 
next  month,  win  be  bard  to 
beat  in  the  RencQesham  Hur- 
dle. But  Conquering  Leader 
(4.40)  could  be  the  value  bet 
here  provided  a recent  fell 
over  fences  has  not  affected 
her  confidence. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GEORGE  SELWYN 


Doumen  is  on 

FRANCOIS  DOUMEN  | half  hours  at  Calai 
landed  his  seventh  win  morning  because  t 
at  Kempton  yesterday  rough.”  said 


Francois  doumen 

landed  his  seventh  win 
at  Kempton  yesterday 
when  Royaltlno  booked  his 
Cheltenham  ticket  by  beating 
Award,  the  6-4  favourite,  in 
tbe  Bedfoot  Novice  Hurdle. 

The  French  trainer,  whose 
first  success  at  Kempton  was 
with  Nupsala  In  the  1987  King 
George,  has  a 40  per  cent 
strike  rate  at  the  coarse  over 
tbe  last  five  years  and  Royal- 
fino  won  In  style,  despite 
being  delayed  on  a ferry 
crossing  because  of  bad 
weather. 

“He  had  to  wait  four  and  a 


half  hours  at  Calais  yesterday 
morning  because  the  sea  was 
rough.”  said  Doumen. 
“Horses  don’t  express  them- 
selves so  I have  no  idea  if  he 
was  seasick,  but  I started  to 
get  worried  because  be  was  so 
quiet  in  the  paddock. 

“He's  actually  won  quite 
easily.  I don’t  blow  whether 
he  will  be  good  enough  at 
(ThgTtenham,  but  he  will  ap- 
preciate the  stiff er  test  in  the 
Royal  Sun  Alliance  Novice 
Hurdle.” 

General  Pershing  goes  to 
the  Festival  for  the  Mfldmay 
of  FI  etc  after  surviving  a 


French  delight . . . Royalfino  leads  Award  over  the  final  flight  in  the  Bedfont  Novice  Hurdle  at  Kempton  yesterday  photograph:  george 

the  mark  again  at  Kempton 

i Mnn^ai-  04-  tha  lac*  fans*  +n  I rm  ftomrip  Mnf  Tn  in  the  Man-  1 todnv  he  was  taking  hi 


blunder  at  fee  last  fence  to 
beat  Lackendara  in  a m»mT» 
for  the  Portland  Handicap 
Chase,  while  The  Jogger 
heads  for  fee  Foxh outers’ 
following  his  13  length  tri- 
umph in  tbe  Corinthian  Hunt- 
ers’ Chase,  in  which  odds-on 
Teaplanter  finished  a distant 
fourth. 

Lessons  Lass,  formerly 
trained  by  Henrietta  Knight, 
recorded  his  second  success 
cinco  joining  Lady  Harries  in 
fee  Littleton  Handicap  Hur- 
dle to  complete  a Jamie  Os- 
borne double. 

Osborne  had  earlier  scored 


on  Berude  Not  To  in  the  Man- 
or Novice  Chase,  beating 
Oban  by  seven  lengths. 

With  favourite  Pleasure 
Shared  departing  at  fee  fifth. 
Berude  Not  To,  who  was , 
wearing  blinkers  for  only  fee  I 
second  time,  ran  on  too  j 
strongly  for  fee  runner-up. 

“He’s  not  a monkey  but  be 
just  couldn't  give  a monkey's 
and  I should  have  put 
blinkers  on  much  earlier." 
said  trainer  Oliver  Sherwood. 

“He  has  so  much  ability 
and  you  can  see  the  differ- 
ence- Before  Jamie  had  to 
scrub  and  push  him  along  but 


today  he  was  taking  him  into 
his  fences.  The  West  Awake 
wore  blinkers  at  borne  but 
won  fee  Sun  Alliance  without 
them.  Berude  Not  To  may 
now  go  for  that  race  but  that 
might  be  aiming  a bit  high.” 

Oban,  who  caught  fee  tiring 
Aardwolf  on  the  run-in,  was 
one  of  two  seconds  for  Henri- 
etta Knight  which  were  aug- 
mented by  fee  victory  of 
Wade  Road  in  fee  Kempton 
Park  Novice  Hurdle. 

He  won  a thrilling  duel 
with  Kallash  by  a length  to 
earn  a crack  at  fee  Citroen 
Supreme  Novice  Hurdle. 
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Haydock  with  form  for  televised  races 


Kempton  card  with  form  for  TV  races 
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f 00*1  KMT  HOHU  (11)  (D)  M HpQ  11-10 — — cr*» 

a tram  wossBi.j*s>tD)PVta«rMVio a mu* 

1 21331  JACKSON  PAHK  (28)  (DJTEistaray  IV* airnSii 

4 MPI  OUMRUHNn  |14)  (DJ-IOTteM  10-11  ***** 

9 10  SmJ0AA(29)(CD)0Shann»d1V11  JOAn 

• Oil  NO  NONE  RABSUCU)<D)I**U  Bevtdey  10-11  — PMm 

7 0452  UUVNHON  (1°)  (BP)  M Harnnwnd  10-7  RGarrtty 

TOP  FORM  TlPSfc  Qtob*  IIimiiii  9,  Font  Rt—h  7 

BettfcmS-J  RwHonwu.  n-4  RanM.S-1  No  Mm  Hula,  6-1  JwfawPwH.ShuQ4B.7-l  Gtoba  Rwnar. 
12-1  Hetanton  7 raws 


4.25  TARVMSnUHMRD  RATIONAL  EONT  FLAT  MCE  *■  £1,997 

1 ARCTIC  FOX  Mis  H Knight  9-11-7  

2 o BUCKS  01X7(29)  A JWQnn  5-1 W D PortJ  m 

2 0 fteWteD  Mt1HTS{18}  M MseQBer  V1V7  — QTecre** 

4 turns  cmrr star  DMeMbons-ii-7  tiniM 

b pauncaLrawBtwJartaViv?  Nr  a mm  in 

5 4 POSTMAN  (28)  WMdtaM(lS-T1-7 — Ptedtoey{3) 

7 SaaOW»ttOAlE3Bra0Wr»B-VW  XN*n|7) 

8 4 umroOOfluartctanhB-IV-J AIM 

• DOnmHOOK  R WcmflxJBSe 4-10-11  — 

10  SHAWKETD  McCain  4-1V11 P*M 

11  LAST  ACDONJ  Norton  4-10-e OlMiq 

12  s wisEQiwrantmM Hpa t-io-c — .at  nh(7] 

■MU  II  2-1  Hull*  Crc8  Star.  11-8  ftren*.  Mm  Gower.  9-1  Arctic  Fox.  LUMuod.  12-1  LM  Acta. 
Shropshire  GM*.  30-1  PonnybrOOL  PcflOcN  Power.  12  rauwi 


1.55  DOWSCOTENOVKCHimEta  0,7*2 

101  II  «ARNABim{laj(CO]DMchote«S-n-W  _ 

102  - CLASSY  LAD  M Itaederaon  7-11-8 

101  2 OLRMPATIICOJJ  JwMrmB-IVa  

104  11»MN»raHPS}(O)NTMN0B-0«iita5-11-a  __ 

109  20-81  HO  PATTBK2B)  G L Moaa  5-11-0  - 

100  3 P0LYBANAS(14)K  Bate?  5-11-3  — 

107  J511F  SmmUS(T){V)NKaederaon  4-11-0  

TOO  RMai  l»9i  tanrtki  2,  INhr  tat  7 

teiip  3-18  Senmartno.  5-2  Mydaraaa.  0-1  Swots.  10-1  No  n 

Qaaaytad 


. Wafer  Rm.  aw  OMe  Path. 


2.25  aHuscatsuntMu 


FORM  OUM  - PONT  ROHM  Chared  leaders.  lad  2 our.  be*  Oraa  Snr  9 OafcMtw  8®  new  hd.  GU- 
SH 

HOSmi  Tracked  leaden . led  hom  Sh,  beat  Saids  a note  (Kena  2m  HDydS  non  BN.  fidL 
NO  MORE  HASSLE  Led  tuiho.  beax  Dartiyi  Gore*  rk  (Toneosttr  2m  hq>  let.  Oo-SIQ. 

JACKSON  PABbCme  up  gar ng  «N1.  lad  niMn.  beat  Royal  teflon  1)9  (Doncaster  aa  UOytte  novM,  G*J». 
WTOBOM  Headway  3 out  dtaputM  lead  2 out  no  am  dose  how.  am  d 8.110  behind  Douota  Agare 
iMisaeUwgh  3n  no*  hd.  GcFFm). 

GLOBS  RUNHBh  Led  No  OUL  Oohi  SamonU  30  (Ubreatef  2m  new  hep  INI.  Qd). 

SHU  OAAi  LM  will  one  oul  Qh  d 16, 41  oaUrN  Barton  ward  (Utorecar  2m  4<  1 10yds  no*  m2.  Od] 


• Celibate  has  been  declared  for  the  Bellcharm  Renault 
Chase  at  Haydock  and  fee  Emhlem  Chase  at  Kempton.  A 
stable  spokeswoman  said:  “As  long  as  the  going  does  not  get 
soft  he  will  run  at  Haydock  where  it  looks  an  easier  race.” 


4.UU  KM8L  MOVKS  C8ASR2ai4f  HOytea  C12.100 

•oi  znii  «NmaACK(S2)(ccgpHoctaG-ii-io 

202  241211  STATELY  MONK  (21) (B) PBwrenVWW .SMata 

■02  DM2111  — THYHEf39HCP)MreAltantetV1W  MWNoaiai 

■04  151-121  AKR2NI11K«AiaMmO0DaBmMo6-IM  NDraoody 

200  Wn  WAMf21KmMM0ber10-lW  ~ — r-*~ 

200  B9-1&  NUNBACI^ONlNlVIalon-lMM  7-1V* CllaMta 

Tt»MNM7»NAradTtaOal»9.rVuiMertr7  - 

RaOtaF  2-1  Areunl  Tha  Oslo.  M Land  Alar,  4-1  Rne  Thyna,  9-B  Stataly  Home.  0-1  Greenback.  20-i 
GuMa  fl  iinn 

ram  NUNN  - AmiMD  INN  OAlNr  Lad  ID  »L  tad  KHl  M doar  iwd.  aaaad  Sal.  beal  Bayfan  5iar  H 
(Bangor  2m  tnwyift  dov  ch.  Gd>. 

mmiMiro  i min imni ifiaiii  fir mm ~m  rim 

9TATBLV  NONM  ttade  aJL  herd  rhktan  las,  ran  an  mH.  beat  LAND  AFAR  (leveisi  IS  (Sandaim  3m  41 
nOndiiwreUGOft*. 

PmniTm  □aaadlaoM'.  led  150\,  dear  3 oiA.  beta  Pain's  BmiwrS  (Komeun  3m  nov  cfl.  Od-Fm) 
MM  Qom  wl  rhidan  i out  aiam  2nd  oed.  no  exn  tan.  2nd  d 11, 30  behind  Homs  Vlw  lUmuetaf 
2m4lno»ch.Qd). 


i-  • . 'S* 
';-5  ■>' 

.-iiffrrft 


Channol  4 


I Musselburgh  runners  and  riders 


1.45  RUCK  OSATN  VODKA  MMJICAP  CHASE  2m  41  (14^22 

1 llVl!FTWC2arMOHX(20)(C8)GIUetBntofr-e-0 APaMita 

2 F73V-43  UNCLI HUBS (B4) (Cl (D)  J RtzGenUd  12-1 V3 JOrtany 

3 /F2P4/V- COONAWARA  (400) on  TFbrttar  11-11-4 A Thornton 

4 111-123  NAJ0HBBX(63)(D)  A HlHUons 5-T1-4 JOabane 

■ iP-8mo  nMO|M)  (D)  M Ptao  11-HM Cfta- 

0 1F-PS42  VANISH  UQirT(17){CO}JBirtair8-1D-4 CHaafa 

7 12FPL34  IN  TRUTH  (21|  S GoWnp*  9-W-O XOata 

TOR  HORN  HRli  N^ar  lit  j,  thl  Orel  RaBfcT 

RaOtap  10-11  TIM  Grey  Morn.  5-SMa(orBaU.  6-1  Coonawara.  3-1  UnetaEmta.  10-1  Torao.20-1  biTnfli. 
25-i  Scan  an  upm.  7 1— ■ 

PORN  01WDN  ■ TUB  OUST  NOHKi  M tauch  and  ovory  chance  when  ten  B oul  In  race  won  Or  Daren 
fleapardsnwn  3m  eh,  Od|. 

MAJOR  MLii  PiwnhteM,  tard  ridden  3 OOL  ■eNumM  2 out  3rd  al  8. 2»  taMnd  Go  8aHadc  r AKdt  8m 

novas  nep  cn,  Co-Fm). 

COONAWARA!  Mono  NL  rkwen  DM.  ran  on  area,  bear  GtamoC3  iKarefton  2m « i lOfdi  hco ch  Gd) 
ONCU  ntHB  NaM  tip.  desad  wlnnor  man  2 oil.  no  inwreoalOT  INI  <d  6.  ?n  beMnd  Ask  Tom  (Rawbwy 
tl  hep  ch.  Qdl. 

nRAOiHpoOMvMi.  ledSBi  n 4 out,  laded,  98»N  11, 3S  behind  BNte  Ufa  (Cnapswa  ao3i  noyomcpco. 

am. 

SPAMtSH  UOim  Lea.  (IM8U  3 Old.  heerttd  2 OUL  ana  pace.  2W  a(  4 2B  behind  Caalree  (LiKltow2m  41 
hcocn.GO-Fm). 


2.10  ShR  Rtpmta 
UOKahrnatai 


Oota^OeadtoeodtoBatlta^apaa),  * 


3^5  SCOTTISH  UK  HANDICAP  CHAS1 2re  41  CS^OO 

1 25-41F1  HOfTTBATS  (28)  (CO]  P MonlaCB  B-l  W3 R Rippli 

2 1-QS3S  ALT  BAUY  (20)  (6)(D)  J Howard  iohruan  SMV6 AIMk 

3 71-8322  JUNClALmj)(14}N ftider 9-1 M ISUie** 

4 341122  OUYmS  DREW  (10)  (0)  8 BUsan  7-KM1  T Reed  4- 

5 50-0443  RHKY OB (10) V Thrsnpaon B-10-0 ORwaHay 

TOP  FOH  TIPS.  IoOm  8,  Aly  Dote,  7 

Wrtlhiwa-1  Montane. H-4JuNdM ReW.  3-1  Buyere Dream. 4-1  A» Dataf.  tt-t HHOy Beet  B» 


2.1  O ROYAL  BARK  OP  SCOTLAND  MABOI HUBDLE  (Dt*  0 2m  21,730 

1 2-2SBP  BUX»BROIim(ie)JBarciaY5-11-7 D Patter 

2 003540  tAOCHINS  P0N7AMI(21)  F Mwphy  7-11-7 NNatar 

3 0 BASM  STANDARDS  (70)  D Craggs  7-1 W BCMR 

4 0 HONAIMaBX(B)VThorRpMn  5-11-7 Mr  ■ Thmpann 

9 FffffiM  SWIFT RPOST2 (12) P Uontott  S-1 W Rttatata 

• 000034-  ANASTASIA  WMDSON  (390)  DLkjflstt fc-1 1-S PJ  Malian* 

7 U JANA1CANFUGI(T(7) tire  SLarewean  4-10-11 iraRagliwB) 

2 0 PEAHLSOF1HOUOfT(14)A  WMHara4-TD-4 STaytor(9) 

BHttaO.  evens  SwtS  Riposte.  5-8  Laughing  Fontaine.  8-1  Jamaican  Right,  10-1  Stood  Brodiw.  14-1 
Anaalssa  WVxtaor.  1»-1  Poerti  OtThooBm-  2 reniW 


BBC-1 


2.40  FIONA  P.  CttAIQ  NOV1CS I 


4.20  ICOTNBI  HANDICAP  HURDLE  7m  41  CZ£40 

1 611-064  AIL  ON  (14)  (lOJHMtierton  5-18-0 IOd^ifl) 

3 145-058  OlO  HABm(7)(Ctl)J  Eyre  8-11-6 CHW(7] 

3 0-60830  OiSnMK{14)  Q Moore 5-0-12  Nlialaj 

4 2-6BP5I  CKATBR (29) (C)Jrto*rajd Johaton 6-10-10 Utah* 

9 WOBSIt-  STWONAY  CIIY  (11B2)  R McKotaf  B-1M  JWur 

■ 245F-PQ  TQSU9A  TALK  (7)  BEteon  5-10-8 TtaMd 

7 2-33031  KHE  COMSUSOK  (14)  W Sway  5-104  BMaOMh(S) 

8 5806-®  JANAROOT  (134)  (2F)  R ItoKaRar  8-10-4  OCaM 

9 DE-103  PNQOY  OORDON  (79)  (D)  IteD  Thomson  0-10-0  C HcCoreM*  (7) 

TOP  pom  -nPli  Here  Caaaaa  Bartte  8,  AIOb  7,  Ctaalar  9 

■attag  11-4  Hot  Cowaa  Hwtoe.  7-8  Cheaaa.  HOW  Httta.6-1  All  On. 4-1  ToiWba TOR.  10-1  Peggy 
Gordon.  JaoeraaL  12-1  Otanogle  tweaiare 


4.1  O RACUO  POST  HANDICAP  I 


...  -7..  .—r 


12n22P-PnCYSmUETT(247)Cn)OIUcMt»on  9-11-10 HNtaaaoi 

1H-I2  3M  MOM  miragOlPMchom  7-TI-7 -NOanaraady 

5aZg-BMC0HKUNP«0(22a)MPlpa  10-11-4 A P McCoy 

M»1M  0CXntADOVK(8] (NbaB) (CO) 5tmon Ewte  10-JW  ,_P MMunulai 

03-131  CALL  IT  A DAY  (t4)D  MdtetSOII  7-11-1 Lbuln 

HY5R2-6  9OT0N  AMNT  (2)  (D)  Q HtdOard  12-11-1 PHiteyff)* 

VF*8l  IOMUIONM {22)(D) DMcnctsan 8-10-7 RJoteon 

0313-42  WI0Af(14)(0)  Hm  J Honan  1USH Jiranut 

3MW-4  POMST  SUM  (f  4)  G Baking  12-1CM NCBHwd 

om  TOfc  CaN  tt  A Day  8,  Saa  Nora  Naaknaa  7,  Bneeaa  Ua  Paa  • 


«r'-- '-11- vrtft 

-«4’«yrjS 


... 


2.1  5 9TMTT0H  MHK8HIK1  IWPLla 


0151-60  TRA«C MHO (34) (CD) M Pipe 5-1 1-73 CFfaaii 

1481U  MaTm0UHTT(14)(CD)NTnte(an-Oa«les 5-11-7 Cite* 

III  JUYU2N(2)(D}J Old 5-IH  JOafcprwa 

18M-F0  KMOSraLDPRr<8RHmUHaynei 0-1U LtShynae 

3P03-00  WS9AJH (14) (D)N Henderson 6-11-1 JHKrate 

1-35460  NAflCKAirrNM0(7KC0)MHdmrHnd  5-1 1-4 RCarrdtf 

2416040  HOORaH(7)(D)Nltettnn-Oa«M7-»-0 .D Waiter 


I- 3 

II- 8 

rater  9- 10-11 
7-10-6  


AS! 

- _TRa 


■eNtao:  2-1  MtstagueO.  0-4  JuyusO.  r-2  Mocrtstv  8-1  Tragic  Hero.  Kteaw.  20-1  KingaoM  Pa  a- 1 
MarclBrtMnp  7 ramr* 

PORN  OUBC- ■BINNIOra HaaOaay  trom  3 out  not  reach  leaders.  40i  d 18. 101  betand  Mate  A Stand. 
V0S3AJR  irec  4to)  Rh.  on  271  (Itewburr  an  HOyda  Ocp  n«.  Gd| 

JtmtSMi  Led  More  M>  out  btundereo  last  beat  GMoPaYt  ?il  ISondovn  2m  110yds  nov  hoi.  GdGIl). 
MOOWMte  Hold  w.  naedMey  * out.  every  chance  toaL  ran  on.  2nd  «l  12.  il  bannd  Brave  Twncoo 
(CMpsto*  an  4f  I «yd»  hep  Id.  Sib 

KBMVOLD  MW  No  chance  Irom  3 out  7!fi  at  10.  S3  befand  IMn  Moraae  (Nortwy  an  iWnn  hep  hot. 

OoL 

TBAMC  HEHOi  Tracted  Madera  a lately,  >°K  touch  and  tailed  ofl.  8n  of  9 to  IASTWGUETT  tree  Ed) 
(hfeffdsch  Ar  hd.  GkFFmL 

HAHCHAm  MOKh  Led  4 out  won  weakened.  Oflt  otKL  2H  beNno  Cetesoai  Char  (Nncaate  an  « nep 
WLOdJ 


1 3U0M 

2 1-WS-6 

3 (U-71F4 

4 /04P8MJ 

■ 05MF4 

4 //P.'-PUU 

7 B84Y6P  0«nURRYmLL(mVTTnrasen9-10-S Jblltaewi 

4 0-00BP  SKJ)QHRUrseYOW(1T)EBUoa7-lO-a OPRyaatB) 

« C0TP-4F4  TACTTX  (10)  >4sa  M lAJUgan  7-VF3  B Marat 

10  4GP05P  0RratrrDKSTM7(11)  JGOtdte4-10-0 — 

11  0-U003F  HIHETUNR (29) VbS S Bredboite 7-10-0 JiFteaer 

TOP  POHi  TIPSk  Teds  8L  MterTHck  7,  Shranfftare  0 

tetettew  VI M war  Trick.  VI  Taofa.  VI  Metear  01  Troy.  VI  Master  Ftosianeo.  7-1  Movac,  Vl  MM  RKO. 
SranoaJong.  iVlRneTwie.  11  naaaare 


4.50  ■MNBtHHUI  UMnmSTY  TUSP  CUR  WLI  81  THE  WALL1  JUVBRU  HAMMCAP 
NUBtC4Y02aiC2^«0 

1 61  DOUBLE  ADEPT  (10)  (CD)  J HwwdJahaeon  12-0  A Staten 

2 0f02  JON  SHAN  (11)  UreMReretoy  11-6 OCahM 

1 001  CUT  BABY (14) 01)  a wnnam  11-4 9TMar(V) 

4 505  OefTOanoiYN  (80)  J Homed  Joonfdo  n-2  «PNWM(2) 

3 raGOOSOOBLXOMHtlDDMOBattlVO  BJlnllW* 

■ 080  PBIFETUAL  IMHfT  (30)  J Qttm  1VX) ICtentep) 

7 FOOD  naUWTOH  BAY  (22)B  Bltean  10-0 C SatlT) 

TOP  ram  TlPSr  PaaMa  AoOTS,  Jaa  Star  7 

Battap  7-4  OoOTe  Agem  7-8  Joe  »■•.  4-1  Cry  Baby.  4-1  Onjouroan,  VI  DonOto  OnA.  1V1  Perpetual 
UghL  25-1  BndVngnn  Bey.  7 man 


top  ram  TU>Si  CaR  R a Day  8,  Sea  Non  tateaaea  7,  Bneeea  Ua  Pea  4 

laMap  HCtelA  Day,  3-1  See  More  Bumeea.  5-1  Percy  SmoneB.  VI  Encore  Un  Peu  King  Utter, 

1V1  Darira  Do»a,  13-1  Muoahoa.  3V1  Staton  Abbey.  60-lForeM  Sun.  Braere 

P0N21 009DN- SNR  NORN  aSISMBNi  Caatad  atoner.  Nt  3 nd.  no  tewrenten,  2od  ol  4,  N be»nd  Dornna 
Prtte  QjaoptrMDMn  2m  9 rew  di.  Gd). 

CAU.tr  A MM  Headavy  T881.  led  Iasi  drfaen  out  beat  Rhw  MandotatB  (Nawbuiy  3m  21 110yds  hep  mi. 

ML 

OlCWSWiraOi  HaodaayoalTiwy.  Ied2  on.  haaded  nmo.  2nd  N 27.  * behind  Rough  GoesMAtelite 

DRX1HA OOV» Lad  ia«1 15DLWMkenaa  Mo  ou.  401  of  6;  25  behind  Denver  Bay  (Smoan3re  llOyrte  tup 

cMNL 

R8M  uxm  Aheaye  coateng  taadare,  wart  fecund  torse  out  00  imprmHm,  2nd  of  12.  S behind 
General  OonanaM  CDoncaoter  3m  hep  ch.  Gd| 

NBUHm  Ran  on  wan,  2nd  d 9,  a behind  Lon)  Gjflene  (uaoretar  4nt  21  hep  ch.  Gd). 


T .'  lent* - 

: » M .ICi  ' ■ t»r. 


'll1!-,  r.  iMrirt. 


•■5 


3. 1 O ROYAL  HANK  OPSCOTUim  E2P  NOVICN  BUROU:  tai  41  C2.109 

1 IKTT30  AHTANCT1C  WaC (90) U Namniona 7-1 VW ECatashnl 

2 3VI2M  SHANAYOCB4  (2S) (O)  (NP)  G taw*  VIF-m Jflhp* 

3 04-0UF  BOHB  BBOtHC  (24)  R Allan  VIVO SMmkvmp; 

4 00-50  CAUGHT  AT  LAST  (22)  Mra  M RtVBtey  Vn-0 SCaH 

■ Z'-m  CUtVDWfO (19)  J Howard  Johraon  7-1 V-0 ASStedta 

4 VPS4  DRAJOTHATW  (If)  B Barfed  VlV-a  OFate 

7 029-400  m SNA8ROWU0E» (28)  JStaterewl  VIVO  STtetor(9) 


5.20  BOV AL  SANK  tN>  SCOTLAOD  MAA3M 1 


1 (SMS)  2»  Cl  ,720 


B BC-  1 


2.45  CHrWIAU.5  MUMP  HATWHALTBIAL  HANDICAP  CHASE  2»4M10>teaC4ajBR4 

1 3(M01  COOUNffnBErm  (30)  (OC  Breaks  KhlHHI ODradtey 

2 12M.33  U) 5TREQ0HE (34) (eB)T Total V10-8 CFSra* 

a WI1S1-4  SUMY  BAY  (M)C6reoaV10-4 JOftem. 

4 3QV3U  AVBO  ANSON (21  )MCainacOO  V10-7  DOUBTTUL 

B 21F5-1P  BEUH1IY  KDIO  (20)  P MChdSf  9-10-6 C Nandi 

B 2ZS71D-  BOCKBOAn BOUNCE (440) G RRhORK  11-10-8 POrfcaty 

7 m-mmT0TWIRm(35)(BP)l8sURMteyl3-1lH) _ADebbta 

A llFl-35  STWU0MPARMAY(aS)Dteeaai9an  V104) A Homan 

TOP  romTWSt  Bahaont  Kfag  8,  Lp  Hrepm  7 

taMtet  7-4  la  SteBaaa.  *-l  Swrj  Bay.  0-2  Gw*M  Be  BtOte . VI  Htemute  *3ng,  VI  tea  The  Haq,  VI 
BuAbowd  Bounce.  JSt  Malian  FNnaay.  7 naaai 

PORN  QUIDG  - ID  EIHEOOIHi  Reathrey  toree  OUL  kopl  an  one  pace  UproaeUng  Inn  3rd  d 1L  01 
beMnfl  Sawn  Tourers,  KTQ  THE  RaOBtUn  IB  (KoBO  Co  ocp  dLGd). 

COULDNT  BE  Bmn  Lad  last,  ran  on  wNL  beat  CaiymareM  3S  {Qowraa  ftA  3m  hep  ch.  Gd} 
aywo  ANSONtwim  wadare  osm  an  uni  towmtaiM  ond  uraeaM  rfttar  llth  In  race  won  tty  Doom  Dove 
ptoNown  3m  llOy  hep  eh.  GdAo). 

BONY  BAY:  Ohm  leadar  tti  to  ntt  treouiwd  3 OUL  5B  N 7, 30  bdhM  Tirmg  Agate  Ptengtan  an  4 
1IM»lKpeh.Gt43L 

RRUlONr  NoKb  I.  rwirhen  baorr  oanwBwi  i2n  pteeo  sp  3 out  berem  Down  |Leoparqgto»n  3m  ch. 

cm. 


TOP  ram  TWSr  SfataOTogh  14,  Aatpreda  «lad  7 

BatBagi  vt  Shanawgti,  VI  Ardarcbc  Wind.  4-1  daverlnp.  VI  CaaoWAILaat  T2-»  Tte  ShatTO  Legend. 
1V1  Baris  Brota  DretewiBth.  Tnaaaa 


OB 

6 

6-04000 

500-4  7TLAAL(S3)M  Hammond  V1V7  

5 KHONII SSRET  (14)  P MoradOi  4-2M1 

WH  TPS  Rr  Ahead  8,  TBaN  7,  BaMerby  0 


^ NortIskt^«'  »■«  OWowiBoy.  Known  Secret 


Results 


HAYDOCK 

2-00  (tea  HrDe);  1,  Tn  PROM,  C 


G Supple  (S-1U  a.  Naval  tateftaar  (1V4 
fsv):3,  Muteoateeaj  (B-l).  10  ran.  H£,2X.(M 
Pipe)  Tote:  G4.00:  Cl.ia  nma  CLia  Dual  F: 
WJO-Trkr  E9.60.  CSPC1&23 
jAcw>oTjcs3^eaoa 

PUKCteDTiDaiO.  aUADPOTkC&OO. 


Umrailyn  (7-Bl,  2,  SHy  teeq  (V1K  2. 
rEcN»(B-U.  >V4tav  Jervauta.8rBn.9L 


3.20  spoRnRo  lk  aumN  mmu  2m  m 0,141 

1 2frJg  A880LUTtYEQUNiANM(M)MHaalai-Blla8-11-7 BPom« 

2 1-43  IHUiy  PAlOtt (14) P Janas  7-11-7 CUptaa 

9 OP-  BATTLE  CRUX  (700)  J Norton  7-1 W .VDaai 

4 31-  DOCS  ROY  (940)  0 Sherwood  7-11-7 JOteoma 

5 D PAYSTTICO(]1(TY(1l)  j OHalll  V11-7 JLItanteM 

6 0B-S2  OROSVIMOtl  (18)  (BP)  G Rteharda  Vll-7  PCarharr* 

7 PALAnCOPHMherr-lK7 RMtaai 

0 U Sa.V2RDB0VI(84)  J07«)II7-1W D Jewett  (7] 

9 (B-4ZHHB0»(14)WMc«ooanVn-7 ADehhto 

10  P0SOUBN2ONPAtB(9O)nWgiidhaiae5-ll-7  - CPSuaa 

11  601PM  STORMY  5BESKM  (14)  NTkJStavlbmei  7-11-8 SW* 

IS  OB  SUMta*0(3Z)  MWHUiaonS-IW  TTffMiMi 

12  2-  Swarf  cere)  s Brackaha*  ww  a v*fle* 

14  THBIH  UICKY  HTauton-Dteitea  7-1 1-7 .CMptea 

15  30-028  L0VETKlBU)D(14)0Mdiatean  Vil-2 A Money  (3]- 

« 02  TffiHKlN(lB){BP)NHend*Ma6-If-2 J R Kaasnoh 

TOP  PORMTB’M  Abactedy  ftpitiaeij  B.S»Bah7.  CHm*eaarB 


Betsten  V)  AbeduBy  EdUmma,  9-2  Gromengr.  5-1  Trample*.  5-1  5b  Boa.  Vi  Doca  Boy.  12-1  Bartary 
FJcoa  Lne The Buas.  IB-1  TMa Time Litty  liman 


6.  (N  Tvrfaton-Onvlas)  Tala:  J340;  £1.10. 
£1.70.  CSjCK  Dual  F:  01.50.  C8F:  OBJST. 
Triceot  Claim. 

2- SO  (3m  Ch):  1,  ONNBUU,  WOLPE,  R 
□urmoody  (7-8):  a,  Mattwpar  Ute  Wtete 
(4-1);  a.  Doctbi  (TEatnma)  (IV*  lav).  7 
ran.  Nk.  16.  (Copt  T Forttarl  Tot*  £4.00: 
C2.30.C1JO.  Dual  F:  E5.40.  CSF:  Cl  MS. 

3- 00  (2m  «r  Ma>  1,  ALLEGATION, 
Jamia  Evans  (25-1);  2,  Katak  (14-1);  8, 
Ktagdom  of  Stoetes  (7-4  lav).  S ran.  1 0, 3L 
(M  Pipe)  Tote:  £27  JO:  E4.40.  OJB.  £7  JO. 
Dual  F:  £108  JO.  Trio:  £151.90  CSF  CJQ2J3B. 
Tncaat:  £358.79. 

aiao  (2m  4T  CM  t.  HIWPA  R Dumaoody 
(11-10  |Mav);  2,  Shnpty  DgaMUng  (1W0 
It-tev);  3,  CaratNann  (10-1).  6 ran.  ZX.  «at 
(M  Pipe)  Tutu:  £2.10.  Cl  JO.  fljo.  Dual  F: 
£1.40.  CSF:  EMI. 

4- 00  (2m  41  Hteta>  1,  TO  SnuutD, 
Jamia  Evans  (11-8):  2,  Batten  Wad  (IV* 
TaVl:  *,  EalateN  (10-1).  13  run.  IX.  4.  (M 
Pipe)  Tata.  £5J&.  CZ40.  ET.7D.  CUM.  Du«l  F: 
£5.40.  Trio:  EBBOa  CSF:  £1932.  Trteasc 
£140.85 

4JOC3mCti)i1,  LORD  RELIC,  Mr  R Ford 
fjW  (bv):  2,  CuiaiDf  Tarrogm  (7-8);  9, 
Oka  Oak  (33-1)  11  ran.  B.  13.  (S  Braofc- 
SMw)  Tote:  £2JC;  Ct  JO.  CijOq.  wjq.  oual 
F:  £7.10.  Trtft  £37.10.  CSF:  IS  SB. 

1,  BREAK  THQ  RULES, 


KEMPTON 

2.10  (Mm  St  Hifla)  1,  BOYALTWO,  A 
KondiHt(5-2) : 2,  Aanrd  (6-4  lav):  3,  RuriY 
Bnety  Creek  (7-2).  12  ran.  X 7.  IF  Doo- 
med] Tote:  £3.40;  £l  ,7ft  £l  Jl  £1  AO.  Dual  F: 
£4.10.  Trio;  £3.50.  CSF:  QB.44. 

140  (3m  Ch*  1,  THE  JBICCHt.  Ur  J 
Tbxara  (V2);  2,  MmNatf  (150-1):  2,  Poore 
Wood  (11-1)  2-5  lav  TsaplantBr.  6 ran.  13. 
14.  (C  Tteard]  Tata:  CKO:  £1  JO.  £10.40 
Dual  ft  £89  JO.  CSF:  C255J5. 

3.10  (3m  Chk  1.  Rami  DC  NOT  TO,  J 

Osborne  (13-2).  2.  own  (VI):  3.  Amte- 
wa U (9-Z).  B-4  lav  Flea&ura  Sharad.  8 ran. 
7,  X.  |0  Sherwood)  Toa:  C5A0:  E2J0,  £130. 
Oualf-.Ca.1Q.  CSF:  E&lS. 

3jOO  (Bib  HrSa):  1,  WADN  ROAD,  J Cul- 
taly  (15-4);  2,  KaBaili  (1 V10  lav):  3,  Ttm 
Cleaper  (12-1).  10  ran.  1. 4JMIS9  H KnlBfit) 

Toato£!wo:ci.in.£i.4aci.eaDijaiF;ia20. 

Trio:  £4.40.  CSF:  £3^0. 

4.10  (tea  41  IlOytes  Chp  1,  QEMERAL 

PB«EHHn»«AM4ftuira(lviO);*.t  atea- 
team  (VII  (av)  e ran.  4.  (0  NeMhon)  Toba: 
£1.70. !«:  Fhre  To  Seven. 

4-40  (3m  SV  H4te^  1,  LXnOKS  LASS,  J 

Oaoume  (100-30);  ^ Hiph  tamie  (1V1);  3. 
itayal  P«>m  (1V1).  5-2  lav  Nina  0 Three.  9 
ran.  it  4.  (Lady  Harries}  Tola  CX40;  £1 ,80. 
£2.10.  £1.60.  Dual  F:  £23.00.  Trio:  C89.S0. 
caf:  £33  80.  Trlcasl:  £279.83.  NR: 
Mm-Lau-And. 

PLACSPOTl  C74.30.  OUADPOD  £1 7X0. 


SOUTHWELL 

2-20  (2«n  Ch*  1,  WEEHBY,  G Tormey 
(VI);  2,  ItaaerJ  Lover  (1 VI);  3,  Qerteuai 

(2V1).  7-a  JWav  Flaming  Mlracte,  Snowy 
PabreL  10  ran.  at  3.  (M  BarradeuBh)  Tote: 
£8.40;  £130.  £4^0.  £2.70.  Dual  R CS8J0. 
Trio:  £130.00.  CSF.  £74.49.  Trlcdat: 

£1^14^1. 

2JtO  (am  lioptes  Chh  1,  AS  DU  TRB- 
FU,  A P UcCoy  <V2  ravj;  B,  Patefa 
Cteteee  (1 VI):  3,  Itearf  ^ee  (1 VI).  9 ran. 
6,  disL  (U  Pipe)  Tata:  £1.40;  £130,  £1,80. 
BMSO.  Dual  F:  £&00.  Trio:  £16JU.  CSF:  £65a 
3^0  (3m  1 lOfNa  Ch>  1,  Him  SKY, 
J A McCarthy  (100-30).  a,  Yrmwg  taw 
im-i);  3,  ChBNay  Chnrntila  (VI).  5-2 
lav  Mugoni  Beach,  e ran.  s,  ML  (□  Sher- 
wood) Tote:  £3.70:  E2-3a  ESJO.  Dual  R 
£29  JO.  CSF:  C4IL21. 

taSO  (3m  1 1 0yda  Hdta):  1,  MR  STROKG 

OA1N.  R Johnson  (1V4  (av):  s,  Untew 
Redka  (VI);  3,  Kacteri  (14-1).  11  ran.  1. 1L 
(p  NchoUa)  Tote;  £3.00;  £220.  £220.  Fa  an 
Dual  F:  £520.  Trio;  ClBJM.  CSF:  £13JT. 
Trtcasl.-E122.0B. 

4-20  (2m  HrMe>  1,  OTTO  g MEZZO,  v 
Smith  (Vlt  X Pfcter a«l 011*4  Mat  (13-fl);  3, 
CarRate  BostSWa  (6-6  lav).  B ran.  3t  13. 
(M  Pol  Blase)  Tots:  CiosO:  C140.  £1.10, 
£1^0.  Dual  F:  £t0.70.  Trio:  £430.  CSF: 
£21 £1.  NR;  Karlbu,  Ring  d Vision. 

4-NO  (2m  4f  110yd»  Hdta):  1,  TOTAL 
jonr.  j Ramon  (2-1  (qv);  2,  Taarlifliiit 
npor  (VI):  3.  Yrnlaa  iA  (Ml.  « ran.  7. 
15.  (C  Mann)  Iota:  QJO.  £1 .70,  E2J0,  £1 30. 
Dual  F:  Ett  JO.Trto-  £33  6a  CSft  £1831.  NR: 
Liam's  Loae. 

PLACBPOTl  £17440.  OUADFOTT  £430. 


D Oentoy  tlVIT.  a.  Hitei  d (8-1):  3,  Ntetat 
d*  Com  B3-1J.  1 V4  fav  Recesskxs  Ovar. 
11  ran.  K,  TX,  (Ronald  Thompson)  Tola: 
£930;  £2.00,  £1,70,  £8.10.  Dual  F:  £23  JO 
Trio:  Cl  16.10.  CSF:  £B6.51.  Trlcasl: 
£1.22833. 

V2N  (1m  fOOyde):  t,  (Mill  UKBM,  J 
FmrtejVI  IMav);  2,  HagteH  (6-1):  3, 
mogTbaOteal  (VI  )t-tavj.  11  ran.  1JC.  5.  (E 
Alston)  Tote:  £400;  £1  JO  £3. 10,  D. 70.  Dual 
ftrtaoo  CSF:  £1931.  Trio:  £23.40,  TricaaC 

SL8S  (la  44>  1.  3TATN  OP  QOLO,  M 
Trtbutt  (7-1):  X 3»4a  (4-lj:  3,  SUrnOtm 
Sfwra*ao(1Vl).V11  lav  Head  Gardener. 
10  ran.  2.  tX  f J Hetheream  Tote:  CiLBffc 
R C,MQ-  Tn' 

“5;  C**to  4I>  1,  It*  THE  MONEY,  O 
18-iJ:  a,  RmMdaMtaaaa  (Vi);  a, 
*4  PB-1).  VI  tav  Northern 

Mono.  11  ran.  X IK  (R  HoMnohead)  Tow 
£010£X70£130.CU)0.  Oual  FrCOfltL  Trim 
0»JO  CSF:  £3336.  Trtcaat  B5SS.78.  HR: 
Artec  Ryer 

3-SB  (7f)j  1,  MR  NEVERMIND,  S 
W««rBl  (11-®;  2,  Lrij*  Crofter  flO-U: 
Jr  [VI  Jt-tav).  4-1  (Mm  EBIa 


4^0  RteBUSHAM  HVRDUt (Uterres  HANDICAP)  tea  llOfda  212^22 

fgj  3VgllOCMAHNAanH2^(ca)atetoten-Davte«Vn-7 AUiadia 

•02  N32-6S  acANTVWeC(1B)DWOTtetii  Vll-3 PBiIBgarater 

55*  H1-F4F  CAtrnjBraU.YlEAPBliaaiPMchob»  VHM1  -PMtfe 

fO*  ^3V0E1AN  GOVE  (223)  (D)R  Ataar  VW4 APHcCey 

209  P30-01F  PHANANEAN  (701(0)  D Nlchoteoil  7-70-6 ABa—lra 

BOB  am-SF  rDHBItelMOlJEADPtgaHWCWHHatidareWlVIM  -BPteiawndi 

•07  3F8134  TOP BPtH (17) (q(O)J Jenun* 8-HW EWBtaMOn 

■08.  yiPIOf-PATAOSffTOlAJooesVKW  — ICrevau 

B09  V2ZZ3UWEE«rnBT(*)(C0)(aF)JGBtortf8-tD-7 LAapeRO) 

•10  V11216  TAMM  BMDSE(21)(D)CMvn  V10-7  ~ JHagaaCB)* 

•11  413132  OUMM (M>(p) JHoteto  1V1W JUetaM* 

TQPFOWITraOcaanHja*B,CeteuartiaLaa4ar7Jtearaa»br> 

Betttow  VI  Ocean  Ham.  V2-EaeartehBv«.  VI  Canquaring  Leader.  7-1  pnarineer.  10- 1 
CmBNnWmMi.  12-1  Ww  YAnOy.Tvn  Bnage.G«an  Can.  1V1  TopSflB  11  nw 

MEN  DOn-OCEAN  tUOTb  tad  to  an,  lad  3mL  ran  on  anil,  beet  neaaure  Shared  B MndDcL  2m  .1 
1%di  ML  Qdf oi). 


BCMnWMUta UO.  hasped  dnteyBrd.  beaded  natt  lad  BOi  u 8 tw.  aoan  beann  BM  N 3.  IN  behind 
Cantor  Bey  (TovcMsr  an  M.  Stt 

CONQOMIM UUMk tad  TtOitoSouL  huecondjilacBVhaalNItiitin  in  won  by  Tlio  Rewind  Bat 
(PoBiaatoM  ta  S nqveh. 

raAnAWAn  Held  te.  rwwtai  onvihtntetiawjL  baNrelRiaBiraKfir  Sa  (LiBatWd3mnav 

NiGosq. 

tn  WOHm  Lad  nnB!  Maadarea  BflS  UMaatad  rider  «h  in  m ma  by  Ihwdton  San  (Seodatm  Jn> 

1KVdn»j*bqieh.l3VSn). 

TABES  BMDQM  Pmataant  rtodw  appreocMiw  late,  eaa  pecs,  SBi  oML  s wm  TtAymarry  Tod 
(Sandoap  2m  « ftqi  IWL  GdFm). 


'“«i« BW*0 

■irt  -|«i  pip 

**■  .•-«»  i-  I 

, . . -US 

..r'***' 


5.1 0 KHMTONST  AHMED  OPWm  BJW  RAOttW  £1^13 

1 1 ABCtlC  CARPI  (28)  (PlDMmotol  5-11-10 - AYiyiW 

2 LI  SCOflMmiaNI{M)J  MOM  HMS 9 Camea 

* . 6 RW nOMlrta) n Tvwtoo-natea* vn-3 MKaMteiff) 

4 0*  CAUGBBQOH  (19)[1F)  JGDoriVIV-a «.JI*d|T) 

3 8C0afTnYMAV{3»JKto9V1M TJNvphy 


77 “ _ 1^  ■ I*  W-V|  IPTOY  HUQ 

Wa.  10  ran.  Hd.  hd.  |Q  l Moore)  Toar 
SLTOQJO.  E3.50,  £230.  Owl  F:  £39.30. 

CST1B1  S\.  Trteaat  £201.5*. 
***CW)a  1,  DUU20MDETRE,  R LApptn 
nataNaa  (VI):  3,  Btaal 
(6~*  lev).  B ran.  2X  3L  (J  Eyre)  Tote: 
BaXfc  £150.  £2,10.  £1.70.  Dual  F:  EW.ia 
Trkr  E46.B0.  CSF:  C18J5. 

«5  (OQi  1.  NEEME  HATCH,  W Ryan 

S'  *■  •** 

13  ran.  H.  Id.  IJOTeeiinTota; 
gSJ0;na.10.  C2J0.  Cl.ao.  Dual  F:  £57 JB. 
Tri«  £285.00.  CSF;  £2i(L3&  Trfiast  BaBB.SS. 
•«*»«7n£2155a  OUADPCT: £18.60. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

1 M (1m  lOOidsJil,  JULY  BNVB1D, 


• HONE  HORSE  NHeeha  V1 1-3 RBraane 

7 NONTROER  Rowe  6-11-3  — AffSaMdte 

• Bm3uT2rjMOR(3i}N1tertto-DaHatVii-a siMte 

S e WOODSTOCK WAWO—R (132? P Screw  VIM  HdNaaOT 

10  21  Ml  I HI  telNYN  (17)  (D)L  Managua  Nan  4-11-Q APMaCay 

<2  ■ A8nmnweN(29)Ai«aBVivi2 pnmb 

is  BO-O  TOPEm  SN0KE(2N Graeme  Roe  vw-12 PNaotayO) 

13  JET  SPECIALS  Mra  JPmw  4- W-7 Enairete 

14  3 KWQSWOODMPnUL(t2)RO,Sulhran4-tO-7 

IB  3 BMPIIBEdMG  Btedvig  *-10-7  . — ECRNrete 

!•  iMunmunttateEahLiu ptaNywaw 

IT  OHACEXB  IMP  J Janktas  *-HM ; — NEpanto 

MOa*  4-6  AnfleCaNpar,  VI  Mate  Ermyn.  Scoring  Paomrea.  1?-J  Wjodtejcf  WtekWor.  Jrt  Bpeetols, 
VKslay  wanfor.  Sr  Prue.  20-1  ftspeead  YnpcriaL  Coodry  Ban  Uimaare 


• Blinkered  for  fee  Erst  time  — DONCASTER:  3.40  Port 
Valenska.  MUSSELBURGH:  2.40  Mister  Trick.  Most  Rich. 
HAYDOCK:  3.20  Love  The  Blues.  L1NGS1BLD:  2^0  Blues 
Magic;  3,25  Haute  Cuisine,  Misky  Bay. 
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Athletics 


1 ^'-nptor 


Ottey  u p town, 
still  top  ranking 


Tom  Knight  on  the  queen  of  sprinting 
who  runs  in  Birmingham  tomorrow 


JAMAICA'S  roving  am- 
bassador arrives  in 
Birmingham  tonight 
ahead  of  an  appear- 
ance in  the  city's  National  In- 
door Arena  as  the  queen  of 
tracts  and  Held. 

Merlene  Ottey.  36  and 
ranked  the  best  female 


sprinter  in  the  world,  lines  up 
in  the  60  metres  at  tomor- 
row's Btrpa  grand  prix  meet- 
ing. the  final1  stop  on  the  Ri- 
coh tour.  Alter  17  years  at  the 
top  Ottey’s  appearance  is 
being  billed  as  possibly  her 
last  indoors,  in  the  DSL  The 
lady  herself  has  other  plans, 
though. 

After  a season  in  which  she 
had  come  agonisingly  dose  to 
winning  a first  Olympic  gold 
medal  at  her  fifth  Games  — 
being  given  the  same  time. 
10i>4sec,  as  Gall  Devers  — Ot- 
tey ran  the  second  fastest 
time  in  history  over  100 
metres  to  win  the  IAAF 
Grand  Prix  final  in  Milan  In 
September. 

Only  Florence  GrifTith- 
Joyner,  l0.54sec,  has  covered 
the  distance  quicker  than  the 
10.74  Ottey  ran  that  day.  The 
feet  that  Devers  of  the  United 
States  was  more  than  a metre 
behind  meant  that  the  Jamai- 
can finished  the  year  as  the 
undisputed  World  No.  1. 

Indeed,  the  finish-line 
photograph  published  soon 
after  the  Atlanta  final  sug- 
gested that  Ottey  was  unlucky 
not  to  be  the  Olympic  cham- 
pion; Devers  was  given  what 
many  believe  to  be  a dis- 
tinctly American  verdict 

Nevertheless  Ottey  won  last 
season's  dashes  4-3  and  the 

winning  margin  in  Milan  was 

the  deciding  factor  in  the 


^ ; *V- 
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rankings.  She  may  have  been 
denied  the  ultimate  prize  but 
Ottey  remains  the  queen  in 
people’s  hearts.  Since  she 
won  the  200m  bronze  at  the 
1980  Olymics  ottey  has  al- 
ways been  ranked  in  the 
world’s  top  10. 

Proof  of  her  enduring  popu- 
larity came  at  the  1993  World 
Championships  in  Stuttgart 
Having  lost  the  100m  to 
Devers  by  a thousandth  of  a 
second,  the  38-year-old  finally 
won  her  first  individual 
major  gold  in  the  200m  and 
was  moved  to  tears  by  the 
standing  ovation  as  she 
stepped  on  to  the  winner’s  po- 
dium. “I  believe  it  was  be- 
cause 3 was  the  one  always 
there,  always  trying,  always 
doing  my  best”  she  says. 

Ottey's  shoe  sponsors 
dubbed  her  Queen  Merlene 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  | 
Jamaica,  whose  islanders  cel- 
ebrated with  victory  parades, 
made  her  a roving  ambassa- 
dor complete  with  diplomatic 
passport.  One  of  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  from  a 
poor  farming  family,  she  had 
truly  made  it 

She  had  been  close  before. 
But,  even  though  Ottey  domi- 
nated women’s  sprinting  be- 
tween 1389  and  1991,  winning 
73  successive  races  at  100  or 
200  metres,  she  still  could  not 
make  her  superiority  count 
when  it  really  mattered. 

Later  in  1991,  at  the  World 
Championships  in  Tokyo, 
she  could  take  only  bronze  be- 
hind the  hrepressible  Ger- 
man Katrin  Krabbe.  But  Ot- 
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Byes  front . . . Merlene  Ottey,  now  36,  has  postponed  her  retirement  and  has  her  sights  set  on  this  summer's  World  Championship*  in  Athens 


tey  retained  her  200m  world 
title  in  Gothenburg  in  1995, 
when  Gwen  Torrence  was  dis- 
qualified for  running  out  of 
her  lane. 

Unlike  Linford  Christie  — 
always  sensitive  about  his 
age  — Ottey  was  happy  to  be 
the  oldest-ever  female  cham- 
pion. When  she  won  silver  in 
the  4x100  metre  relay,  it  was 
her  13th  world  championship 


medal.  There  have  been 
seven  Olympic  and  34  medals 
in  a career  spanning  three 
decades. 

Her  blend  of  elegance, 
power  and  beauty  makes  her 
among  the  bigger  crowd-pull- 
ers and  she  is  certainly  the 
highest-earning  female  cm  the 
circuit  She  even  has  her  own 
range  of  clothes  due  on  tbe 
market  in  June.  After  so- 


journs in  the  United  States 
and  Italy  home  is  now  a lux- 
ury apartment  overlooking 
the  harbour  in  Monte  Carlo 
where  she  lives  alone. 

Christie,  in  his  new  role  as 
a coach,  continues  to  be  an 
inspiration  and  Ottey  will 
once  again  be  part  of  his 
training  group  in  South  Af- 
rica at  the  end  of  next  month. 
According  to  her  agent  Pa  hi 


Kulikowski.  Ottey  is  taking 
one  year  at  a time.  “Merlene 
had  planned  ro  compete  tor 
two  more  years  after  At- 
lanta,” she  says.  “But  after 
what  happened  in  Milan,  who 
knows?  She  doesn’t  want  to 
keep  talking  about  retiring 
and  then  changing  her  mind. 
Well  just  have  to  see  how  her 
races  go  this  year.” 

Next  month  Ortev  defends 


her  world  indoor  title  in 
Paris  Afiertls.it  mother  sum- 
mer looms  and  another  wot  til 
champ  ion.. hip  in  Athens. 
Quern  Merlene  wants  to  keep 
her  crown. 

• Diane  M-'dnhl  Iv*  with- 
drawn from  next  mouth's 
World  Indoor  Championships 
after  Tailing  to  recover  iront  a 
viral  in  fact /i*n  cnntr.irlnl  mi 
January  2? 


Rugby  League 


Fly-away  Broncos  come  back  to  mud  and  Bulls 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


AT  THE  time,  in  the 
middle  of  an  English 
winter,  it  must  have 
seemed  like  a good  idea  to 
take  the  London  Broncos 
away  to  train  in  the  tropical 
paradise  of  the  Capricorn 
Resort  in  Queensland. 

Yet  it  is  anyone’s  guess  how 
this  will  prepare  them  for  the 
chilly  mudbath  they  can  ex- 
pect today  at  The  Stoop, 
where  they  face  Bradford 
Bulls  in  the  fifth  round  of  the 


Doncaster 
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SQk  Cut  Challenge  Cup.  a 
sterner  test  by  for  than  Lan- 
cashire Lynx  whom  they  beat 
on  the  fourth  round  a fort- 
night ago. 

Hard  grounds  and  summer 
rugby  came  as  second  nature 
to  the  Broncos  last  season 
when  the  side,  bill  of  Austra- 
lians, made  its  biggest  impact 
on  the  game  since  Fulham 
were  founded  in  1980.  They 
aimed  high  for  a top-four 
place  and  achieved  it. 

They -produced  a string -of 
impressive  results  along  the 
way,  not  least  the  draw  with 
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Wigan  at  Central  Park  — for 
which  St  Helens,  the  eventual 
champions,  were  indebted  — 
and  they  expect  to  be  a force 
in  Super  League  again  this 
season. 

Consistency  will  bring  in 
the  crowds,  which  increased 
hearteningly  last  year,  but  a 
cup  run  to  Wembley  could 
really  rouse  the  capital's 

imagination. 

The  RFL 1997  Super  League 
Guide,  to  be  published  next 
month,  proclaims  that  "rarely 
Since  the  haimy  days  of  1980 
has  rugby  league’s  future  in 


London  been  more  exciting 
and  postrve”. 

That  optimism  was  under- 
scored this  week  when  Rich- 
ard Branson,  wealthy  founder 
of  the  Virgin  empire,  bought 
a IS  per  cent  stake  in  the  club. 
The  sum  was  not  disclosed 
but  it  is  safe  to  aagirmp  it  Is 
not  peanuts  and  safe  to  as- 
sume, too,  that  Branson 
would  not  have  invested  in  a 
two-bit  organisation. 

The  club's  fans  wfD  hope 
that  Branson  gets  more  mile- 
age out  of  the  Broncos  than  he 
got  from  his  hot-air  balloon. 
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4M43P  WVKRBANK  BOSK  (43)  W Ctey  B-TO-15 
l-urao  StunHOCW{14)  Ua  LSdMU 5-10-12 
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MJMT3VQOB  Mm  4-10-7 

0403)  BOY  HUBBY  (IS)  lbs  S Smith  4-2M  

00  CODE RH»(*1)W Muir 4-YW 


USB  MCMAMML  (31)  GCtHriaa-Jenaa  4-10-2 

00004?  IUWUUFA  (12)  J Moore  ■*- W-T  

UWDCU.Q  Bamtet  4-10-2 
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TOE  FORM  TWi  IteM  8,  Mod  tango  7,  Bog  BWvm)  8 
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2.30  •comb nm»  the  scow  novice  was*  an  esjna 

1 Z!FD-n  Bui  lumen  tm  n jrawaB-u-n 

2 akJmriK»S(3*)llt*SSmHnB-1W 

I tHJPfO  Wt  WTIVATIM  (30)  T KMldy  7-10-T2  

4 SDU22-0  anon)  s rr  (ii#j  1*1  a hb*jh  8-10-12 .. 

TwnnTmuMte«a,ihqBMT 

4-0  Bed  SteMmr.  7-4  Uooymon.  10-1  ScfniEtf  Spy,  26-1  Hi  UoOwteqt. 
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1 V-122U0  UlUKMtBAVm  IS)  O Starwood  0-1241 

“ 1380-31  STAR  RAM  (14)  «D)JL  Harts  7-11-0 
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00  PORT  VAUNKA  (14)J  l-Harrtt  10-12 

M RKttwmsWT  I»3J  Turo»  W- 12  
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1.50  IIULM  StUJBra  HANDICAP  (DteQUo  C1.784 

1 E3-8480  NAMABAH  (18)  (0)  U PcJgteW  5-0-H1 

2 370715  HAWAII  Srom  (7)  (CD)  (BE)  D Branch  Dtwti  9-0-9  ... 

3 0002-30  BUBtNmaMNABISI  (32)  H FaUraton-Goeley  5-M 

4 02-2646  Kura  COW  (38)  (P)  M Ucsda  7-8-0  . 

8 3)80000-  CHBJNnainS(1U)K  BWMp  8-6-12 

B 8054-12  BOUHUWT  (18)  (CD)  JPearn  12-8-11 
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10  0266-00  5WE2TAJ4UWT  (30)  P Homing  4^-5 

11  CflOO-OB  SBAVN18  DOMAW  (32)  R Hom>  0-T-T2 
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2 30-31  taWSrSW5WT(*1){C)RH 
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Ran.  70-1  SeWBor RfHe,  «-i Lord Sqr.  Bmm 
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350*6-1  BUU«ATI(1>)(dD0,Bnta4-*-8  BBantwolS 

060-40  BHHJBH  MWDOI(S)(C)C  Dwyer 8-8-2 DRMaCebe4 
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TOEPOBM  TTfi  nmlinli  8,  Hi  Mat  ABirtra  7,  UtetlteahS 
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Mtteo:  T-* tweeiWHheliMnu  3-1  le  Sport.  *-i  wp  Ca  Degas.  8-1  Lanasmw  Lojesl  8-1  Sharp  imp. 
M-1  Deeply  VMa.  18-1  QvrKsMi  Timrei 


0-0X34  LAHCAStOHi LKMDtD (T)(CB)S  Dow  1-8-B 

008-216 WAilE MP (27KO mo*} nnemr 7-84  ■WstomS* 

(H6C2L£5E«»T[8)fOJO«<*e*4-8-€  ..too*  Wards  (7)  5* 

0252-10  STB1  OMBDQA* (38) (OnuF^nersoo-Sodtey 4-6-6 DMWa(2)2 

10020-1  SWEAT  WILITELIWIA  (11)  (C)  (D)  Lort  htentHigcVjd  . — -DHanteoa  7 

0890-24  aDRKEni(2SHO)  a fearn  3-8-3  dr  Deems  4 


He  should.  Barry  Maranta, 
the  Broncos'  chairman,  al- 
ways talks  a good  game  but 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  future 
is  bard  to  gainsay.  It  stems 
from  tbe  belief  that  there  is  a 
deep  pool  of  talent  to  be 
tapped  in  the  capital  and  that 
over  the  next  four  or  five 
years  the  number  of  home- 
grown players  in  the  first 
tAam  will  increase  markedly. 

That  still  leaves  a slight 
problem  today.  The  Bulls,  by 
some  distance  the  game's 
most  progressive  and  dy- 
namic dub,  represent  a for- 
midable hurdle  for  the 
Broncos.  They  finished  third 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3.0  unless  atmeou) 

fa-t=  alWcket) 

Soccer 

FA  CARUMQ  PREMIERSHIP 

Chelsea  v Man  Utd . 

Coventry  v Everton . 

Leicester  v Darby  (a-l)  ■ 

Liverpool  v Blackburn . 
Middlesbrough  v Newcastle . 

Nottm  Forest  v Aston  villa . 
Southampton  v Shell  Wed . 
Sunderland  v Leeds . 

West  Ham  v Tottenham . 

Tomorrow 

Arsenal  v Wimbledon  (4.0} . 

QM  VAUXHAIL  UHtFUlAJOCt)  Altrinc- 
nam  v Teltortf;  Bam  v MacMesflele; 
BromSQrove  v Woking:  Gateshead  v Rush* 
dan  8 D*  monos;  Haitian  v Famborough; 
Hayes  v Slough;  Hadnadtord  v More, 
cambe;  Knowing  v KkMenninsiar:  North- 
wldi  v Welling:  Southport  v Dover;  Staly- 
Dddge  v Sievenage. 

UMUtOHB  LEAGUE!  Pramter  PMaktm 
AttrMon  Tn  v Barrow.  Bamber  BrNtge  v 
IMnstord  lltt  Boston  Utd  v Hyde  Utd; 
Charley  v Frlckley;  Cohxyn  Bay  v Buxiwt, 
EnUay  v Accrtngion  Starve y;  Qoueiey  v 
Galrmborough.  Lancaster  v Knows! ey. 
LbsV  Tn  v Blyrn  Spartans;  Marine  v Bishop 
Auckland;  Runcxun  v Spennymoor. 
DhMoK  Bradford  PA  v Conglefon  Tn; 
Droylsden  v Lincoln  UM;  FUxlon  v Nethar- 
BeictT  Gretna  v Atherton  UR;  Harrogate  Tn  v 
Gi  Harwood  Tn;  Leigh  v Workaop  Tn;  Mat- 
lock  Tn  v Ashton  UUl:  StocHsbridge  PS  v 
Raddlhe  Bor  Warrington  Tn  v Eastwood 
Tn;  Whitley  Bey  v Curzon  Ashton; 
Woridngton  v Farstey  Celtic, 
lens  11AOUB  Premtar  DMuaa  Bish- 
op's Stordord  v Yeading.  Boreham  Wood  v 
Aylesbury.  Corshallon  v Greys:  Gag  8 Red 
v Bromley;  Enfield  v Purileet  Hendon  v 
Dulwich;  HeyOridfla  v Sutton  UW;  Hhchln  v 
Kings  Ionian;  Oxford  C v Chertsey  Tn; 
Staines  » Harrow  Bor  Yeovil  v Si  Albans. 
FWt  Abingdon  Tn  v Hampton;  Basing- 
stoke Tn  v BarMiamsua  Tn;  Canvey  Island 
v Tocteng  B Mitcham  Uid:  Cheatwm  uw  v 
Blllericay  Tn,  Croydon  v worthing;  Leyton 
Permanl  v Bogrw  Regis  Tn;  Marlow  v 
Maidenhead  Utet  Molesey  v AWerenor  Tn; 
Uxbridge  v wtiynvaalo;  Walton  A Heranam 
v Barton  Rvra;  WoUngham  Tn  v Thorne 
UUL  ItecrwwH  Bracknell  Tn  v Horsnaro; 
Collier  Hew  & Romford  v Doridng:  Hunger- 
ford  Tn  v Chashunt  Leighton  Tn  v Tilbury; 
Ware  v Ed  gw  are  Tn;  Wombtey  « Bedford 
Tn:  Windsor  S Earn  v Barking;  Wttnam  Tn  y 
Eg  hem  Tn:  Wtvenhoe  Tn  v CneKom  Bt 
Peter.  Ttebr*  A veiny  v Lewes;  Camoeriey 
Tn  v Kingsbury  Tre  East  Thurrock  UM 
Wingate  & Finchley:  Harlow  Tn  v Epsom  & 
Ewell;  Herttord  Tn  v Southall:  Trtng  Tn  v 
Braimree  Tn. 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE:  Premier  Dtv 
Mcw  Atfisrstone  v Shtfngbcume;  Burton 
Alb  v Newport  AFC;  Dorchester  v Chelma- 
Und;  Greveeend  A N v Gloucester  C;  Gres- 
ley  Rvre  v Cheltenham;  Hastings  v Cam. 
bridge  C:  Kings  Lynn  v Merthyr,  Nuneaton 
v Ashford  Tn;  SmBxity  Tn  v Salisbury. 
Worcester  C v Crawley  Tn.  Mhflenri  Dfv- 
tetam  Bedworih  Uld  v Staurbrtdga:  Blblon 
7 n V Solihull  Bor.  Granhianj  Tn  v V s 
Rugby.  Moor  Green  v Ilkeston  Tn  B c 
Warwick  v Paget  Rngra;  Reckfllch  Utd  v 
HoihweU  To,  Shepshed  Dynamo  v KBrcMey 
Tii;  Staltord  Rngrv  v Rsimda  Tv  Sudan 
CoMfleld  Tn  v Evesham  Utd;  Tamworth  v 
Corby  Tn  Sowtam  DMetem  Clnderford 
Tn  v Fere  hum  Tn:  Cirencester  Tn  v HaveM 
Tn:  Oevedon  Tn  v SI  Ltrorwr&s;  Erttti  A 
Belvedere  v Yue  Tn:  Fiahai  Ath  London  v 
Dardord;  Hoa  Tn  v Watarfoovllle:  Forest 
Green  v Buckingham  Ttv:  Margate  v Bash- 
ley.  Newport  (to W]  v Tonbridge  Angels; 
WeSton-5-Mane  v Witney  Tn;  Weymouth  v 
Trowbridge  Tn. 

N4V  COUMTUB  LEAGUE  An  Ha- 
lt: Atherton  Cauteries  v Flossendsie 
Utd;  feootte  v HcAer  Oft  Chaddenon  v 
PenrHic  CUtheroa  v Derwen;  Kldsgrovo 
Ath  v prescot  Cables;  Nmnaszle  Tn  v 
Blackpool  Rvrs:  51  Helene  Tn  « Eastwood 
Hanley;  Salford  C v Burvcough;  Tretlard  v 
Maine  Road. 

FEDERATION  UfUNAHV  NUfTTHSIW 
MMA  Hrat  Dhrieitete  Billlngham  Syn 
v Durtsion  Fed;  Crook  Tn  v Murton;  Easing- 
ton  v Geanam  RS;  Morpeth  Tn  v Chester 
La  Street  Shimon  v Tow  Law  Tn;  South 
Shields  v consott  wtiicuwn  » Durham  C; 
Wasi  Auckland  v Stodaon. 

NORTMDtN  COtH77TEB  CAST  LEACUE 
Fi  i4er  DbMm  Arnold  Tn  v Manoy 
MW;  AaMiald  UU  v Pontefract  Cole;  Brigg 
Tn  « Armthorpo  welt;  GUashoughlon  Wen 
v Thacktey.  Hafiam  v Oenaoy  Utd;  HatfleM 
Mahi  v osaen  Alb:  Uvwmdge  v Sheffield; 
Pickering  Tn  v Hucknaif  To  Selby  Tn  v 
Bel  per  Til 


in  the  Super  League  last  sea- 
son. were  cup  runners-up  in  a 
memorable  final  and  more 
than  doubled  their  crowds. 
The  standard  has  been  set 
and  nothing  less  will  do  this 
time. 

The  responsibility  for  that 
now  fells  on  Matthew  Elliott 
the  young  Australian  pro- 
moted to  coach  at  Bradford  on 
Brian  Smith's  return  to  Aus- 
tralia. London,  even  without 
Martin  Offiah,  could  see  the 
start  today  of  the  most  stable 
and  successful  period  of  a 
dub  that  in  the  past  had  often 
been  grateful  merely  to  stay 
in  business. 


Harris  cuts  a try-scoring  dash 
on  recall  to  the  Warrington  fold 

JESTYN  HARRIS,  who  has 


not  played  for  Warrington 
Wolves  since  July,  capped  a 
successful  return  with  a try 
tn  the  38-22  win  over  Leeds 
in  an  Alliance  Cup  match, 
writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

The  Wales  and  Great 
Britain  international 
played  at  full-back  and  now 
looks  certain  to  be  involved 
at  some  stage  In  tomor- 
row’s home  cup  game  with 
Sheffield  Eagles.  However. 
Harris,  listed  at  £1.35  mil- 
lion, still  wants  to  leave 
Wilderspool. 

Lynton  Stott,  the  25-year- 
old  centre  or  wing  who  was 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Barnsley  u Wolverhampton  _ 

Charlton  v Norwich 

C Palace  v Tranmera  

Huddersfield  v Ballon  (n-t) 

Ipswich  v Oxford  Ufd 

Man  C v Swindon 


Oldham  v Bradford  C. 
Reading  v Southend  _ 
Shed  utd  v Grimsby  — 
Stoke  v OPR 


Weal  Brom  v Portsmouth . 


Birmingham  v Port  Vale  (2.10). 

Second  Division 

Blackpool  V Stockport 

Brantford  v Bournemouth  - 
Bristol  C v Crewe 


Burnley  v Bristol  Rvrs . 

Bury  v Nous  Co. 

Chesterfield  v Plymouth 

Gillingham  v Peterborough . 

Luton  v Preston. 

Rotherham  v Wrexham. 

Shrewsbury  v MlllwaJJ- 
Walsall  v York. 

Wycombe  v Watford . 

Third  DMdm 
Barnet  v Fulham  (a-)) . 

Brighton  v Swansea. 

Cardiff  v Hartlepool. 

Chester  v Mansfield. 

Exeter  v Darlington . 

Lincoln  v Hereford. 

Northampton  v Doncaster . 
Scarborough  v Rochdale- 
Scunthorpe  v Colchester  _ 

Torquay  v Hull. 

Wigan  v L Orient. 

PA  VASE  Sixth  round!  North  Farrlby  Ltd 
v Bodllngton  Ten  Morthwood  v Banotead 
Alh:  Whitby  Tn  v Mosstey.  toouwe 
Gulsborough  Tn  v Taunton  Tn  12.0). 

■ RSWP1X  EMRSCT  LBAQUE  Pramlor 
DbbiMi  Btdetort)  Tn  v Badkweli  Utd; 
Bristol  MF  v Br Islington:  Colne  Tn  v 
Tlvonon  Tn:  Chard  Tn  * Bridgwater  Tn. 
Elmore  v Chippenham  Tn.  MangcxaNoid 
UW  v Bametaple  Tn;  Odd  Down  Ath  v 
Bridport;  Paullon  Rvra  v Torrington. 
s-e  commas  loaour  m o umess 
staiedi:  Rnt  DtvMooi  Arsons)  v Totten- 
ham; Gillingham  v Wadord  (10.45):  L Ori- 
ent * Cambridge  Utd;  Norwich  C v Chel- 
sea: Portsmouth  v Ipswich:  Weal  Ham  v 
Putnam.  Suoead  btvtatotu  Brentford  v C 

Palace:  Bristol  C v Brighton;  Bristol  Rvra  v 
Bournemouth:  Cotonester  Uld  v Wycombe: 
Southampton  ■ Wimbledon.  Tottenham  v 
Oxford  Utd. 

LfiAailEOFWAlCfcADerysnrytfi  vUon- 
santttrsid  (2.0):  Briton  Ferry  v Cwmbran: 
Carmarthen  Tn  v Barry  Tn;  Carman's  Quay 
v Flint  Tn,  Conwy  v Caemerton  Tn  (2D01: 
EDbw  Vale  v Caerswa;  Holywell  v Cemaes 
Bay.  Rhyl  v Bangor  C;  WtHsnpoal  v 
Newtown 

tN  CUPi  Stxifc  rnnh  Crumlin  Uld  v 
Loughgall  Utd  (2.15);  Crusaders  v Porta- 
down:  Dundeia  v Coegh  uid  (2.15).  Gtena- 
von  v Glamoran;  Umaverdy  Utd  v Bangor 
Omagh  Tn  v CNmney  Corner;  Ports tewart 
v Coleraine;  nUC  v cuftonville 
FAI  NATIONAL  LMAQUtri  Prenfer  DDr- 
we  Derry  C » Home  Form  Everton 
(730).  Thmowi  Bray  Wndrs  v Dun  dalle 
Cork  C v Sligo  Rvra  12.01:  Si  Patricks  Alh  v 
Shamrock  Rvra  IZ30|:  UCO  v Finn  Harps 
(3.1S) 


FA  WOMEN’S  PREMIER  LBAQUfli 
koaoi  Ptvteipm  Daneaster  Belles  v 
Sotonampton  Saints  (201;  Ilkeston  Tn 
Late  os  v Everton  Ladles  |2.0|;  Mltwali 
Uonaraes  v Arsenal  Ladles  (2.01:  Wem- 
bley Ladies  v Croydon  Lotflea  (2JJ). 

lea  Hockey 

SOPDUMUB  Beemgsuke  v ShetfleM 
(620);  Bracknell  » Mancnesier  (8.0):  Car- 
d'd v Newcastle  (840);  NrjaJngnam  v Ayr 
(7.0).  Tmwiaia  Ayr  v Basingstoke 
|BJ0j:  Mancheeur  v Sheffield  (6  0j;  New- 
castle v Bracknell  (8301. 

PREMIER  LEAGUE:  Kingston  v TeHord 
(8^0);  Peterborough  * BU tutors  (830): 
Slough  u Sohhull  (63Di:  Swindon  v Meo- 
wey  (830).  Tuikoi  i n».  GulWtord  v Swin- 
don (6.0):  Peterborough  v Medway  I830J: 
Stougn  v Telford  (830);  Soiinub  v Kingston 
(TJJJ. 

NORTHBRN  PROUD!  PLAY-OFFSi 
First  nwit  Blackburn  v MurreyfloM 
(GO);  Dumirlea  v Casileraagh  (7.301.  File  v 
Whitley  rrO|.  Tnmnncusr  Caadereagh  v 
Rio  2JB  Murrayfteu  v Paisley  630  WhIUey 
v Dumb  We  830 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Duntermline  v Aberdeen 

Hearts  v Railh  - 


Kilmarnock  v Dundee  Utd. 

Motherwell  v Celtic 

Tomorrow 

Rangers  v Hibernian  

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 
Airdrie  v East  File  . 

Clydebank  v Burling 

Dundee  v Gr  Morion 

Falkirk  v Parlick 


St  Mirren  v Si  Johnstone  _ 
Second  Division 
Berwick  v Sienhoucemulr . 
Brechin  v Ayr. 


Hamilton  v Clyde  — 

Queen  ol  South  v Dumbarton . 
Stranraer  v Livingston 

Third  Division 
Alloa  v Arbroaih 


Cowdenbealh  v Momrose. 
Inverness  CT  v Forfar 


Ross  County  v Quean's  Park 

Hockey 

NATKMAL  LEAGUE:  Pirnnkt  DbblM! 

Camux*  v Barford  (1  0.  HaiMrionl.  East 
Grinstead  v Guiidtoid  (iJOi.  Havant  v 
Canterbury  l?-30l:  Old  Loughjcntom;  v 
Teddington  [1.30i:  Reading  v Surbiton 
(SjD):  Southgate  v Hounslow  <2.30]  feral 
rWtem  Bromlpy  « Hull  P2.0).  BrcCk- 
la nets  v Boumviihr  >2  Or  City  ol  Poit-mih  v 
Bluehans  (i  JO);  Cicetyx  v Bae^ion  (2  to 
OLHC);  Doncaster  v Indian  Gym  <1  30) 
Edgbaoion  v Isca  IIJ.Oi:  FlrvBiarrfjv  » 
Lewes  <12  301.  Slot  C v Onord  Ho  irks 
1130).  Harieeion  M v Oidord  Univ  |i  i Si. 
Slourpori  v SI  AJDdns  |2.0i.  Warringlon  v 

Shcflleld  11.0). 

SCOTTISH  LEACUEr  E din  Un>v  v Walton- 
lane.  Grange  v Menzieshill.  Kelhu>rie  v 
Inverlelth:  MIM  v Western.  TorDiev  W ■> 
Gonkiiuans.  Tun— : Gardenia  nr  „ 
Kolbume,  Inver  hum  v Sam  urta. 

MEM’S  REQIOfiAL  LCAOUES:  Enlr  B 
Skwtlord  v PelertKVCi.  Combs  C v Ipswich 
CamtK  Unlv  v Redbridge.  Gerenam  v 
Cdchoscrt:  Sudbury  • Clre'msford  Hld- 

Blontlch  V Hnrherne.  Cev entry  v 
Hampton.  Knalsa  v Bloasomheid.  Louqh 
Stud  v C*H5n.  Nth  Notts  v Non  Ingram 
Horde  Ben  Rhyddlng  v Norron,  FerrnPv  » 
Bankers.  Harrogate  v Timperloy.  Nesioh  v 
Southport.  Springfielda  y Cnosler ; Sw.-ii- 
well  v Ramgarhla  Souk  Ashiord  r Wc- 
kingnam.  Becfconftam  v Old  King c 

Bournemouth  v O Wnilglhians.  Faroham  v 

Maidenhead.  Hampsicao  v Ancnorians 

Romgarhla  v Cluchosler.  Rlcnmorid  v 
Gore  Cc  Tun  Wei h)  v Woking:  Wimblud  yn  v 
High  Wycombe;  Winchoslor  v Spmcer 
Wasb  Clevodon  v WSM  Robinsons  v 
Bristol  Univ:  Swansea  v Llan  & Liar  T 
Vale  v Plymouth.  Whrtchufch  v Both  Buces. 
WOHBF5  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Pro- 
mtor  DteWont  Clillon  v Lei  tost  or  (1C  30 1. 
Donee  alts  v Sutton  CL  111  toi;  lyewich  v 
HighlOwn  (12.0 r.  F9ra4  Ohrialoce  Bracknell 
v Blue  Herts  (2  0i.  Canlerbury  v Chclmsiord 
(12.0)  Olton  V Bradford  (2  0):  WimWeder.  v 
Bodans  (i3Jl  Second  EHvtslon:  Eating  v 
Ex  mown  a.tsi.  Lcrjgn  Stud  v WoMng 
(2JO).  Old  Loughtonlhns  v *lw  wunev 
[1201;  Si  Albans  v Sherwood  (120). 

WELSH  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE!  Colwyn  Bey 

v Haverfordwest  Newtown  v Pcrunfi, 
Pontypridd  v UWIC  Tornwrawi  Cohwyn 
Bay  v Penarih.  Newtown  v Havoflotflwosr. 
UWIC  v Carditi  Alh 

wowranrs  regiomal  leagues:  ewt: 
Ashford  v WGC:  Bury  ST  Edmunds  v 
Bexleyheath:  Combs  C v rurmion.  St- 
venoaks  v ipswfch.  Wen  and  nr  Crimson  R 
Bedford.  Kmiering  v W Bromwich;  N 
Staffs  v Aldridge;  Pickwick  v Hamplon 
Tomorrow:  Aldridge  v Pictwick;  Bedford 
v Kettermg;  Hampton  v Lcltocicr.  n Stain* 
Ramblers.  North:  Blackburn  y C nosier 
Poytaon  v Carllste.  ShoineU  v Liverpool. 
Woiton  v York.  South  City  ol  Ports  v Win 
Hill.  Hampstead  v Tube  Hlfl.  Horsnim  v 
Dulwich:  Reading  v Winch -tier:  Seullv 
amplori  v Worthing  Wnb  Clteilennam  j 
Wlmbome,  Leominster  v E»clei.  & Austell 
• Colwell;  Yate  v Bournemouth 
Tomorrow 

HA  C UP:  fflttr  neuiwfc  BcwsJ  jn  v tSoMing 
120);  CannocK  v Stourport  (230):  CneliTL,- 
lord  v Canterbury  H?  50;;  High  Wycombe  » 
Tmfdlnglch  11-38  Crauevi:  LCww  v 
Guiirfford  (1.301.  Old  Lcughlomans  * 
Hounslow  ii  30)  5t  Albans  v Hamptlead 
1130):  Surtxtan  v Scuthgate  (2.0> 
WOMBtrS  COUNTV  CHAMP  ION  SHI  Pi 
o Tm  Cornwall  v Somoreet  (13  30 
Bodmin);  Gfos  v Dorset  (1  o.  Dcun  Ciooe 
Sch):  Hertford  v Devon  12  0.  Hertford  LC1. 


poached  from  under  War- 
rington’s nose,  will  play  his 
lOfttb  game  for  the  Eagles 
tomorrow,  at  full-back. 

St  Helens,  at  home  to 
Hull,  are  not  to  take  any 
further  action  over  (he  sus- 
pension of  Bobbie  Gould- 
ing.  whose  eight-match  ban 
was  reduced  on  appeal  to 
six  on  Thursday.  Lee  Briers 
wJU  fill  the  scrum-half  va- 
cancy — and  kick  the  goals. 
David  Hulme.  outstanding 
as  a substitute  against 
Castleford  two  weeks  ago. 
will  play  from  the  start  for 
Salford  Reds  against  Paris 
St  Germain  at  The  Willows. 


Rugby  Union 

PtLKINGTON  CUP;  Ouartcrtaabi  New- 

c jsiio  v Leinster.  Northampton  » Smc 
ISi:  iNgkufteld  Glbucutfer  ir  30). 
Tomorrow:  Hark-qwnj  v SAidCcno. 
COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP] 
Loague  Ones  Bristol  v Bjlh.  Orrpu  v 
London  ln-j|i.  TotnarrauR  VVa&P^  v WusI 
Hartlepool  13.30.  Sudbur>>  Twin  Bodtotd 
» Bt.icKhcalh,  Ma-.elcy  > Waterloo  Rolhci- 
bjn>  v Richmond  i?  Mi  Tomorrow)  Co»- 
entiv  v Rurjtry  Thrae  Clifton  v Oh -rv 
Frido  v Umpool  5i  Hcton»  JOl.  Lscda  v 
Hoircgaie:  Lonoon  Walsh  v Eieici  (J  3D|: 
LjfliTOj  v Wh.trtud.ite:  Morlu,  v Riuding 

Redruth  V Rossi  n P3rii  '3  301.  IVaK.MI  v 
Havam  (C  aOl  League  Fourt  MorUe  Aop.v 
Ilia  v Ht-relord  i3  SOI  M.mchotei  v Llch- 
iitfd  i5  53i.  Nuncarori  c Saedai  .3.301. 
Snetiirio  v (V.nn.ngion  Pari  u.iOi:  Sio*'?- 
on-T«nl  v Pr«lon  Grasincbpci  s .3  X" 
SlOur&r.drjri  v Kcn4.il  VVcr:u»lcr  « 

Elrmlngnarr.-icii'iuU  »?3Jl  South  4s- 
kear.B  v Weston-S-Marc  i3  Ml  C.imbeiten. 
v Cheltenham  t r 30>.  C hailron  Pqi*  » Borry 
H.I1 1?  30):  Hiqn  W vcombp  u Bari  mg  1 2 jO  i. 
Newbury  v Met  Ponce:  Pirmouih  v Honlcy 
I?  toj.  Tnbarfl  r North  Wjl-if.am  I815t 
GW  ALEC  CUP  (I  Si)  Seventh  round: 
ADvrnUWi  ••  L tont>i<  Caid-ti  » Dina-. 
Powyi.  Cjimwthen  Ouins  , Kcjlh.  Lfoo- 
OOvciv  v Soulh  Wai'ri  PC'I|7C.  IWWC.|tU4 
Emiyn  v Efibw  Vw.  Pontypool  « tvnihand: 
Snansv-1  " P-jnr,pruW  Tomorrow:  Ti 
orrn.  v Biiiipond  C 16* 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  .3  33 1 
First  Division:  C aerphilri  v N.  wpo'1  Dun- 
vflni  v Mewbri.rijc  Second  Dfvfoion: 
4borj«ai'  v Moetfug 

SRU  TENNGNTG  CHAMPIONSHIPi  Pre- 
mier Loaguo:  First  Division:  Cume  » 
Sin  lino  County.  Jco-FO'*  !”  * HaeiCK.  Mei- 
rose  v tValSbiiinns  Second  Dhrltfou:  Big- 
gar  v E4lnf.u-ah  -\Caos  West  r.1  Sc-MIJfki  v 
GHF  Thiid  Dlvteian:  nric.rto)  » Kiimj'- 

n^c*.  Puerile*:  % Mus’.eteurjh  Selkirk  v 
Stew.irts  Mel  FP  Fourth  Division:  Cot- 
SlJ'Ohinc  v GordOnnr-f  H.linead-'JdTCan- 
rlll  v HadJI npion  L.'.n  in-lrri  v Glur.wlHW 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  LEAGUE 
(3301  Rrsl  Dhrioiois  S.iUjmunj  v Gi 
UVyk  Coilcgu  Oi-jk-cr:  Coui-gi-  v Oi-i 
C'escrnL  Barryc-wi-.-  v C.-:  Cortsi|iulio». 
Old  Vi-lvudd"  v Snyini  .r.  OM  IVwli,  v 
Shannon.  Terenuu  Coll  .-  E-uPQ.rnncn. 
VOur.q  Muru-tcr  >■  L irwlc-'-rc  Second 
Division:  Ctonlart  « s.'nie.  DL?P  v 
Derrv  Djiphln  . Highliuld  Grey-ircn..*  .• 
UCC  Mn'cnc  - Becuru  Ranr.irr..  Men-- 
;w»n  . NIFO  '.VVMteryii  V Sund.1,  Well 
CIS  COUNTY  CHAECPION5HJP:  Ouar- 
ler-flnalo:  rtor:rumbtfilj<*d  v Lancashire 
|3  3C-.  T.nndnli.-. 

ANGLO-WELSKe  Divteicm  Two  Compo- 

tttSon:  C roup  Q:  T I’Jenli , . At  ere  t non 
Croup  C:  IJiviC  .Cjrali!  Invin  rtonrngnam 
13  301  Group  Ck  Lender.  Scobi-.h  v .-.Iran- 
aynlniEi  Tomorrow:  Bouvmacr  v Roihyr- 
rurpj  >2  30,i 

CLUB  HATCHKc  Tomorrow:  Brisiol 
Univ  v Orlor.l  Univ  i?aii.  Ldnjon  Irish  v 
Mendwa  lArc.  <2  toi 

Rugby  League 

SILK  CUT  CHALLENGE  CUP;  Fifth 
round:  Ltn,*?n  Bradiora  I33fi  Tomor- 
row: Carlisle  .•  Foarherstorn:  .3  O'.,  hjiii.u 
v he.gnloy.  Li-cd*  - CtenThLirt  Sailor  d • 
Pills  Si  Helens  v Hull.  Wan-I'vid  v OIS- 
hv-i.  tu.301.  VISIT  noion  .■  Snrrt.ola. 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE 
.3  :c.|  Pmniltr-  Lc.nl.  I.lmcrs  ■ EorL-moW 
First  Division:  kl.ilcm  v Mstonrecn  Vkul- 
ney  Ceniral  i Eniic<v  Island 
Tomorrow 

SILK  CUT  PLATE:  Second  round: 

Hun  sic  I v Wr.i.rvjian  13331  Liincaiiiiii-.1 
Lyn»  v Hull  l*R.  Leigh  v Wiui.-naven, 
FRIENDLY  MATCH:  Vori.  v Ocicask-r 

Basketball 

CUD  WEI  SCR  LEAGUE:  Dertir  v Crystal 
Polutc  1 7 30;.  Leicester  V Chc’-tel  |T301; 
Mart  heeler  * Hemiil  L iVadard  |7  30 1 
WDrilung  j Biirau»5.ti!tti  18  D1  Tomorrow! 
ChMi.fei  V Derby  ttf  >j)  L-Jop.irifS  v Man- 
chester (T  .'ll.  London  • Thamus  Valtey 
1 5 01.  SinUIICld  / FMwiatflc  (6  33] 
NATIONAL  LEAGUEi  Mmi  Flrat  Dlv- 
bkw  Curaiii  v CeinfSfv  in  0>.  Mia  Sutso » 
v Sury  i Bciloh  (7  30;  Noui.igrusni  v 
S’.OCkton  (9  Oi  Olijro  • PiyniL-wn  l6Qi: 
SeJ cm  * iVusimintfcr  iB  Or.  tomorrow* 
En«:cn  e Wjc  i4  6j.  Lteerpoe'  >•  fluddlera 
la  JOi.  WctfnunUcr  •-•  Sur.-  S Bol»n 
Ufoman:  First  Division:  ipiwicn  v London 
P SO:  Kariesaen  .•  B.ming  a Dng  i'.OI. 
Northampton  v Thames  V.ritei  16  0)  Nol- 
Itepham  v Rhc.ne.r-  «•  Shtft.eld  v Blr- 
m.rujnain  (t  0.  SpL-Cherrte  v Crystal  Pol- 
■ii»  (6. 01.  Tomamntn  B.rnwnqnjm  i 
Noilhainith  n (A  0i-  HKvmcn  v Stiolfield 
(i  JOi:  Thomir;  Valtey  v CiriW  Palace 
1.4  0) 
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West  Ham 
to  go  public 
‘if  not  down 


Ian  King 


WEST  HAM  United 
yesterday  con- 
firmed  that  they 
were  planning  a 
stock  market  flotation  and  ex- 
plained why  they  had 

snubbed  Michael  Tabor,  the 

millionaire  former  book- 
maker who  recently  tried  to 
buy  a stake  in  the  club. 

The  chairman  Terence 
Brown  said  that,  if  West  Ham 
United  stayed  in  the  Premier 
League  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. a flotation  would  almost 
certainly  go  ahead. 

He  also  announced  Immedi- 
ate plans  to  raise  £1.6  mill  inn 
by  the  issue  of  3,200  new 
shares  in  the  club  at  £500 
each.  These,  with  the  100.000 
shares  already  held,  would 
put  a total  value  on  West  Ham 
of  £51.6  million. 

This  compares  with  the 
£30  million  Tabor  was  repor- 
tedly prepared  to  invest  in 
United  in  return  for  a seat  on 
the  board,  and  the  £24  million 
valuation  he  put  on  the  club 
last  month  when  he  tried  to 
buy  a third  of  the  shares  for 
£8  million. 

Brown  Insisted  that  con- 
trary to  claims  by  his  sup- 
porters. Tabor  had  rejected 
all  attempts  by  the  Club  to  ne- 
gotiate with  him,  a senior 
partner  from  West  Ham’s  ac- 
countants. Deloitte  & Touche, 
had  been  instructed  to  speak 
to  Tabor,  Brown  added,  but 
after  trying  to  negotiate  for  a 
seat  on  the  board,  Tabor  had 
broken  off  talks. 


Brown  said  Tabor  had  then 
written  to  some  of  West 
Ham’s  large  shareholders  and 
offered  them  £150  a share, 
which  was  rejected  In  all 
cases,  and  then  offered  a 
small  Increase. 

Asked  about  the  £30  million, 
cash  Injection  Tabor  had 
reportedly  offered  West  Ham, 
Brown  said:  ‘That’s  all  hype, 
isn't  it?  There  was  this  feeling 
that  there  was  this  chap  who 
was  going  to  give  os  £30  mil- 
lion as  a gift  But  a lot  of  that 
would  have  been  debt,  and 
oar  supporters  and  share- 
holders don't  want  to  see  this 
club  hocked  up.  A lot  of  our 
boys  work  In  the  City  and 
they’re  street-wise.” 

United's  manggrtp  director 
Peter  Stnrrie  said  the  £1.6  mil- 
lion raised  from  yesterday's 
share  issue  would  ©a  towards 
the  recent  signing  of  John 
Hartson  and  Paul  Kitson  on 
appearance-related  deals 
together  worth  £5.8  million 
(not  £7.8  million,  as  widely 
reported). 

As  part  of  the  move  towards 
a flotation  West  Ham  plan  to 
remove  rules  that  restrict 
shareholders  from  selling 
more  than  loo  shares  at  a 
time  and  introduce  a "share 
split”  scheme  to  make  it  eas- 
ier for  Investors  to  buy  and 
sell  them. 

Storrle  added:  “There’s 
been  a lot  of  pressure  from 
supporters.  They’ve  been 
wanting  this  club  to  float  for 
the  last  five  years.  Now  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  shares.” 


Chotaea  City  mystery;  page  24 


Robson  relishes 
facing  Dalglish 


I RYAN  ROBSON  is  Iook- 
ilng  forward  to  renew- 
*ing  his  rivalry  with 
Kenny  Dalglish  when  Mid- 
dlesbrough meet  fourth- 
placed  Newcastle  in  the  big 
North-east  derby  today. 

The  former  Manchester 
United  captain  said  of  the 
one-time  Liverpool  striker: 
“We've  had  some  great  battles 
in  the  past  Now  I’d  love  to 
put  one  over  on  him.” 

Defeat  would  damage  New- 
castle's championship  hopes, 
and  the  bottom  club  Boro  are 
desperately  in  need  of  a win. 
Robson's  shaky  defence  will 
eventually  be  improved  by 
the  capture  of  the  8ft  4in  goal- 
keeper Mark  Schwarzer  for 
£1.25  million  from  Bradford 
City.  The  Australian  is  to  sign 
on  Monday. 

Newcastle’s  Alan  Shearer 
will  be  hoping  to  maintain  his 
record  of  scoring  against 
every  Premiership  side  this 
season.  Middlesbrough  being 
one  of  the  five  teams  to  elude 
him. 

Liverpool,  in  second  place, 
take  on  Blackburn  Rovers 
with  Bjorn  Kvarme  aiming  to 
keep  up  the  impressive  start 
to  his  Anfield  career.  The 
Merseysiders  have  kept  three 
clean  sheets  and  not  conceded 
a league  goal  since  the  Norwe- 
gian defender  arrived  on  a 
free  transfer  from  Rosenborg. 

"I  think  it  is  just  coinci- 
dence that  the  team  have  not 
let  in  any  goals  in  the  Pre- 
miership since  I joined.”  he 
said  modestly. 


Blackburn's  revival  began 
in  November  when  they  de- 
feated the  hosts  3-0  at  Ewood 
Park  but  the  Liverpool  man- 
ager Roy  Evans  thought  his 
side  were  now  better  pre- 
pared mentally. 

“We  will  go  into  the  game 
with  confidence  after  beating 
Leeds  in  midweek.”  he  said. 
“We  worked  hard  to  create 
chances  in  that  game  and  our 
movement  off  the  ball  was 
good.  That’s  what  we  have  got 
to  continue  to  do  against 
Blackburn.  It  is  a tough  old 
league  and  there  is  not  a great 
gap  between  the  top  teams: 
five  or  six  dubs  are  still  in 
with  a shout.” 

Apparently  they  do  not  now 
include  seventh-placed  Wim- 
bledon. The  Dons’  manager 
Joe  Kinnear  ruled  his  side  out 
of  the  title  race  as  he  pre- 
pared for  the  short  trip  to 
Arsenal  on  Sunday. 

“It  is  non-stop  for  us  at  the 
moment."  he  said.  "I  am  not 
complaining  because  it’s  a 
sign  of  our  success  this  sea- 
son and  teams  like  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  United  have 
had  to  live  with  It  for  years. 

“But  realistically  I have 
ruled  us  out  of  the  running 
with  our  cup  runs  going  on.  1 
think  the  title  race  is  still  wide 
open  and  it’s  between  United. 
Liverpool.  Arsenal  and  Villa. 

“At  the  start  of  the  season  I 
tipped  Arsenal  and  they  are 
giving  me  a good  run  for  my 
money.  They  can  go  all  the 
way  as  long  as  they  don’t  fall 
too  far  behind  United.’’ 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Andy  Cole  (Manchester 
United),  who  played  such  a 
crucial  role  in  United’s  2-1 
victory  at  Highbury  on 
Wednesday. 


A Vi  Other 


THIS  hard-tackling  North- 
easterner  is  now  in  charge 
of  a promising  crew  while 
his  boss  is  busy  emulating  a 
famous  sea  cook.  A success- 
ful though  not  entirely 
trouble-free  playing  career 
took  him  to  three  sides  of  a 
large  wen.  and  when  he 
ceased  being  a capitalist  it 
was  only  to  join  a Midland 
hunt  on  loan.  His  country 
capped  him  20  times  and  he 
was  once  detailed  to  mark 
the  Hand  of  God,  although 
he  did  not  know  It  at  the 
start. 

Last  week:  Adrian  Heath 
(Stoke,  Everton.  Espahol. 
Aston  Villa.  Manchester  City, 
Stoke.  Burnley). 


Robson  safe 
for  rest 
of  season 

THE  Barcelona  president 
Jose  Luis  Nunez  yester- 
day insisted  that  Bobby  Rob- 
son would  be  staying  as  coach 
for  the  rest  of  this  season  at 
least  and  probably  for  next 
season  as  wefl- 
Nunez’s  comments  came 
after  the  Catalan  side  were 
beaten  2-0  at  Real  Sociedad. 
their  fifth  league  defeat  of  the 
season.  They  remain  six 
points  behind  the  league  lead- 
ers Real  Madrid. 

“Despite  the  criticism  of  the 
coach,  Barcelona  remains  the 
best  team  and  1 want  Robson 

to  see  out  this  season  and  the 

next  one  as  well”  Nunez  said 
Robson,  the  64-year-old  for- 
mer England  manager,  said 
that  the  defeat  on  Thursday 
had  been  caused  by  the  refer- 
eeing: “The  team  played  very 
well  The  referee  awarded  a 
ridiculous  penalty  and  then 
turned  down  valid  appeals 
from  us. 

“I  am  staying  as  coach."  he 
added.  “We  can  stni  win  the 
Spanish  Cup  and  the  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup.  It  Is  ridiculous  for 
the  fans  to  assume  that  anyone 
is  unbeatable.  Even  Miguel  in- 
durate lost  some  races.” 

The  Belgian  charged  with 
blackmail  over  match-fixing 
allegations  surrounding  An- 
derlechfs  tie  with  Notting- 
ham Forest  in  1984  said  yes- 
terday that  he  had  also  been 
asked  to  buy  an  earlier  match, 
against  Ranik  Ostrava,  in  the 
same  Uefa  Cup  competition. 
Anderlecbt,  who  have  denied 
the  accusations,  won  tbe  tie 
4-2  cm  aggregate. 


tomjenkws 


A goal  viewed  from  the  outside . . . Gianfranco  Zola  drapes  himself  on  the  side-netting  daring  Chelsea's  big-match  preparations 

Gullit’s  trendy  Italian  styling  has 
to  look  sharp  down  the  King’s  Road 


Richard  Williams  joins  the  half-term  hordes  near  Heathrow  to  see 
Chelsea  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  a United  side  bent  on  revenge 


IT  IS  HALF-TERM  at  Chel- 
sea's training  ground,  next 
to  the  Heathrow  flight- 
path,  and  the  demand  for 
autographs  is  high.  The  three 
Italian  stars  stand  outside  the 
pavilion,  patiently  dealing 
with  the  swarms  of  children. 
You  can  actually  read  every 
letter  of  each  “Di  Matteo”  du- 
tifully inscribed  on  the  scraps 
of  paper  or  replica  shirts  by 
the  trio's  youngest  member. 

The  manager  strolls  over. 
Quietly,  carefully,  firmly,  he 
shepherds  tbe  children  back 
behind  the  barrier,  touching 
them  gently  on  the  shoulder, 
encouraging  them  to  observe 
the  etiquette,  to  respond  to 
his  good  manners  with  their 
own.  Then  he  stands  there 
himself  for  20  minutes,  wield- 
ing a pen  until  every  request 
has  been  satisfied. 

Ruud  Gullit  is  presiding 
over  the  first  Chelsea  side 
since  the  days  of  Osgood  and 
Hudson  to  command  the  affec- 
tion of  enlightened  neutrals, 
and  the  atmosphere  created 
by  the  civilised  behaviour  of 
tbe  manager  and  bis  staff  is 
not  tbe  least  of  tbe  reasons. 
Many  of  those  neutrals  are 
also  in  the  habit  of  showing 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
Manchester  United,  which  is 
why  the  meetings  between 


the  two  clubs  once  again 
carry  the  degree  of  expecta- 
tion aroused  in  the  days  when 
George  Best  and  Ron  Harris 
faced  each  other  in  the  red 
and  the  blue. 

For  Gullit  and  his  players 
today’s  fixture  represents  one 
of  the  season's  bigger  days 
whichever  way  you  look  at  it 
United,  on  top  of  the  table, 
beat  Arsenal  at  Highbury  on 
Wednesday  playing  as  if  al- 
ready in  overdrive  for  the 


resumed  their  run  of  satisfac- 
tory results  against  Alex  Fer- 
guson’s champions,  Vlalli  and 
Duberry  scoring  in  a 2-1  win. 
Now  Gullit  wants  to  see  if  his 
team  can  confirm  their  right 
to  be  considered  among  the 
authentic  challengers  to  Unit- 
ed’s grip  on  the  title. 

T don’t  think  you  measure 
yourself  against  other 
teams,”  he  said  when  invited 
to  compare  the  two  sides. 
“You  measure  your  progress 


faking  the  chance  to  blood  a 
bunch  of  teenagers  in  the 
second  half. 

But  tbe  manager  denied 
that  he  had  been  on  a shop- 
ping trip.  “Shopping  with  my 
girlfriend,  yes.  Shopping  for 
players,  no.  I approached  no 
one." 

He  admitted  his  recent  fafl- 
ure  to  Land  Ajax’s  Patrick 
Kluivert  who  chose  to  follow 
Gullit’s  example  rather  than 
accept  his  offer  and  win  start 
next  season  with  Milan.  How 
about  Paul  Ince.  allegedly 
keen  to  return  to  London?  “I 
have  no  Interest  in  Paul  Ince. 
I already  have  a similar 


Their  meetings  again  cany  the  degree  of  expectation 
aroused  in  the  days  of  George  Best  and  Ron  Harris 


final  sprint.  Today  they 
return  to  London,  where 
Chelsea  lie  in  sixth  place,  12 
points  behind  United  and 
with  two  games  in  hand,  but 
still  nursing  the  memory  of 
the  carelessly  surrendered 
2-0  lead  against  Leicester 
City  at  Filbert  Street  on  Sun- 
day. forcing  a Cup  replay  into 
their  schedule. 

In  last  season’s  version  of 
today’s  fixture.  United’s  four 
goals  swamped  tbe  one  scored 
by  their  old  boy,  Mark 
Hughes.  But  at  Old  Trafford 
earlier  this  year  Chelsea 


over  the  season  and  I think 
we’ve  made  some  big  steps 
during  this  championship. 
United  have  always  been 
favourites  because  they  won 
the  title  last  season,  but 
they’re  looking  differently  at 
Chelsea  now.  that’s  for  sure.” 

It  is,  after  all,  a different 
Chelsea  The  team  had  spent 
the  middle  of  this  week  in 
Italy,  where  they  went  down 
2-0  to  AC  Milan  in  a friendly 
match  at  San  Siro,  once  Gul- 
lit's own  stage,  both  sides 
starting  the  game  with  their 
first-line  selections  before 


player  in  Eddie  Newton,  and 
rm  very  happy  with  him.  If 
you  have  two  players  of  this 
type,  you  might  experience 
the  same  thing  that  happened 
to  England  against  Italy." 
Meaning  Glenn  Hoddle's  deci- 
sion to  pair  Ince  with  a 
second  holding  midfield 
player,  David  Batty. 

In  the  absence  of  the  sus- 
pended Eric  Cantona,  both 
Gullit  and  Hughes  identified 
Peter  Schmeichel  — en- 
meshed in  midweek  contro- 
versy with  Arsenal’s  Ian 
Wright  — as  United’s  key 


player.  “Last  year  he  was  the 
man  who  won  the  champion- 
ship for  them,”  Gullit  said. 
"The  opposition  can  get  a lot 
of  chances  but  he  makes  the 
vital  save.  It’s  his  presence. 
He  makes  people  miss.” 

Hughes,  too,  needed  no  en- 
couragement to  slug  the 
praises  of  United’s-  goal- 
keeper. “He’s  a big  man  in 
stature  and  in  character.  He 
gets  emotional  but  that’s  Just 
part  of  his  make-up.  He’s  a 
winner.  Alex  Ferguson  used 
to  say  to  us.  ‘Just  look  around 
the  dressing-room  and  see 
who  you're  sitting  next  to, 
and  be  thankful  that  they're 
on  your  side.'  When  you  look 
across  and  see  big  Peter,  you 
think,  well  if  they  do  get 
through,  they've  still  got  to 
get  past  him.” 

Today’s  match.  Hughes  sug- 
gested. could  unlock  the  rest 
of  the  season.  “If  we  don’t  get 
any  kind  of  result,  it’s  going 
to  be  difficult  for  us  to  make  a 
challenge.  It  would  be  hard  to 
catch  them.  We’re  all  aware  of 
how  big  the  game  is  and  we’re 
all  looking  forward  to  it" 

His  dub  captain  agreed. 
“Everyone  wants  us  to  do 
well  against  Man  United,” 
Dennis  Wise  said,  “because  it 
opens  things  up  and  gives  tbe 
other  teams  a chance.  And  we 
know  how  to  play  against 
them.  We’ve  got  a set  pattern 
and  we’ve  got  to  stick  by  it  If 
we  do.  we’re  capable  of  get- 
ting tbe  result  we  need." 


Srnicek  ready  to  check  out 


Newcastle  united 

have  granted  Pavel 
Srnicek  his  transfer 
request.  The  former  Czech  in- 
ternational asked  for  a move 
two  days  before  Kevin  Keegan 
resigned  but  bad  not  heard 
anything  back  from  tbe  dub 
until  yesterday.  Srnicek.  who 
signed  for  Newcastle  in  Janu- 
ary 1991,  said:  “I  want  a fresh 
start  but  I will  just  have  to 
wait  and  see  what  happens.” 

Jorgen  Nielsen,  who  is  con- 
sidered Denmark’s  best  goal- 
keeper save  Peter  Schmei- 
chel  will  join  Liverpool  on  a 
seven-day  trial  next  week.  He 
was  recommended  by  the  for- 


Team  sheet 


Chaises  v Manchester  United 

no  GIfe&ea  efumjes  seam  likely  vntti  mar 
ptayet-managet  Ruud  Qulltt  xaepng  him- 
self and  die  Italian  ton*  art  Giarfuca  VfafH 
on  the  bench.  Peter  SctmtotcM  shoidd  ba 
m to  keep  goat  for  imbed  despite  ms  3*>oJ- 
I on- ankle  legacy  from  his  run-in  with  lan 
Wnghf  at  Mlgtibury.  Eric  Cantona  remains 
suspended  end  Ctente  Irate  &{td  Gary  Pol- 
luter neve  Injury  worries. 

Coventry  City  v Everton 

The  inffusntiai  Chon  Dunlin  has  completed 
hi#  lengthy  suspension  lor  two  sendings- 
Of*  *nd  should  be  immedUady  rains  toted 
by  Coventry,  either  alongside  their  now 
signing  Gary  Breen  or  in  Ms  more  accus- 
tomed forward  rota.  Everton's  manager 
Joe  Royle  will  give  a laie  fitness  test  to  the 
Scotland  striker  Duncan  Ferguson  s fight 
hamstring. 

Leicester  v Derby  County 

Leicester's  manager  Marlin  O'Neill  has  11 
players  mteslng,  including  Emile  Hesfcey; 

el  teem  ora  suspended.  3ta to  Wash 
end  lan  Marshall  fSM  late  checks  on  Ih (Hr 
fltrass.  Derby’s  captain  Robin  van  der 
Loon  nas  flu.  so  Ashley  Ward  rotum?  up 
front.  The  Danish  do  lender  Jacob  Lan  run 
Is  also  In  the  squad. 


mer  Liverpool  reserve 
Michael  Stensgaard,  who 
coaches  him  at  Hvidovre. 
Meanwhile  the  Liverpool, 
reserve  striker  Lee  Jones  wlH 
move  back  to  Wrexham  for 
£100.000. 

Ray  Clemeuce  has  been 
reunited  with  his  former  An- 
field team-mate  Graeme  Sou- 
ness  — as  part-time  goalkeep- 
ing adviser  to  Southampton. 
The  former  international  will 
work  at  The  Dell  when  he  is 
not  involved  with  Glenn  Hod- 
dle's England  squad. 

The  Arsenal  reserve  goal- 
keeper Vince  Bartram  has 
agreed  to  rejoin  Waive  rhamp- 


Lhrarpooi  v Blackburn 

Liverpool  ctre  uptchd  id  rely  on  tee  learn 
ttei  beat  Leeds  4-0  on  Wednesday,  with 
Dominic  Malted  and  Slava  McManamen 
racovonng  tram  knock*.  For  Blackburn. 
Tony  ParSmfl  Is  sot  to  -introduce  Ms  now 
striker  For  Pedersen  as  a substitute. 
Rovers  hovfl  no  now  Injury  pragtems  and 
tea  Norwegian  mlottetder  Lars  Bofunen 
returns  to  fits  squad  suer  D**  trouMe. 

Middlesbrough  v Newcastle 

Middlesbrough  will  mis  (tie  mkffldd  guile 
of  tee  suspended  Emerson  and  tea  central 
defender  Derek  Whyte  Is  out  inured.  Alan 
Shearer  looks  to  maintain  Ms  record  of 
scoring  against  every  Premiership  sMs 
since  joining  Newcastle.  Kenny  Dalglish 
will  give  tea  defender  John  Bcrcsford  a 
lata  Mrvxtt  tost. 

NoUktgluni  Forest  < Aston  VB* 

Nottingham  Forest’s  player-manager  Stu- 
art Psaica  rourvfe  oft  a suspension  today, 
so  David  Phi  Hips  Is  ropeaed  to  play  at 
latt-tack.  Mgel  Ctdugft  is  hoping  to  return, 
having  boon  Cup-deo  for  that  eiapriso  de- 
test at  Second  Uvtston  CtatertUda.  Brian 
Uttfe  should  stand  by  an  unchanged  villa 
aids,  with  the  midfielders  lan  Taylor.  Andy 
Towns  end  and  Mark  Draper  all  making 
succossfid  returns  from  Injury  against 
Coventry  m midweek. 


ton  Wanderers  on  three 
months’  loan.  Bartram  will 
travel  with  the  squad  to 
Barnsley  for  today’s  match, 
between  the  promotion  rivals. 

Swindon  yesterday  signed 
the  26-year-old  Huddersfield 
Town  midfielder  Darren  Bull- 
ock for  2400,000.  He  has 
agreed  to  a three-and-a-balf 
year  contract 

Coventry  hope  to  stage  a 
testimonial  match  with  Man- 
chester United  for  their  for- 
mer defender  David  Busst, 
who  was  forced  to  quit  the 
game  after  suffering  a terrible 
leg  injury  at  Old  Trafford  last 
April 


Southampton  v Sheffield  Wed 

Jason  Dodd.  Out  tor  two  months  with  a 
knee  Injury,  Is  In  contention  tor  a place  in 
tee  Southampton  defence.  Francis  BenaJi 
la  completing  a flvwmatch  ban.  The  Eng- 
land Under-21  left-basic  Lee  Briscoe,  who 
has  made  onty  one  appearance  this  sea- 
son, has  boon  added  to  Wednesdays 
■quod  after  a hernia  operation  ana  Oamd 
Hirst  la  pressing  for  a recall. 

Sunderland  v Leeds  United 

Pater  Reid,  tea  Sunaartand  manager,  may 
bring  in  Kevin  Bali  to  stiRen  Mb  midfield. 
Leeds  keep  tee  strikers  Tony  Yebooh  and 
lan  Rush  guasliig  again  about  places  In 
tea  starting  line-up.  but  me  manager 
Georgs  Graham  must  be  tempted  to  make 
changes  altar  the  trouncing  at  Anfiefd  end 
wwi  Rod  Wallace  end  Bilan  Deane  strug- 
gling to  hno  the  net. 

TOMORROW 
Arsenal  v Wimbledon 

David  Plait  will  not  have  recovered  ft  time 
from  a hamstring  injury  to  return  to  the 
Arsenal  mWfletd  and  tee  goalkeeper  DsvM 
Seaman  is  still  Injured.  Tony  Adams  win 
have  a Into  fitness  test  Wimbledon's  man- 
ager Joe  Kinnear  has  tee  luxury  of  a lull 
■qu&d  to  chose  Irani  after  Dean  Holds- 
worth  {Uu>  was  given  Die  on-dear.  Kin- 
near,  however.  Is  llkefy  to  Md  on  un- 
tft&ngefi  team 


Scottish  preview 

Waterlogging  threatens 
Annoni’s  Celtic  debut 


Patrick  Olenn 


THE  rain  which  has 
drenched  central  Scotland 
in  the  past  week  is  likely  to  be 
a greater  obstacle  to  Enrico 
Annoni’s  debut  for  Celtic 
than  securing  his  interna- 
tional clearance. 

The  Italian  FA  transferred 
the  necessary  documentation 
to  Glasgow  early  yesterday, 
allowing  the  former  AS  Roma 
defender  to  be  registered  in 
time  for  today's  visit  to 
Motherwell 

But  Fir  Park  was  unplay- 
able yesterday  morning  and 
there  were  heavy.  Intermit- 
tent showers  in  the  afternoon, 
which  could  only  make  mat- 
ters worse.  The  Lanarkshire 
club  is  likely  to  leave  its  final 
pitch  inspection  until  this 
morning. 

If  the  game  goes  ahead.  An- 
noai  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Alan  Stubbs, 
his  probable  future  partner  in 
central  defence.  The  big  Eng- 
lishman misses  the  match  be- 
cause of  suspension.  Jorge 
Cadete,  who  missed  last  Mon- 
day’s Scottish  Cup  tie  because 
of  an  international  commit- 
ment with  Portugal,  will 
return,  but  there  are  doubts 
over  the  fitness  of  the  frill- 
back  Jackie  McNamara  and 
the  midfielder  David  Hannah. 

“We  last  on  our  last  visit  to 
Motherwell”  said  the  man- 
ager Tommy  Burns,  “so  no- 
body needs  to  tell  us  how  dif- 
ficult it  tends  to  be.  It  win  be 


a time  for  concentration  and 
application.”  The  home  side 
are  buoyed  by  their  5-1  vic- 
tory over  Raith  Rovers  at 
Stark’s  Park  on  Tuesday  and 
won  the  last  meeting  at  Hr 
Park. 

There  are  also  anxieties  at 
Ibrox  over  the  Rangers-Hiber- 
nian  match  — due  to  be 
broadcast  live  by  Scottish 
Television  — tomorrow  after- 
noon. Rangers  have  already 
also  lost  one  game  to  the 
weather  this  week,  against 
Dundee  United  on 
Wednesday. 

Much  drier  conditions  will 
have  to  prevail  in  the  next  24 
hour  to  make  the  pitch  play- 
able. Paul  Gascoigne  has  less 
chance  than  the  pitch.  His 
damaged -ankle  is  still  in  plas- 
ter-and  his  prospects  of  a 
return  are  further  delayed. 

“He  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered still  doubtfhl  for  our 
match  against  Aberdeen  a 
week  tomorrow,”  said  the 
manager  Walter  Smith,  who 
confirmed  that  the  Chilean 
striker  Sebastian  Rozental 
will  also  miss  the  game. 

"We  were  disappointed  to 
lose  the  United  fixture  in  mid- 
week because  it  was  to  be  the 
start  of  a series  of  matches 
which  could  have  a serious 
bearing  on  the  Champion- 
ship. Now  it  starts  with  Hibs. 
Against  Celtic  In  the  cup  on 
Monday  they  showed  they 
had  the  appetite  to  get  them- 
selves back  in  the  game  after 
going  behind,  so  well  have  to 
be  properly  focused.” 


Chelsea 
a dream 
bet  for 
Banks 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


STRANGE  things  arc 
happening  to  the 
Labour  MF  Tony 
Banks:  he  keeps  correctly 
predicting  Chelsea's  etsp 
results.  **I  know  this 
sounds  stupid,  but  they 
come  to  me  In  a dream 
while  ( am  asleep.”  he  says. 
“I  hear  voices.” 

So  convinced  was'he  that 
his  beloved  Chelsea  would 
beat  Liverpool  4-2  in  the 
fourth  round,  he  put  ou  £5 
at  66-1.  Next,  he  dreamt 
Chelsea  would  draw  2-2 
with  Leicester,  though  no 
bet  this  time:  "1  never  bet 
against  Chelsea.”  he  says. 

Now  he  is  waiting  anx- 
iously for  the  dream  that 
will  reveal  the  result  of 
Wednesday’s  replay.  **l 
hope  something  will  hap- 
pen because  there  a lot  of 
people  standing  by  waiting 
to  bet  on  my  forecast.”  he 
says.  “I  sound  pretty  sad 
don't  I?  Norma!  people 
have  dreams  about  Julia 
Roberts.  I have  dreams 
about  bloody  Chelsea.” 

So  what  sort  of  dream  Is 
it?  ‘Tm  actually  at  the 
match  watching  but  stand- 
ing on  tbe  pitch,  a sort  of 
ephemeral  character  weav- 
ing around  tbe  players." 

And  has  he  dreamt  the 
General  Election  date? 

No,"  he  says.  4*I  only 
dream  about  important 
things." ' 

INDEED  there  was:  be- 
neath a huge  picture  of 
Schraelchet  eyeballing 
Wright  on  the  back  page  of 
tbe  Mirror  on  Thursday 
was  an  advert  headlined: 
‘Accident  victim?  You 
Could  Be  Entitled  to 
Compensation.' 


(Y  THE  way.  what  is  the 
difference  between  Ian 
Wright  and  other  English 
strikers?  Wright  can  use 
both  feet. 


Monaco,  not  tbe  most 
heavily  supported 
team  in  Europe,  have  taken 
just  300  tickets  for  their 
Uefa  Cup  tie  in  Newcastle 
on  March  4.  Not  many  you 

might  think.  Well  120  have 
been  snapped  up  by  Mona- 
co’s former  Celtic  mid- 
fielder John  Collins  so  that 
his  family  and  friends  in 
Scotland  can  see  him  turn- 
ing out  for  the  French  team 
he  joined  in  the  summer. 

Not  many  Monaco  sup- 
porters were  going.’’  he 
says.  “So  when  a friend 
from  home  rang  up.  1 was 
more  than  happy  to  help." 

gr—  Bgasi.. 

IF  JOHN  FASHANU  and 
Hans  Segers  arc  found 
guilty  of  match-fixing 
would  they  swap  Selhurst 
Park  for  a Parkhurst  cell 
(think  about  it).  (From  Mal- 
colm Holmes,  Halifax.) 

CARLO  NASH,  a former 
model  may  be  this  sea- 
son’s lucky  charm  for  Crys- 
tal Palace.  His  first  seven 
games  for  the  first  team 
have  seen  six  wins  and  a 
draw  with  a goal  difference 
of  25-5. 


TALK  about  players  who 
come  and  go.  The  out-of- 
contract  Darren  Beckford 
rang  trp  Fulham  last  week 
asking  if  he  could  train 
with  the  club.  Sure,  said 
the  manager  Micky  Adams, 
wbo  also  agreed  to  sign  him 
non-contract  and  pencilled 
him  in  for  the  subs*  bench 
for  the  following  night’s 
game  against  Swansea. 

“We’ll  pay  you  an  appear- 
ance fee  then  sort  out  some- 
thing longer  term  !f  it 
works  out,"  said  Adams. 
Beckford  asked  how  much. 
The  two  sides  were  so  far 
apart  Beckford  left,  24 

hours  after  arriving. 

You'd  have  thought  a 
player  out  of  contract 
would  want  to  play.”  said 
Adams,  "but  he  was  Just 
worried  about  the  money." 


SOME  footballers,  con- 
trary to  myth,  are  quite 
bright.  There  are  some 
however  — Tom  Parks 
plays  for  Ashford  Town  in 
the  Dr  Martens  League  who 

were  recently  on  their  way 

by  coach  to  a game  at 
Merthyr  TydfiL  Just  before 
they  reached  the  Severn 
Bridge  Tom’s  team-mates 
asked  him  If  he  had  remem- 
bered his  passport.  "Do  i 
need  one,"  enquired  the  be- 
mused 17-year-old?  “Oh 
yes,”  said  his  colleagues. 

There  was  only  one  thing 
for  it:  as  the  coach  trundled 
over  the  bridge  and  past 
“passport  control**  into 
Wales,  Tom  hid  In  the  bus’s 
toilet  — and  again  on  the 
way  back. 


IftgHAT  is  tbe  difference 
W between  Forest’s  de- 
feat by  Anderleeht  13  years 
ago  and  their  defeat  at 
Chesterfield  last  Saturday? 
Onlv  file  snire  was  crooked 
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Rugby  Union 


Welsh  club 
row  stalls 
TV  bonanza 


Robert  Armstrong 


W M WELSH  clubs  anx- 
l||l  ious  about  their  fi- 
WfwM  aancia^  futures 

V W have  forced  the 
Five  Nations  committee  to 
postpone  the  conclusion  of  a 
BskyB  television  deal 
reported  to  be  worth  £265  mil- 
lion over  four  years.  The  Div- 
ision One  clubs  are  unhappy 
about  their  share  of  the 
money  due  from  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union,  which  for  its 
part  is  eager  to  sign  the  new 
contract  at  once. 

A handful  of  leading 
English  clubs  are  also  having 
second  thoughts  about  an 
agreement  that  effectively 
gives  control  of  the  Five 
Nations  Championship  to  the 
satellite  company,  though 
their  misgivings  fall  short  of 
rejecting  the  deal. 

Antagonism  between  the 
clubs  and  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  has  also  been  fuelled 
by  mutual  suspicion  of  each 
other's  powers  in  the  joint 
company  both  have  agreed  to 
set  up  to  administer  the  do- 
mestic game. 

"Relative  distribution  of  in- 
come between  clubs  in  Cour- 


age Leagues  One  and  Two 
remains  a slight  problem  but 
economic  insecurity  is  far 
more  deep-seated  among  the 
Welsh  clubs  because  they  will 
be  dipping  into  a smaller  pot 
and  their  local  sponsorship  is 
nowhere  near  as  good  as 
ours,”  an  RFU  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

England,  who  have  the  big- 
i gest  TV  audience  and  argu- 
I ably  the  most  marketable 
1 national  side,  are  guaranteed 
the  lion's  dare  of  Sky  money 
as  a result  of  the  separata 
£87 jS  million  agreed  last  sum- 
mer, whereas  the  Welsh  (dubs 
suspect  the  WRU  has  sold  it- 
self short. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Welsh 
First  Division  clubs,  already 
close  to  insolvency,  dread  a 
reduced  eight-dub  division 
next  season,  something  the 
five  major  clubs  want  and 
which  has  the  tacit  backing  of 
the  WRU.  The  bigger  dubs 
want  any  agreement  with  Sky 
to  leave  them  file  power  to  ne- 
gotiate extra  TV  money  from 
a successful  league  or  cup 
run.  r.ifrp  their  coun- 

terparts, the  Welsh  elite  seek 
preferential  treatment  from 
television  and  their  major 
sponsors. 


Pontypridd  have 
histoiy  to  make 


David  Plummer 


THJE  visit  of  Ponty- 
pridd in  this  after- 
noon's Swalec  Cup  tie 
is  expected  to  give 
Swansea  their  first  sell-out 
crowd  since  the  1994  visit  of 
the  South  Africans.  These  two 
dubs  are  Welsh  champion- 
ship rivals  and  their  game  at 
Sardis  Road  a week  tomorrow 
could  decide  the  title. 

Pontypridd’s  only  league 
defeat  this  season  was  to 
Swansea  at  St  Helen's.  Indeed 
they  have  not  won  at  this 
ground  since  1972.  when  their 
coach  Dennis  John  was  team 
captain  and  the  manager  Ed- 
die Jones,  was  coach.  _ . | 

"You  cannot  change  history 
but  you  can  make  it,”  said 
John.  “What  has  happened  in 
the  past  is  gone.  We  are  not 
going  to  go  to  Swansea  with  a 
heavy  heart  but  with  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  emerge  victorious.” 

This  last-16  match  will 
pitch  Arwel  Thomas  against 
Neil  Jenkins,  whom  he  has 
deposed  as  Wales's  outside- 
half.  Jenkins,  the  Pontypridd 
captain,  now  operates  at  full- 
back in  the  national  side. 
Llanelli  are  not  sure  who ; 


wifi  be  at  outside-half  in  their 
tie  at  Abertillery  of  the 
Second  Division.  They  are 
once  again  In  dispute  with  Or- 
rell,  from  whom  they  trans- 
ferred the  former  All  Black 
Frano  Botica  last  October. 

Orrell  have  issued  a writ 
claiming  Llanelli  have  not 
paid  Instalments  on  the  trans- 
fer fee.  "One  of  the  clauses  of 
the  transfer  agreement  is  that 
in  dafenit  of  payment  Llanelli 
would  be  required  not  to  play 
Botica^”  said  the  Orrell  secre- 
tary John  Arrowsmith. 

The  Llanelli  chairman  Stu- 
art Gallacher  said:  “Frano 
will  play  for  us  at  Abertillery. 
The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  respective  solicitors  and  I 
am  not  able  to  say  any  more." 

Llanelli  are  one  of  five  first 
Division  sides  who  are  taking 
out  a loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union  — in 
their  case  £200,000  — but  the 
money  will  not  he  released 
until  the  clubs  sign  an  agree- 
ment giving  the  WRU  the  au- 
thority to  monitor  their 
finances. 

The  WRU,  meanwhile,  is 
facing  legal  action  from  dubs 
in  the  First  and  Second  Div- 
ision because  of  its  plans  to 
reduce  the  premier  division 
from  12  dubs  to  eight 
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Workaholic  Keast 
surfs  a new  wave 
with  summer  Lions 


Robert  Armstrong  on  the  Quins  coach 
who  is  likely  to  prove  a valuable  recruit  to 
the  Cotton  club  on  the  tour  of  South  Africa 


Keast  rises . . .the  34-year-old  can  call  on  the  experience  of  two  years  with  Natal  mwKBWN 


IT  WAS  a smart  move  by 
the  Lions  manager  Fran 
Cotton  to  take  Andy  Keast  i 
of  Harlequins  on  to  the  1 
coaching  staff  alongside  Ian 
McGeechan  and  Jim  Teller  i 
for  this  summer’s  tour  of 
South  Africa- 

Tomorrow  Keast  may  be  j 
more  preoccupied  with  get- 
ting Quins  through  their  Pllk-  j 
ington  Cup  quarter-final  j 
against  Saracens  at  The 
Stoop.  But  once  the  13-match  | 
tour  gets  underway  on  May  17 
the  Lions  will  be  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  tap  into  I 
Keast’s  expertise  in  South 
African  rugby,  gained  during 
a two-year  spell  with  the  top 
province  Natal. 

Keast  is  a workaholic,  often 
putting  In  13  hours  a day  in 
his  efforts  to  transform  Harle- 
quins, the  perennial  under- 
achievers of  the  English 
game,  into  a skilful  hard- 
nosed  outfit  capable  of  put- 
ting silverware  in  the  trophy 
cabinet 

Rather  like  Leicester's  Bob 
Dwyer  in  his  progressive  out- 
look, Keast  believes  stop-start 
rugby  represents  coaching 
failure:  instead  he  regards 
continuous  movement  ball  in 
hand,  as  the  best  means  to 
win  games. 

Defeat  by  Saracens  will  al- 
most certainly  mean  tbat 
Quins'  chances  of  winning  a 
pot  have  gone  for  another  sea- 
son as  they  are  sliding  out  of 
contention  in  the  league  and 
lost  their  European  Cup  quar- 
ter-final to  Leicester. 

Little  wonder  that  he 
frowns  when  talking  about 
the  Quins  and  smiles  when 
the  topic  of  discussion  is  the 
Lions.  “It's  a huge  challenge 
and  a huge  honour  to  go  back 
there,”  Keast.  who  at  34  is 
easily  the  youngest  man  to 
serve  as  a Lions  coach,  said  of 
South  Africa. 

“Obviously  I’ve  got  some 
inside  knowledge  and  I know 
a lot  of  the  South  African 
players  pretty  welL  I was 
asked  if  I'd  be  available  to  be 
technical  coaching  assistant 
to  the  Lions  and  I said  Td  love 
to  do  the  job. 

“At  Natal  1 worked  with  Ian 
McIntosh,  the  former  Spring- 
boks coach,  at  every  level  of 


provincial  development  and 
we  won  the  Currie  Cup  in 
2995  and  1996.  One  of  my  main 
strengths  is  match  analysis  — 
my  specific  role  with  the 
Lions  will  be  to  analyse 
our  own  performances  as  well 
as  looking  at  upcoming 
opponents. 

“Recently  1 assisted  Rob 
Smith  in  preparations  for  the 
England  A game  against 
Otago  at  Bristol  but.  that 
apart,  the  Lions  will  be  my 
first  experience  of  interna- 
tional rugby.  I know  I'll  relish 
every  minute  of  it.” 

A former  Harlequins  full- 
back who  also  played  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  and 
Devon.  Keast  had  a promising 
competitive  career  abruptly 
terminated  by  a serious  back 


‘If  you  stop,  the 
game  ceases 
to  be  fluid. 
Continuity  is 
what  I’m 
striving  for’ 


injury  when  he  was  24.  Like 
several  other  coaches  who  did 
not  fully  realise  their  poten- 
tial as  players  — Jack  Rowell, 
for  example  — Keast  is  prov- 
ing that  innovative  ideas  and 
good  results  can  go  together 
in  England. 

Quins  after  all  have 
achieved  notable  league  wins 
since  Christmas  over  the 
reigning  champions  Bath  and 
the  leaders  Wasps. 

“1  like  to  play  the  southern 
hemisphere  game,”  Keast  ad- 
mitted. “Backs  should  be  run- 
ning with  the  ball  and  1 be- 
lieve the  ball  should  always 
be  released  going  forward  and 
there  should  not  be  too  many 
driving  mauls. 

“I  look  at  the  game  a bit 
like  a surfer  — on  a surfboard 
a surfer  never  stops  and 
that’s  how  I want  to  play 
rugby.  If  you  stop  you  are  fail- 
ing and  the  game  ceases  to  be 
fluid.  Continuity  is  what  Tm 


striving  for.  We’ve  gone  some 
way  to  achieving  that  style  of 
play  with  Harlequins  but  we 
have  to  look  at  our  overall  de- 
velopment in  terms  of  a three 
year  programme. 

••Sometimes  people  get  frus- 
trated because  we  don’t  play  a 
structured  kicking  game  — 
which  you  have  to  do  from 
time  to  time  — but  we  mustn’t 
lose  sight  of  our  ultimate 
goals.  1 think  we’ve  demon- 
strated some  of  the  best  bark 
play  in  the  country  this  sea- 
son because  we’ve  focused 
our  energy  strongly  on  that 
area.” 

No  matter  how  fervently 
Keast  preaches  the  gospel  of  a 
running  game,  with  the  sup- 
port of  Quins*  director  of 
rugby  Dick  Best,  winning 
remains  paramount  at  Quins. 
“The  pressure  to  win  is  al- 
ways there  and.  once  the 
weather  changes  in  mid- win- 
ter, there  must  be  other  di- 
mensions to  your  game."  ex- 
plained Keast. 

"When  we  lost  to  Sale  ii  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  style, 
which  actually  Involved  n fair 
bit  of  kicking.  On  the  day  we 
under-performed  at  individ- 
ual level  and  that  let  the  side 
down.  Afterwards  we  all 
looked  inwardly  at  our  own 
performances  and  addressed 
our  failure  to  carry1  out  the 
basics.  But  that's  history- 
now,  that's  the  learning 
curve. 

“I  think  clubs  tend  to 
underdo  the  mental  side  of 
preparation."  he  added.  “You 
have  to  be  mentally  strong  to 
play  the  game  you  want  to 
play  — when  Auckland  Blues 
came  here  we  played  with  a 
lot  of  heart  and  passion.  Indi- 
vidual pride  was  at  stake  — 
which  is  what  it’s  all  about 

"English  and  New  Zealand 
rugby  have  a different  culture 
which  is  something  you  can- 
not change  overnight  I don't 
think  we’re  mentally  tough 
enough  at  either  dub  or  inter- 
national level,  which  is  why 
our  best  sides  often  get  incon- 
sistent results. 

“Still,  we’ve  taken  a posi- 
tive approach  to  our  problems 
at  Harlequins  and.  while  the 
cup  game  against  Saracens  is 
very  important.  I'm  still  not 
prepared  to  throw  in  the 
towel  in  the  Courage  League. 
I'd  love  Harlequins  to  win  the 
championship  and  I’m  pray- 
ing some  club  will  slip  up  and 
give  us  another  chance.  It's 
not  over  yet.” 


Leicester  fear  shocking  cost  of  over-exposure  Hand  injury  keeps  Ojomoh  from  Avon  derby 


Martin  Johnson,  the 
Leicester  captain,  has 
warned  bis  players  that  the 
club’s  repeated  television 
exposure  could  ;help  New- 
castle Falcons  poll  off  a 
Pilkington  Cup  quarter- 
final shock  against  the 
favourites  at  Kingston 
Park  today. 

“They  know  so  much 


more  about  ns  than  we  do 
about  them,”  said  the  Eng- 
land lock.  “We  are  on  tele- 
vision every  week  in  some 
form  or  other,  often  with  a 
full,  live  match.  The 
shrewd  analysts  up  there 
will  have  dissected  our 
game. 

“In  contrast  we  have  only 
one  video  of  them  and  obvi- 


ously we  have  never  played 
the  Newcastle  team  1996-97 
vintage.”  But  just  as  omi- 
nous for  Leicester  could  be 
the  relaxed  attitude  of  Rob 
Andrew,  Newcastle's  rugby 
director.  “The  cup  is  a 
pleasant  diversion,”  he  in- 
sisted. “but  promotion 
from  Division  Two  is  top  of  , 
our  agenda.” 


A HAND  injury  keeps  Steve 
Ojomoh  out  of  Bath's  side 
for  today’s  Courage  League 
derby  at  BristoL  The  back- 
row  forward  will  be  replaced 
by  the  the  Welsh  interna- 
tional Richard  Webster  and 
the  US  Eagles  captain  Dan 
Lyle  switches  to  No.  8. 

The  bottom  club  Orrell 
entertain  fellow  strugglers 


London  Irish  at  Edge  Hall 
Road  in  desperate  mood  after 
losing  11  league  games  and 
conceding  492  points.  Irish’s 
international  lock  Jeremy 
Davidson  has  bronchitis  but 
everyone  else  has  reported  fit 
The  South  African  forward 
Steve  Atherton,  replacing 
Richard  West  starts  his  first 
league  match  for  Richmond 


as  the  Second  Division  lead- 
ers visit  Rotherham.  Andy 
Cuthbert  continues  as  the 
suspended  hooker’s  Brian 
Moore's  deputy. 

Richmond  are  four  points 
clear  of  Bedford  and  have 
played  a game  fewer  but  New- 
castle Falcons,  who  have  cup 
business  today,  have  games 
in  hand  on  them  both. 


Cricket 


Hockey 


Snooker 


Golf 


England  lagging 
in  one-day  wit 


Paul  Weaver  finds 
the  Kiwis  streets 
ahead  In  know-how 


FOR  A people  who  gave 
one-day  cricket  to  the 
world,  the  English  retain 
a strong  puritanical  streak  in 
their  view  of  the  game.  Some 
would  say  that  they  are  down- 
right sniffy.  The  news  that 
Surrey  are  taking  a keen  in- 
terest In  the  sort  of  razzma- 
tazz we  saw  at  Christchurch 
on  Thursday  will  probably  of- 
fend many:  it  should  not 
Surrey,  who  so  recently 
seemed  misdirected  and  mer- 
cenary in  their  planning,  are 
now  the  most  impressive 
county  side  in  the  land.  They 
have,  arguably,  the  most  tal- 
ented squad  and  in  David  Gil- 
bert as  coach,  they  have  a 
man  who  could  be  on  the  next 
short  list  for  the  England  job. 

The  first  of  the  five  oneway 
internationals  between  New 
Zealand  and  England  showed. 
For  all  its  vulgarity,  bow  fer 
England  have  fallen  behind 
the  rest  in  their  acceptance  erf 
this  form  of  cricket 
England  ultimately  won  be- 
cause they  had  the  better 
players.  But  New  Zealand's 

preparation  and  promotion 
was  years  ahead  of  the  old 
country’s.  This  Is  despite  Eng- 
land playing  in  the  first  one- 
day  International,  against 
Australia  26  years  ago,  and 
also  staging  the  first  orga- 
nised domestic  limited-overs 
competition,  the  1963  Gillette 
Cup. 

England  have  never  won  the 
World  Cup-  But  over  the  first 
four  events  they  were  the 
mast  successful  side  in  terms  i 
oT  matches  won.  more  success- 1 
ful  than  West  Indies  who  won 
in  1975  and  1979.  Now  England 
are  among  the  paupers  of  the. 
one-day  game,  more  impover- 
ished even  than  they  are  in  the 
Test  arena. 


It  is  a problem  the  coach 
David  Lloyd  and  his  assistant 
John  Bmburey  acknowledge. 

“All  the  other  countries  are 
playing  more  of  the  50-over 
game  than  we  do,”  said  Lloyd. 
“They  are  more  up  to  date 
with  their  methods  and  it  is 
up  to  me  and  Embers  to  map 
out  the  way  we  play  it  I see 
the  five  against  New 

Zealand  as  an  Ideal  learning 
curve.  We  must  play  orthodox 
but  flexible  cricket.  We 
should  have  won  four  overs 
earlier  than  we  did  in 
Christchurch.” 

Emburey  added:  “The 
restriction  of  having  only  five 
fielders  on  the  leg-side  makes 
a big  difference.  The  pinch- 
bitting  and  the  restrictions  in 
the  first  15  overs,  , when  nine 
fielders  must  be  within  foe 
circle,  have  to  be  worked  out. 

“We  must  accept  more  invi- 
tations to  play  in  one-day 
tournaments,  as  we  have  for 
next  winter.” 

By  Thursday  New  Zea- 
land’s players  had  played  In 
540  one-day  internationals 
while  the  England  team  had 
totalled  261. 

Emburey  went  on:  “There 
Is  also  the  complication  of 
conditions  in  England,  where 
I think  even  (the  Sri  Lankan]  j 
Sanath  Jayasuriya  would  j 
struggle  to  pinch-hit  the  way 
he  does  on  the  sub-continent. 

“With  the  possibility  of 
green  pitches  and  overcast 
conditions  a side  can  find 
themselves  four  or  five  down 
in  the  first  15  overs. 

“1  was  delighted  with  our 
win.  But  with  foe  World  (hip 
in  1999  in  mind  we  will  have 
to  get  younger  players  in  foe 
side.  And,  like  New  Zealand, 
we  would  like  to  have  more 
batsmen  who  can  bowL” 

• India’s  Jagmohan  Dalmiya. 
foe  centre  of  a row  In  last 
year’s  aborted  election  for  foe 
ICC  chairmanship,  is  to  make 
a second  bid  for  office  after 
getting  foe  backing  of  foe  In- 
dian Board. 


Kelleher  strikes  twice  to  Drago  holds  firm  Frost  bums  up  course  for 
keep  Slough  on  course  for  first  final  record  and  second  place 


tat  Rowley  in  Amiens 

TWO  smart  goals  in  less 
than  a minute  by  Sarah 
, Kelleher.  the  Irish  captain, 
turned  a game  that  Slough 
had  looked  in  danger  of  losing 
Into  victory  in  their  opening 
match  of  the  Women’s  Euro- 
pean Indoor  Club  Champion- 
ships in  foe  splendid  new  Col- 
iseum here  last  night 
The  goals  took  Slough  Into 
a 6-4  lead  against  Donchanka, 
a Russian  club  that  has 
gained  promotion  to  the  A 
division  in  successive  years, 
and  a relieved  Slough  went  on 
to  win  8-5. 

Slough's  lack  of  match  prac- 
tice since  winning  the  Rngiish 
title  was  all  too  evident  at  the 
start  They  played  at  a pedes- 
trian pace,  frequently  made 
goalkeeping  easy  for  the 
redoubtable  Donchanka  goal- 
keeper Mousslna  and.  In  foe 
absence  of  Sam  Wright  with  a 
chest  infection,  bungled  one 
comer  after  another. 

They  were  ahead  twice  in 
foe  first  halt  KeDeher  tucking 


Results 


Soccer 

IHAW  OT  VAlBSc  PootpaoMfa  Inter 
Csbk>-Tel  v Ton  Perm*. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  POA  CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Houghton  GG.  Johannesburg)’ 
SMmHonJ  qwU—  (GB/lrS  unless 
SOTCOV.  131  R Gooson  ISA)  65.  6&  133  O 
Frost  (SA)  O.  83;  T Gogele  (Gar)  6*.  88. 
133  N Price  (Tun)  67. 68:  M Scarpa  (It)  65. 
68.  IM  W Wcsmer  (SA)  68.  BE;  V Pnii1|j» 
70.  6*  Q Emerson  57.  67:  8 Way  (USl  6£. 
Etc  K Tomort  (Japan)  67.  67.  135  M Mur- 
Ibgs  ISA)  66.  66;  N Fttrth  (Swe)  BB.  89;  P 
Uwrte  63.  0B,  M Anglert  (Sure)  68.  £7;  C 
Wttiriaw  (SA)  68. 67.  135  C Kemps  (SA) 
68,  63.  N van  Ransburg  (SA)  68.  EE;  M 
Art! ner  Ga.  66. 137  M Mackenzie  63.  66,  A 
RoMfsff  (SA)  67.  7 0.  C cunt  50  6S;  H 
Baked*  (SAi  69.  68:  A McLean  (SA)  6S. 
71;  □ Terttfnncto  (SA)  89. 6ft  G Sherry  G9 
68:  B on  (US)  Ga.  69:  J Neman  (Saj  66. 71: 
M Soriana  Utl  70, 67. 138  B Vaugnan  (SAI 
68.  70;  I QarrMo  (Sp)  6fl.  69.  O Carter  74. 
6*i  C Warn  68. 63.  W Bradley  (6Ai  68. 70;  ft 
Jaquefin  (Ft)  7 1.  67.  M McNulty  (Zim)  69, 
09.  n Vanhootegon  (Bel)  69.  00;  M Cgggb) 
(Aue)  68.  tfo  1 HiAchtegt  (SA)  67.  71;  1 
Gart*m  70.  68:  U Jorum  (Swj)  70.  G3.  C 
Chalmers  (Aua)  70.  SB:  P UcGntfey  71.  67; 
F AUom  (SA)  (SB.  69:  A GoiUrt  69.  68.  138 
A Baal  70.  09.  a Tail  73.  G6.  J Meetego 
ISA)  68,  70.  B Lincoln  (SA)  69,  70;  D Hlg- 


a shot  away  and  Karen  Brown 
converting  their  fourth  corner 
while  th<*  Russians,  fairing  ad- 
vantage of  Slough's  over-corn- 
| mitment  to  attack,  led  3-2  at 
I half-time. 

Within  a minute  of  foe 
i restart,  an  improved  comer 
i drill  saw  Jane  Smith  equalise 
but  Donchanka  went  ahead 
again  to  lead  4-3.  However, 
foe  right  defender  Mandy  Ni- 
cholas atoned  for  getting 
caught  in  possession  too  often 
by  scoring  a spectacular  solo  ! 
goal  and,  two  minutes  later, 
Kelleher  bad  scored  her 
second  goal  with  a cheeky  ! 
reverse-stick  shot  from  Sally  ' 
Eyre’s  subtle  pass. 

Tatiana  Vasyukova  com- 
pleted a hat-trick  for  the  Rus- 1 
sians  but  Slough’s  corner 
drills  brought  them  late  goals 
by  Smith  and  Brown. 

The  two  German  clube  con- 
firmed their  class.  Berliner, 
who  are  in  Slough's  group,  cast 
aside  Lokomottva  Raca  from 
Slovakia  15-1,  while  Russels- 
heim,  the  holders,  overcame  a 
very  competitive  Lithuanian 
side.  Siauliai,  to  win  6-2. 


. gtna  68, 76:  B Devfe  72, 67;  O Ctofxa  (Swe) 

I 70. 69:  A Mumz  (NeDil  67.  73-  D wn  Stadan 
ISA)  70.  69:  P FnMMJtder  (Swaz)  71. 68:  S 
1 Qatlocher  63.  71;  T jemwww  (2Jraj  70. 09; 

, J Holiday  (SA)  70.  69;  C Duran  (Swttz)  70. 

89;  J to  Grange  (SA)  72.67.  J Meter  99.  70: 

I WDruro  ISA)  6&  T0 140  R Fleeter  (£A) 

68.  TV.  R McCann  I US]  67.  73;  P Harrington 

69.  711  A Cruse  (SA)  69.  71;  C Cevarr  lFr| 
69.  71;  D Tapping  70.  70:  R McParlane  72. 
6ft:  Q J Brand  TO.  70;  9 Slnjwer  (Get)  71  ! 
GS;  S Dan  eta  (SA)  70, 70;  D Botea  (SA)  68. 
7%  K Ertkteon  (Swe)  73.  07;  J Kingston 
(SAI  63,  71;  G Peiersen  (US)  71.  69:  T 
Doom  JHsroj  0a  72;  C Swart  (SA)  73.  67. 

Tennis  ' 

ST  JUDE  MEN'S  INTERNATIONAL 
(Memphis):  Third  round:  H Ctnaiu  (US) 
W K Cartaen  (Den)  6-7. 6-2. 6-0;  T Martin 
(US)  K G Rate*  (Ft)  6-4. 6-?.  7-6:  P Haar- 
(Ufa  (Nan)  bt  C Woodruff  (US)  6-4.  5-4:8 
Damani  (US)  tx  S Sargsian  (Armenia) 
6~Z  2-6.  e—3;  T WoodbcWga  |AuS)  U M 
Norman  (Swe)  7-6.  6-3:  J-Bjorfcman 
(Swe)  K J Frdiia  (Arg)  B-C.  8-4;  B Sieved 
(NZ)  u A Rediiieseu  (Gar)  7-6. 6-4.  J Tar- 
ango  (US)  H 6 Kuerten  (B0  7-6.  7-6. 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  CHAMPWW- 
5HJP  (Antwerp!:  Quart— ' flnalr:  P Korda 
(Cz]  Bi  D Norman  (Be))  8-3.  6-4;  M 
Ocean ar  (Gar)  M M Damn  (Cz)  3-1.  to. 
LTA  Man  INDOOR  HTBUtl  (East- 
Boume):  Quart—  itealn  A Wduniwa 
(GS)  at  L Ulltcsq  IGS)  6-7.  6-1:1  Totwte 
«*e»  (Bus)  bt  t Trial?  (F)n)  B~*.  IS.  6-3; 

D wen  UHalan  (B«l)  U V uukko  (Fin)  6-3, 
4-6.  6-3:  M Startling  (Swe)  bt  C Becuier 
(GB)  7-5.  S-4. 


Cfhre  Everton 

TONY  DRACO  yesterday 
reached  his  first  world- 
ranking final  with  the  best 
win  of  his  career,  6-5  over 
the  defending  champion 
John  Higgins  in  the  semi- 
final of  the  International 
Open  In  Aberdeen. 

Drago’s  first  win  in  six  at- 
tempts against  the  world 
No.  2 partly  compensated 
for  the  most  dramatic  erf 
those  defeats,  9-8  in  last 
year’s  UK  Championship 
after  leading  6-0. 

The  Maltese  got  a fluke 
and  made  106  to  lead  2-1  and 
moved  on  to  to  4-2.  From  4-3 
he  went  two  up  again,  clear- 
ing a 67  from  0-46. 

His  lead  of  58  in  the  ninth 
yielded  to  Higgins*  71  break 
and,  when  Drago  also  failed 
to  convert  a conple  of 
chances  to  dear  in  the  tenth. 
It  seemed  that  his  tempera- 
ment might  again  betray 
him.  Bat  be  compiled  an  ini- 
tial 59  in  the  last  and  Hig- 
gins could  not  recover. 


tOA  down's  CLASSIC  (OMahomH 
cityr  Second  roumdfa  K Po  (US)  HUM 
(US)  6-1.  8-1;  L Raymond  (US)  MAO 
crwuima-Saitorel  (Ft)  E~*.  6-0:  J CnnitwH 
(US)  bi  K Nagatsufca  (Japan)  6-3.  6-2:  P 
Sfarivor  (US)  w R Simpson  ICanj  6-4. 6-3. 
WOMEN'S  ORAND  PRIX  TOURNA- 
MENT (Hanover):  fhrwTnr  ftiHr  ■ lb- 
tana  (Bul)  t»  S Tetuud  (Ff)  6-1.  6-C  J 
Novotna  icy  W Y Uktovtsova  (Run  6-4. 

6- 2:  3 Pauftaa  lAut)  bt  U Ovmmons  (Neth) 

7- 6.  6-4;  I Majoft  (Croatia)  K A-G  Stool 
(Ft  i 4-6.  7-6,  6-4. 

LTA  WOMEN'S  CHAUPMCRB  (Red- 
tuirtge):  SamMhaate  E Ttelan  (L*»J 
W N Dectiy  (Fra)  6-0.  6-4;  M VmartiT 
Lorawo  (Sp)  H S Sntdall  (GB)  6-4.  2-6. 
6-3. 

Basketball 

HRA:  Indiana  92.  Denver  6fc  New  Jersey 
97.  UiEml  PS;  Philadelphia  101.  LA  Clip- 
pen  84;  DaRas  99.  Milwaukee  101;  Houa- 
KH1 107.  Toronto  07;  Utah  122.  Boson  10R 
Sacra  memo  37.  New  York  109. 

Chess 

CARD WF  WASTE*  Raoul  Eight:  C Daly 
(Ire)  0.  J Cetib  1:  S Mannlon  (Scoi)  K.  L 
UeSnane  X.  D Gormaily  1.  C Ionesco 
(Rom)  0.  M nm  Cobb  k S Siebrecffi  (Ger) 
A'  S Williams  1.  Mftnnkm  ft  MeStete  1.  , 
Germany  0.  Heal  Cobb  EX;  Gor-  | 

many,  McShjuw  6,  Daly.  Sletaracnt.  Wil- 
liams 6.  Ill  norms!  CctjD.  Gormaily. 
MeSbane.  | 

DEUNI  IE  A TOUCHB  OPRN  (Jersey)-  I 
Round  Sin  J HodftsonX,  B Lalic  iCro|!;D  j 
Moskovtc  X.  C Ward  J ft  A W easier  1. 1 OU- 


DAVID  FROST  of  South  Af- 
rica hit  a course-record  63 
to  finish  one  shot  adrift  of  the 
leader,  his  fellow  countryman 
Retief  Goose n,  in  foe  second 
round  of  the  South  African 
PGA  Championship  at  the 1 
Houghton  Club  in  Johannes- 
burg yesterday. 

Frost  was  tied  with  the 1 
first-round  leader  Thomas  I 
Gogele  — whose  64  broke  foe  i 
course  record  on  Thursday  — ! 
in  second  place  on  a 12- 1 
under-par  132. 

The  heat,  altitude  and  lack 
of  rough  made  par  relatively 
easy  to  shoot  and  foe  cut  was 
made  at  140.  four  under:  77 
players  managed  it 
Italy's  Massimo  Scarpa, 
who  added  a 68  to  his  opening 
65,  was  one  shot  adrift  of 
Frost  and  Gogele  alongside 
the  in-form  Nick  Price. 

“The  heat  made  it  a little 
difficult  to  select  the  right 
dub.”  said  Price  after  return- 
ing a 66.  “But,  when  1 got  here 
and  saw  what  Frosty  and  Goo- 

sen  had  done  to  foe  course.  1 
knew  1 had  to  make  a good 
score  or  1 would  leave  myself 


sumo  0:  D Gunter  0.  S Lalic  1:  L Williams 
(Wales)  l.  A Ton  0.  Lender  ai  B LaJlc.  Vfeb- 
■ler  S,  HoesBon,  S Lalle.  Moetavic.  Ward. 

Williams  ft 

Cricket 

TOUR  MATCH  (Durban):  Seeead  day; 
Natal  3£5  and  21-0.  Australia  370  |M 
Wnigft  134.  U Sevan  K5  Symcox  4-1171. 


too  much  to  do  over  foe 
weekend.” 

Frost,  who  began  the  day 
five  shots  behind  Germany’s 
Gogele,  finished  birdie,  eagle, 
birdie,  eagle  for  a homeward 
nine  of  28.  Playing  the  back 
nine  first,  he  turned  at  one 
under  before  shooting  a 
birdie  at  tbe  par-four  11th.  He 
then  dropped  a shot  at  the 
next  with  three  putts  but  got 
it  back  at  the  par-five  14th 
where  he  misssed  an  eagle 
putt  from  six  metres. 

“My  ball-striking  was  fan- 
tastic from  foe  start,  so  I 
knew  I just  had  to  get  the  put- 
ter working,  which  is  what 
happened  on  the  second 
nine.”  said  Frost 

Europe’s  Ryder  Cup  captain 
Seve  Ballesteros  missed  foe 
halfway  cut  for  foe  second 
week  running,  improving  one 
stroke  on  bis  opening  74. 

England's  Van  Phillips  had 
a 64  to  move  into  joint  sixth 
place  on  10  under  and  three 
farther  back  is  Scotland's  for- 
mer amateur  champion  Gor- 
don Sherry,  who  followed  his 
opening  69  with  a 68. 


Laadng  owaraia  1.  Alphand  837ms;  C.  K 
Andre  Aamodt  (Nor)  766: 3.  T Syhora  (Aid) 
668;  4.  K QhedJra  (tl)  G62;  S.  M von  Gruenl- 
gen  f Saver)  622:  6.  SMM  609 

Snooker 

INTERNATIONAL  OPEN  (Aberdeen): 
SteDHtMfe  T Drago  (Malta)  B J Higgins 

iScob  6-6 


Hockey 


Squash 


EUROPEAN  WOMEN'S  INDOOR  CLUB 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (Amiens);  droop  Al 
Rueaelsttelm  & SiauliOi  (Uu)  2 Amiens  ). 
Csmpo  Madid  4.  Cnae  fc  Berliner  is, 
Lokomotive  Raca  (Svk)  1:  Slough  a,  Don- 
ckanka  (Bus)  6. 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPERLEAttUK  Ayr  7.  Newcastle  0: 
Bracknell  S.  Sheffield  6 (ot);  Carddl  6.  Mem 
Chester  4, 

PREMIER  LEACUb  Poierborougn  4. 
Swindon  S:  Teilont  6.  Kingston  2. 

NHLi  Florida  2.  New  Jersey  t (ot);  Tampa 
Bay  S.  Philadelphia  2 Chicago  S,  Boston  S, 
Si  Louts  i.  Ottawa  1 (ot):  San  Jpae  1,  Van- 
couver 0;  Los  Angeles  3.  Anaheim  1. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WORLD  CUP  lOanruvch-PanerMrchen. 
Serf.  Hoe  Sttpgpdi  1.  L Alphond  (Fr) 
unln  l&Ssec:  2.  H Meter  (Aut)  1.16.97;  3. 
W fterwhoner  (111  i w AleotEO.  G Bell 
(GB)  1.19.09:  Si.  P SchwarzachenJayce 
lire)  T 2A  16.  Landtag  fnellngjT  1.  AP 
phand  232pts:  2.  P ftunogaldler  (It)  138.  3. 
H Knaus  (AuO  727.  4.  J Slrobt  (Aid)  134. 


ESSO  OPEN  (Antwerp).  First  round!  Z 

Jam  (Pah)  u □ Pien»  (Eng)  16-13, 
1>-15.  16-9.  17-14;  T Honda  (Eng)  M R 
Uvtnsne  (Bell  1S-7.  1S-9.  15-10:  J M> 
ooBe  (Eng)  in  T Lmcmi  (Fr)  15-6.  16-12. 
10-15:  IE-12;  A Oeugb  (Watosi  bt  A Falzy 
(Egypt)  16-9.  15-17.  JE-12  15-ft  S 

CaHalaya  (Bel)  bt  C Van  der  Wain  (SA) 
17-19. 8-15. 8-15. 15-5. 15-10;  P Jehnien 
(Eng)  M H am  (Eng)  9-15.  tS-7.  15-8. 
15-11:  D Meddtnyi  (Engl  W J Rmmlln 
(Fin)  15-9, 15-8. 15-1;  ■ KadiraR  (Aus)  bt 
A Waglh  (Egypt)  11-15.  15-6.  16-17. 15-6. 
15-7. 


Swimming 


HULTMIA710MS  AALA  (Ltvdef  IMH 
HOB  son  Tieeaiylei  1.  B Morgen  (Car- 
negie) 24.73BOC.  ISOOm  freestyle!  1.  1 
Wilson  (C  <*  Leeds)  15.67.54.  loom 
bnOlltnar  1.  B Kulpera  |DWK  Bnrnc- 
tfeld)  1 .03.26.  loom  bnHcrflyi  C Jones 
(Nawcanei  57.71.  Women  50m  Inaael- 
atrofce*  1.  J King  (Bath  Untv}  34  £0  SOOm 
byUmltyt  1.  M Pedder  (Portsmouth! 
2.17.00.  asom  hnB<Mm  modiar.  i.  j 
Swallow  (Kllierwhalesi  2J3D1. 


Sport  in  brief 


Boxing 

The  29-year-old  former  heavy- 
weight champion  Riddick 
Bowe  has  left  the  US  Marines 
after  only  10  days.  His  man- 
ager said  he  was  going 
through  agony  being  away 
from  his  wife  and  children. 
“Once  he  got  there  it  was 
more  than  he  expected.” 

Ice  Hockey 

Cardiff  Devils,  who  clinched 
the  Superleague  title  on 
Wednesday,  will  be  Britain's 
representatives  In  next  sea- 
son's European  League  when 
it  is  expanded  from  20  to  24 
clubs,  writes  Vic  Botchelder. 

Athletics 

Ludmila  Enquist,  Sweden's 
Olympic  100  metres  hurdles 
champion,  has  pulled  out  of 
the  World  Indoor  Champion- 
ships in  Paris  next  month 
with  a hamstring  injury. 

Cricket 

The  Australian  all-rounder 
Sean  Young,  26,  replaces 
Courtney  Walsh  as  Glouces- 
tershire's overseas  player  this 
summer,  writes  David  Foot. 
Young  comes  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Terry  Aider- 
man,  who  also  had  a season 
with  the  county. 

Cycling 

The  Belgian  Johan  Museeuw 
took  his  third  stage  win  in  the 
five-day  Ruta  del  Sol  but  was 
unable  to  prevent  Erik  ZabeL 
who  had  led  from  the  start, 
snatching  overall  victory 

Golf 

Australia's  former  British 
Open  champion  Ian  Baker- 
Finch.  who  has  made  only  one 
halfway  cut  In  more  than  two 
years,  disqualified  himself 
from  foe  New  South  Wales 
Challenge  yesterday  after 
signing  an  incorrect  card. 

Chess 

Luke  McShane.  18.  moved 
closer  to  becoming  Britain's 
youngest  ever  international 
master  yesterday  when  he 
achieved  his  second  of  foe 
three  master  results  needed 
for  foe  full  title.  A 29-move 
win  over  Danny  Gormaily 
gave  him  foe  qualifying  score 
of  six  points  for  nine  games. 
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Schmeichel 


The  needless 
search  for  a 


and  Wright 


m 1 


magic  eye 


in  a war 


of  denials 


David  Lacey 


Martin  Thorpe 


OTHING  was  black 
and  white  yesterday 
in  the  feud  between 
Peter  Schmeichel 
and  Ian  Wright.  The 
Manchester  United  manager 
Alex  Ferguson  "categorically 
denied”  Wright's  allegations 
that  Schmeichel  made  a racist 
remark  to  the  Arsenal  striker 
after  Wednesday's  league 

game  at  Highbury. 

And  Ruud  Gullit,  whose 
Chelsea  team  face  United  in  a 
crucial  Premiership  match 
this  afternoon,  cast  doubt  on 
what  actually  constitutes  a 
racist  comment  by  saying: 
“If  someone  calls  me  a black 
B.  I don't  take  it  as  a racist 
insult.  Why?  Because  I am 
black.” 

Schmeichel  was  reported  to 
have  run  up  to  Wright  on 
Wednesday  and  said:  "You're 
still  a dirty  black  bastard.” 
All  Wright  would  say  of 
Schmeichel's  alleged  com- 
ment was:  "It  was  racial  and 
completely  oat  of  order,"  and 
that  it  sparked  his  tunnel  con- 
frontation with  the  United 
player.  Schmeichel  claimed 
that  all  he  said  was:  "You 
tried  to  hurt  me." 

The  feud  goes  back  to  the 
United-Arsenal  game  in  No- 
vember when  Schmeichel  al- 
legedly racially  abused 
Wright.  The  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  is  considering 
bringing  criminal  charges 
over  that  Incident 

The  Football  Association 
said  yesterday  ft  will  decide 
next  week  whether  to  bring 
misconduct  charges  over 


Wednesday’s  post-match  inci- 
dent pending  a fun  police 
report  and  one  from  the 
fourth  official. 

Ferguson  made  a notably 
firm  defence  of  his  player 
against  Wednesday’s  racist  al- 
legations. “We  can  categori- 
cally deny  any  racist  remark 
whatsoever  from  Peter 
Schmeichel;  there’s  no  ques- 
tion of  that,"  he  said.  ‘It's 
very  disappointing.  Peter  is 
very,  very  upset  He's  got  a 
family  reading  all  this.” 

Meanwhile  the  Sorinam- 
bom  Gullit  offered  some  ad- 
vice to  Wright  in  dealing  with 
abuse:  “If  people  are  swear- 
ing at  me  that  means  they  are 
afraid  of  me.  That  gives  me  a 
sort  of  superiority  over  them. 
Also  there  is  emotion  in  the 
game  and,  if  someone  is  red, 
you'll  call  them  a red 
whatever." 

But  he  draws  the  line  at  or- 
ganised racism,  recalling: 
"When  Ajax  played  in  Hunga- 
ry the  crowd  made  jungle 
sounds  all  the  time  when  the 
black  players  had  the  bait 
That  is  abusive.  So  Ajax  com- 
plained to  Ue£a  and  they  were 
fined.  That  Had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  game,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  emotions,  it  wasn't 
funny." 

As  for  Wright's  unpunished 
two-footed  tackle  on  Schmei- 
chel which  fuelled  Wednes- 
day's troubles,  the  Arsenal 
player  himself  was  caught  in 
two  minds. 

*1  hold  my  bands  up  and 
say  the  tackle  was  a bad  one,” 
be  told  one  newspaper  after- 
wards, but  in  a television  in- 
terview he  insisted:  “I  went 
for  the  ball." 
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Calm  before  the  storm.  ..at  pains  to  dampen  down  the  fUrore  generated  during  Manchester United's  last  date 
Rond  Gullit  keeps  young  Chelsea  fans  happy  while  preparing  for  their  next  visit.  Richard  Williams,  page  22 


in  the  capital, 
TOMJBMNS 
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Prize  Crossword  No  20,894 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20.894,  P.O.  Box  180,  East 
Molesey,  Surrey.  KT8  OYY  or  Fax  0181  957  5010  by  first 
post  on  Friday.  Solution  and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on 
Monday  March  3. 
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Address 


Henman  set 
for another 
heady  climb 


Richard  Jago  In  Antwerp 
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Set  by  Bunthorne 


Across 

9 Henry  Miller  put  foot  in  it 
left  out  runner  (4-5) 

10  See  13 

11  Goddess  mat  where  men 
turn  East  and  one's  turning 
south  (7) 

12  Teacher's  pet  lizard  (7) 

13,21,10  All  t’share  certs  a 

little  weak  perhaps  on 
28.10.29(4,6.5) 

14  Dissonant  keynote,  opening 
current  work,  is  hard  on  one 
note  (10) 

15  The  screw  Newton  found  in 
his  Christmas  dnner  (7) 

1 7 Free  love  from  our  well- 
heeled  readers!  Pardon?  (7) 

19  Atlas  on  this  scale  set  with 
antique  projection  (10) 


22  Porg/s  place  in  Bess's 
cupboard  (4) 

23  One's  backing  odds  on: 
thafssorightifT) 

24  Dispense  with  the  return  of 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers  (5,2) 

26  Lioness  holds  one  up  on  the 
way  to  the  altar  (5) 

27  Old  rallies  adding  nothing 
odd  to  a strange  device  (9) 


6 One  can  so  appear  at  the 
Corinthian  capital  (8) 

7 Butcher  can  swallow  (6) 

8 7,3 ’s  work  seeing  road 
rescuers  help  with  spare 
parts  (3,6,6) 

1 6 This  Charles’s  classic  a 
treatise  On  aqua- 

parturition?  (8) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,893 

17  This  spanner  a cut  above 
the  rest  (8) 

18  1 6.3 ’s  classic  comment  on 
Hawkins's  success?  (5,3) 

20  Lao-Tzu’s  variety  of  love-in- 
a-mist  (6) 

21  See  13 

25  A farewell  to  Health  in 
Hampstead  (4) 


Down 

1 16,7^  organ  meant  Shaw’S 
tenet  expounded  (3,3,9) 

2 Downy  fruit  left  in  Egypt 
once  (8) 

3 16  or  7 live  In  two  indicative 
moods  (4) 

4 Cooper  suffering  loss  of 

vocabulary  (8) 

5 Wad  game  inwhieh  Rimbaud 
might  answer  “Flambeau*  (6) 
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Pitted  at  Wtet  Fary  Prtnters  Ud.  235  IMk* 
Feny  Rood.  Londoi  E14  8NX:  and  sf  Traffoid 
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TIM  HENMAN'S  achieve- 
ment in  becoming  the 
only  seeded  survivor  in 
the  quarter-finals  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Champion- 
ships should  see  him  climb- 
ing up  the  world's  top  20  by 
the  start  of  next  week. 

It  could  well  be  followed  by 
another  rise  the  week  after, 
because  Britain's  world 
No.  IS  has  unexpectedly  been 
seeded  fourth  at  an  Italian  In- 
door Championships  which 
has  been  blighted  by  injury. 

Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  and 
Thomas  Enqvist,  ranked  fifth 
and  eighth  in  the  world,  are 
among  at  least  seven  to  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Milan 
event  starting  on  Monday, 
while  the  two  remaining 
seeds  above  Henman,  Goran 
Ivanisevic  and  Boris  Becker, 
have  both  been  unable  to  play 
here  this  week. 

If  neither  the  Croat  nor  the 
German  recover  from 
shoulder  tendinitis  and  a 
wrist  injury  respectively,  the 
British  champion  could  even 
find  himself  second  seed  in  an 
ATP  World  Championship 
tournament  far  the  first  time 
Much  of  that  comes  from 
the  progress  made  in  Janu- 
ary. when  he  reached  two  fin- 
als; winning  one  in  Sydney. 
His  straight-sets  victory  over 
Sweden’s  Mikael  Tillstrom  on 


Thursday  did  not  cany  him 
hack  to  those  antipodean 
heights  but  it  did  indicate  an 
improvement  in  concentra- 
tion. and  confidence  after  his 
precarious  survival  against 
the  former  French  Open 
champion  Sergi  Brogue ra  on 
Tuesday. 

Then,  Henman  let  slip  two 
second-set  breaks  of  serve 
and  became  bogged  down  in  a 
dangerously  long  contest. 
This  time,  though,  be  bit  back 
immediately  when  he  went  a 
break  down  in  the  second  set 
against  Tillstrom. 

“I  felt  a lot  more  comfort- 
able,'' Henman  said.  “Recently, 
I have  been  a little  unsure 
about  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen and  where  the  ball  was-  In 
Australia,  I was  serving  more 
Consistently  and  waking  less 
unforced  errors,  but  this  was 
an  improvement " 

The  most  dangerous  man  in 
the  draw  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  former  world  No.  5,  Petr 
Korda,  who  defeated  Dick 
Norman,  a Belgian  qualifier, 
6-3  6-4.  Norman,  who  did  not 
get  to  sleep  until  2am,  was  un- 
lucky to  be  first  on  court  13 
hours  later,  after  upsetting 
the  fifth-seeded  Felix 
Mantilla. 

Korda,  ■ predictably,  made 
steady  progress  apart  from  a 

curious  slow-motion  moment 
when  he  was  given  a code-vio- 
lation warning  for  taking  too 
long  to  serve. 


FOR  LAGER  louts  read 
laser  louts.  Aileast  the 
fans  are  moving  with 
the  times.  It  seems  like 
only  yesterday  that  they  were 
throwing  toilet-rolls. 

Now  football  Itself  is  on  the 
point  of  a technological  break- 
through. Just  over  a month 
from  now,  if  Fife  approves,  a 
pitch-side  television  monitor 
will  be  installed  for  the 
friendly  between  France  and 
Sweden  in  Paris.  The  referee 
will  be  able  to  watch  Instant 
playbacks  of  controversial  in- 
cidents and  make  his  deci- 
sions accordingly. 

The  availability  and  in- 
creased sophistication  of  tele- 
vision replays  has  long  per- 
suaded a number  of  people  in 
tbe  game  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  potentially  most  con- 
troversial decisions  are  best 
left  to  the  TV  cameras. 

It  is  easy  to  find  examples  to 
support  this  argument  In  last 
summer's  European  Champi- 
onship Romania  went  out  in 
the  opening  phase  offer  losing 
1-0  to  Bulgaria.  But  television 
footage  proved  that  a shot 
fromDorinal  Munteanu  had 
crossed  the  Bulgarian  goal- 
line after  bitting  the  under- 
side of  the  bar,  although  nei- 
ther referee  nor  linesman  was 
prepared  to  grant  the  Roma- 
nians an  equaliser. 

A few  years  ago  a crucial 
German  league  game  between 
Bayern  Munich  and  Nurem- 
berg had  to  be  played  again 
after  television  bad  revealed  a 
goal  that  was  not  a goal.  The 
ball  bad  been  backheeled 
towards  tbe  net  from  close 
range,  so  that  even  the  un- 
sighted "scorer"  genuinely  be- 
lieved it  had  gone  in  when  in 
fact  it  had  gone  wide. 

Alan  Hudson  once  "scored” 
for  Chelsea  through  the  side 
netting.  So  did  Steve  Kember 
for  Crystal  Palace,  although 
he  owned  up  before  the  game 
restarted.  Geoff  Hurst  later  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  punched  In 
the  first  of  bis  six  goals  when 
West  Ham  beat  Sunderland 
8-0.  The  Hand  of  God  has  been 
less  forthcoming. 

Those  in  favour  of  referees 
using  television  replays  argue 
that  football  has  speeded  up  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  a 
greater  chance  of  incidents 
being  either  misjudged  or 
missed  altogether.  At  least  the 
French  experiment  might 
start  to  clarify  the  debate  over 
how  useful  TV  monitors 
would  actually  be. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  tele- 
vision could  perform  a football 
function  similar  to  cricket's 
third  umpire  in  deciding 


whether  the  ball  has  crossed 
lines  or  passed  insldeor  out- 
side posts.  More  dubious, 
though,  is  whether  a pitch- 
side  monitor  would  throw  any 
new  light  on  the  grey  areas  of 
offsides  and  fouls. 

Take  offs  ides.  However 
carefully  the  cameras  are  posi- 
tioned, the  only  television 
angle  guaranteed  to  give  a reli- 
able indication  of  where  an 
attacker  was  standing  or  run- 
ning at  the  moment  the  ball 
was  passed  is  a bird’s-eye 
view,  and  in  most  cases  this 
would  be  unpractical. 

As  for  fouls,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Ian  Wright  would  have 
been  sent  off  on  that  wild  and 
windy  Wednesday  night  at 
Highbury  had  Martin  Boden- 
ham  seen  an  instant  replay  of 
the  Arsenal  striker's  two- 
footed  lunge  at  Peter  Schmei- 
cheL  Conversely  Sunder- 
land’s Paul  Stewart  would 
probably  not  have  been  dis- 
missed for  two  hand-balls  at 
Highbury  In  September  had 
Paul  Danson  been  offered  sim- 
ilar TV  assistance. 

It  will  take  more  than  an 
anodyne  friendly  between 

France  and  Sweden  to  con- 
vince the  sceptics  that  tighten- 
ing television's  alreadyten- 
tacular  grip  on  football  will 
make  games  easier  to  referee 
or  better  to  watch.  Far  better, 
surely,  to  use  pitch-side  moni- 
tors in  a mildly  competitive 
tournament,  such  as  this 
summer's  pre- World  Cup 
kick-about  in  France,  which 
would  give  a broader  picture 
of  the  benefits  or  otherwise 
that  referee  ing-by-TV  might 
bring. 

There  must  come  a point 
when  such  mechanical  de- 
vices are  self-defeating.  Much 
of  football's  appeal  rests  in  the 
game's  natural  flow.  How 
much  time  would  be  wasted  by 
screen  checks?  Just  count  the 
seconds  it  takes  for  a crowd  to 
become  impatient  when  a 
match  Is  stopped  for  any 
reason. 


IN  ANY  case,  do  we  really 
want  referees  to  be  right  ail 
the  time?  Some  of  football’s 
best-remembered  moments 
stem  from  decisions  which 
have  been  famously  wrong. 
Television  has  never  been 
able  to  prove  that  Hurst’s  shot 
crossed  the  West  German  Line 
after  hitting  the  underside  of 
the  bar  in  the  1966  World  Cup 
final  and,  had  the  referee  con- 
sulted a pitch-side  monitor  in- 
stead of  a Soviet  linesman,  he 
almost  certainly  would  have 
disallowed  the  goaL 
By  tbe  same  token  the  late 
German  equaliser  which 
forced  extra-time  would  prob- 
ably have  been  ruled  out  for 
hand-balk  so  England  would 
have  won  2-1  and  Ken  Wol- 
stenholme  would  never  have 
uttered  those  famous  last 
words. 

On  the  whole  the  game  will 
continue  to  be  better  off  ref- 
ereed by  one  pair  of  eyes.  Ask- 
ing a TV  monitor  tbe  where- 
abouts of  its  spectacles  would 
never  be  quite  the  same. 


Fickle  Eriksson  at  last  gives 
Blackburn  a definite  ‘no’ 


THE  inevitable  finally 
came  to  pass  yesterday 


I came  to  pass  yesterday 
when  Sven  Goran  Eriksson 
told  Blackburn  he  would  not 
be  swapping  the  doles  oHa  for 
the  Thwaites  brewery  tap, 
writes  Mark  Redding. 

The  Rovers  owner  Jack 
Walker  said  that  the  fickle 
Swede  had  phoned  him  dar- 
ing the  afternoon  to  tell  him 
he  would  be  staying  In  Italy. 
Walker  was  "terribly  disap- 
pointed” by  the  decision. 

Since  agreeing  to  move  to 
Ewood  Park  last  autumn 
Eriksson  has  enjoyed  some 
unexpected  success  with  his 
Sampdoria  side,  who  now  lie 
secondinSerieA. 

He  has  been  wavering  over 
his  arrangement  to  join 


Blackburn  for  several  weeks 
and  is  thought  to  favour  a 
move  to  coach  Lazio  of  Rome. 

Blackburn  could  seek  com- 
pensation. though  Walker  em- 
phasised: "It’s  too  early  to  say 
at  this  stage."  The  club  said: 
"We  are  disappointed  at  this 
turn  of  events  and  the  board 
will  discuss  the  matter  over 
the  weekend.  A statement  will 
be  Issued  next  week." 

Blackburn  are  still  without 
a manager  following  Ray  Har- 
ford's resignation  in  October. 
They  could  move  for  Barcelo- 
na's Bobby  Robson  or  In  ter - 
nazlonale's  Roy  Hodgson. 

There  was  some  cheer  for 
the  club  with  the  completion 
of  the  £2.5  million  signing  of 
Per  Pedersen  from  Odense. 


To  really  fly  to  Paris  or  Brussels,  take  Eurostar 
from  Ashford,  Kent. 


Cdlt  charged  at  local  rate.  Alt  calls  arc  wmdUmdfm  quality. 
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